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The fiction masterpiece of ene of the striking literary personalities of 
modern Germany 
Death in Venice is the story of an elderly literary man, disciplined 
by a life of devotion to his work, who suddenly discovers a new set of 
vague and illicit yearnings. The story moves like a piece of finely 
orchestrated musie towards a powerful and dignified climax. 

When published in book jorm, any one of these is going to cost you 
from $2.00 up. But for $2.00 we will send you THE DIAL, containing all 
of these features, for the remainder of the year, beginning with the 
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Loaf and invite your soul to the best in contemporary literature by 
way of the attached coupon. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
GERMAN SUBMARINE 
ATROCITIES 


By Rear ApmiraL WILt1aM S. Sims 


Commander of the United States naval forces in European waters 
from April 28, 1917, till the end of the war, and before and since 
the war President of the Naval War College, Newport, Rhode 
Island, Admiral Sims, who was born in 1858, has had a career as 
a naval officer of more than forty years. His report to the Senate 
in 1920 alleged grave errors on the part of the Navy Department in 
the management of United States naval operations during the war. 














Erroneous tmpression of the American public that all German 
officers were habitually guilty of savage cruelttes—Misconcep- 
tion of the submarine as a weapon of naval defense—The 
United States deprived by the Naval Treaty of a legitimate 
ana humane method of destroying an enemy’s commerce 





strued as intended to justify in any degree the German submarine policy or 
any instances of brutality on the part of any of her officers in carrying out that 
policy. But one of its aims is to correct the impression that all German naval of- 
ficers were habitually guilty of acts of savage cruelty, particularly in firing upon 
the life boats of torpedoed merchant vessels. Also, and more important still, it is 
hoped that the facts herein recorded will show that the natural indignation created 
by the German policy, and the resultant wholesale condemnation of her naval of- 
ficers and the weapon they used, have so obscured our people’s understanding of the 
value of the submarine as a weapon of defense for the United States as to result in 
a treaty depriving us of its legitimate and humane use as a commerce destroyer. 
The submarine is sadly misunderstood by the American people. They knew 
little about it before the Great War, and during that conflict, and since it ended, the 
information they have received, both from official and unofficial sources, has been 
mostly in error; and, as a result of this misinformation, measures have been adopted 
which, I believe, are so contrary to our national interests as to deserve the attention 
‘of even the man on the street. Both the offensive and defensive properties of this 
vessel, used in strict compliance with international law, are more remarkable than 
those of any other type. Particularly for a nation whose policies are not aggres- 
sive, it is the most valuable of naval weapons. A-coast adequately defended by it 
is immune from successful attack by a maritime power situated at a considerable 
distance, no matter how great its naval forces, since it can deny the use of the sea 
over such a large area of its home waters as to make serious naval aggression im- 
practicable. ¢ 
The modern cruising submarine can keep the sea continuously for months, with- 
stand any weather conditions, and has a much greater radius of action than any 
other vessel of whatever size. It can “steam” around the world. It can maintain 


N ONE of the facts, opinions or reflections contained in this article should be con- 
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a scouting line at any distance and in any desired position in deep water in spite 
of any surface naval force, no matter how powerful. It is more effective against 
enemy submarines than is any other vessel. In proportion to the numbers engaged, 
it destroyed three times as many German submarines as did any other type of war- 
ship. It is the only kind of vessel that cannot be prevented from going where it 
pleases, except into shoal water or densely guarded areas of small size. It can be 
used more continuously and more effectively, and during longer periods and over 
wider areas, in attacking the merchant shipping supplying the forces of an enemy 
than any other type of vessel, and these attacks cannot be successfully resisted ex- 
cept in shoal or restricted waters, or within the short distances from destroyer bases 
that the latter can escort convoys. 


And just here note this vital fact: such operations against the seaborne trade of 
an enemy, as well as all the activities outlined above, can be successfully carried 
out without any violation whatever of international law or the laws of humanity. 
With almost no exceptions, the German cruising submarines, the so-called Deutsch- 
land class of large vessels, were so used during the war, often keeping the sea for 
three or four months at a time, using the first captured vessel as a floating base, de- 
stroying other vessels and insuring the safety of their crews by sending the men into 
port on the captured vessel when she was filled up or was getting short of food, thus 
acting in practically the same manner as would a regular surface cruiser, though 
more efficiently because of her greatly superior radius of action, offensive power, 
and her ability to avoid action by submerging. 


SUBMARINE CAPABILITIES 


The facts concerning the capabilities of the submarine are of great significance, 
especially to us; and our ignorance and misunderstanding of them have diminished 
our ability to preserve our national ideals, including that of peace. No weapon 
that has ever been invented is today -exerting a greater influence upon the minds of 
those statesmen who understand it. No other weapon can have anything like its 
influence as a deterrent to aggression from an enemy separated from us by a con- 
siderable expanse of water. Similarly, the possession of this weapon by overseas 
countries would render impossible a successful investment of their coasts by us. No 
matter what the naval power of a great nation, its statesmen will very seriously con- 
sider the cost before attacking even a relatively small country situated at a distance 
and defended by submarines, particularly if the great nation is convinced that the 
latter will use these weapons, within the tenets of international law only, in attack- 
ing the great nation’s commerce. The powers inherent in this little vessel by rea- 
son of its quality of invisibility, are so extraordinary that they are a little difficult 
for the layman to realize. They are similar to those of the knight of the fairy 
tales whose talisman, rendering him invisible at will without diminishing his power 
to strike, enabled him in safety to resist or defeat numerous enemies each of greater 
individual strength than himself. 


Ever since my return from the war in April, 1919, I have tried to make the sig- 
nificance of the submarine clear to our people. I have explained it in untechnical 
terms to more than one hundred audiences, also in a popular account in a book of 
several hundred pages and in a number of articles, but apparently without much 
success in making it really understood. This lack of success has been due to a 
certain extent to the public’s being “ fed up ” on war subjects, but primarily to false 
information so thoroughly implanted in the public mind during the war that not 
only are the people unwilling to change their opinions, but the press has appeared 
io be unwilling to publish the facts. The following striking instance of such un- 
willingness was brought out in connection with the publication of a badly mis- 
quoted statement of mine regarding the conduct of German submarine commanders 
during the war. 
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A German submarine shelling an enemy sailing ship, (From a German contemporary drawing). 


GERMAN SUBMARINE COMMANDERS GENERALLY HUMANE 


Within the past few months, in speaking to various audiences on the operations 
of the German submarines, I have stated that their commanders, particularly those 
who operated in the open sea, were specially selected and thoroughly trained men, 
and therefore very dangerous enemies; that most of the accounts of atrocities popu- 
larly attributed to them were untrue; that, barring the case of the hospital ship, 
Llandovery Castle, I did not know of any case where a German submarine comman- 
der deliberately fired upon the boats of a torpedoed vessel; that the commanding 
officer and two other officers of the submarine that torpedoed that vessel were tried 
in Germany after the war and punished; that the submarine commanders generally 
acted in a humane manner in carrying out the orders of their Government, in some 
instances giving the boats of torpedoed merchant vessels food and water and a tow 
toward land, and sending out wireless signals giving their position, as described in 
my book, “ The Victory at Sea,” pages 127 and 128. Although the press was repre- 
sented upon all the occasions where the foregoing statements were made, there was 
no report of them until April 3, 1923, when the following dispatch was telegraphed 
from Los Angeles, California, to a New York paper: 

There is no authentic record of an atrocity ever having been pernetrated by the com- 
mander and crew of a German submarine, Admiral William S. Sims told the Los An- 
geles City Club today. 

“The press accounts of the ‘terrible atrocities’ were nothing but propaganda,” Ad- 
miral Sims said. “The British naval records and our own are filled with reports showing 
that German U-boat commanders aided in the rescue of crews and passengers of ships 


they sank. If they could not tow the ships to safety, they would always, by means of 
the radio, notify other ships of the position of the crippled vessel.” 


This was printed in an inconspicuous position on an inside page. According to 
a New York weekly publication, no other New York paper published it. Needless 
to say, this is a very significant fact The dispatch in question is extraordinary in 
more senses than one. It is hardly necessary to note that I did not say that “ there 
is no authentic case of an atrocity ever having been perpetrated by the commander 
and crew of a German submarine,” nor did I say that German submarine command- 
ers would “always” notify other “ships” when they “could not tow the [tor- 
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pedoed| ships to safety ”"—absurd statements in view of the result of the Leipzig 
trials of German submarine commanders that were published in the press, not to 
mention the absurdity of believing that a submarine could tow a crippled ship to 
safety. 

Concerning the nature of the submarine and its use during the war, it is im- 
portant to note that there has been available in Washington since the Armistice com- 
plete information as to the actual facts and lessons of the submarine campaign, and 
that the essential part of this information has also been available to the press and 
the public. In view of this, it may be well to invite attention to the character of this 
information and the consequences of failing to take advantage of it. 


OFFICIAL TRUTH REGARDING SUBMARINES 


In 1919-1920 “ The Victory at Sea” was published serially and in book form. 
In it occurred the following statements designedsto remove certain common miscon- 
ceptions regarding the submarine, held by the public during the war: 


Yet a few days spent in London clearly showed that all this confidence in the defeat 
of the Germans rested upon a misapprehension. The Germans, it appeared, were not losing 
the war.—they were winning it. The British Admiralty now placed before the American 
representative facts and figures which it had not given to the British press. These docu- 
ments disclosed the astounding fact that, unless the appalling destruction of merchant 
tonnage which was then taking place could be materially checked, the unconditional sur- 
render of the British Empire would inevitably take place within a few months. 

These figures indicated that the losses were three and four times as large as " those 
which were then being published in the press. 

sie I expressed my consternation to Admiral Jellicoe. 

“Yes,” he said. . . . “It is impossible for us to go on with the war if losses 
like this continue.” 

Yet, terribly destructive as these U-boats were, the number which were operating 
simultaneously . . was never very large. The extent to which the waters were 
infested with German submarines was another particularly ludicrous and particularly prev- 
alent misapprehension. . 

Besides these two types, the U-boats and the UB's. and UC’s, the Germans had an- 
other type of submarine, the great ocean cruisers [of the so-called Deutschland Class]. 
These ships were as long as a small surface cruiser and were half again as long as a 
destroyer, and their displacement sometimes reached 3,000 tons. They carried crews of 
seventy men, could cross the Atlantic three or four times without putting into port, and 
some actually remained away from their bases three or four months. 

Certain ones [submarine commanders] would display the meanest traits in human 
nature; while others—let us be just—were capable of a certain display of generosity, 
and possibly even of chivalry. : 

We acquired a certain respect for Hans [Rose] because he was a brave man who would 
take chances which most of his compatriots would avoid; and above all because he played 
his desperate game with a certain decency. Sometimes, when he torpedoed a ship, Rose 
would wait around until all the life boats were filled; he would then throw out a tow line, 
give the victims food, and keep all the survivors together until a rescuing destroyer appeared 
on the horizon, when he would let go and submerge. This humanity involved considerable 
risk to Captain Rose, for a destroyer anywhere in his neighborhood, as he well knew, was 
a serious matter. It was he who torpedoed our destroyer, the Jacob Jones. . . . On this 
occasion Rose acted with his usual decency. . . . Rose, at considerable risk, sent out an 
“S. 0. S.” call, giving the latitude and longitude, and informing Queenstown that the men 
were floating around in open boats. It is not surprising that Rose is one of the few German 
U-boat commanders with whom Allied naval officers would today be willing to shake hands. 
I have heard naval officers say that they would like to meet him after the war. 


On page 281, one of the reasons why the Germans comparatively seldom used the 
torpedo is explained. On pages 213 and 356, the influence of the geographical situ- 
ation on submarine tactics is made clear. On page 197 I have explained how the 
“Mystery Ship ” affected submarine tactics and forced them to rely more and more 
upon the torpedo. 

BritisH MISINFORMATION 


Such information as the above, and even more explicit facts regarding the role 
of the submarine and its importance to our country, were published both before and 
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during the sessions of the Washington Conference, in a number of important Ameri- 
can journals; but there was so little public interest in the United States that the 
war-time reputation of the submarine retained its force to such an extent that the 
British delegates considered the conference a suitable time to advocate the total 
abolition of the submarine as a naval weapon. In this connection, Lord Balfour 
stated, on behalf of the British Empire Delegation, that “the use of submarines, 
whilst of small value for defensive purposes, leads inevitably to acts which are 
inconsistent with the laws of war and the dictates of humanity.‘ All the assertions 
made in this statement are wholly mistaken, as the records of the war clearly 
show. Admiral of the Fleet Lord Wester Wemyss, who was First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty during the latter part of the war, made the following comment* on this 
subject in March, 1922: 


Mr. Balfour, with that persuasive eloquence for which he is so justly famed, laid it 
down that the submarine as a weapon of offence against its legitimate target, the warship, 
had proved itself of negligible value; that as one of defence it was useless; and that it was 
only as a commerce destroyer that it has proved successful. This, he said, he stated on au- 
thority, a phrase which must have sounded strange in the ears of Admirals de Bon and 
Sims, the close collaborators of the British Admiralty in the anti-submarine campaign. 
Whose was the authority quoted? It is difficult to believe that it was that of the naval staff, 
for, however -ilt-informed the public was, and to this day is, on the subject of the naval 
war, naval officers at all events, must know that such conclusions are in direct contradiction 
to experience. 


Lord Wemyss further states: 


The claim that the efficacy of these vessels is based on their successes obtained in com- 
merce destroying is incorrect, for their successes in that line were solely due to the illegality 
of the way in which they were used. 


This latter statement is incorrect, for while it is true that the greater part of 
Germany’s success in destroying commerce was due to the illegal use of the sub- 
marine, still it is also true, as herein shown, that the submarine was used to a con- 
siderable extent with perfect legality in attacking commerce in mid-Atlantic, and 
could be so used with great effect in any future war. 

Referring to the disadvantage to other nations and-the advantage to Great Brit- 
ain of the abolition of the submarine, Lord Wemyss says: 


The British proposal for the abolition of the submarine was doomed to failure from the 
first. That the British public, accustomed for four long years to the horror of submarine 
warfare would enthusiastically welcome any project for the suppression of what had become 
to them a perfect nightmare, and that the British Admiralty, realizing how close to defeat 
the illegal use of submarines had brought us, should ardently desire its outlawry, are matters 
of nc surprise, but it is difficult to imagine the reason which can have led our Government to 
believe that other nations would agree to proposals so disadvantageous to them and so 
advantageous to us. Moreover, they can hardly have forgotten that immediately after the 
Armistice, when the Allies were still in the first flush of victory and imbued with that ideal- 
ism that produced the League of Nations, it had already been ascertained that any attempt 
to bring about an international agreement for the abolition of submarines would meet with no 
response. It was therefore regrettable that they should have laid themselves open to a rebuff 
which, however much disguised under the name of a moral victory, is in reality nothing else 
but a diplomatic defeat. 


__Though the attempt to abolish the submarine was not successful, there was 
neither understanding nor interest enough on the part of the public to prevent our 
signing a treaty in which the following statement was made concerning the submarine: 


ARTICLE 1V—The Signatory Powers recognize the practical impossibility of using 
submarines as commerce destroyers without violating, as they were violated in the recent 
war of 1914-1918, the requirements universally accepted by civilized nations for the protec- 
tion of the lives of neutrals and non-combatants, and to the end that the prohibition of the 
use of submarines as commerce destroyers shall be universally accepted as part of the law 
of nations, they now accept that prohibition as henceforth binding as between themselves 
and they invite all other nations to adhere thereto. 

: Conference on the Limitation of Armaments, Washington Printing Office, 1922, page 554. See 
also statements made by Lord Balfour, pp. 552, 530, 554; statement sc Lord Lee of Fareham on pp. 
478, ff.; but, see also statements by M. Sarraut (p. 486), Admiral de Born (486, 506, 529), and Sena- 
ter Schanzer (pp. 489, 527). 

* Nietsche, The Century and After. 
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TREATY BASED ON FALSE INTERPRETATION 


Thus we have, to the detriment of our national interests, a treaty actually based 
upon a false interpretation of the officially recorded experience of the war, which 
experience showed not only that the submarine can be used as a commence destroyer 
“without violating . . . the requirements universally accepted by civilized 

nations for the protection of the lives of neutrals and non- -combatants,” but that in 

many cases it actually was so used by the Germans during the war.* That it will be 
so used in war by any nation not a party to the treaty admits of no doubt. Thus the 
United States, if still adhering, under the pressure of mistaken public opinion, to 
the siatement of “the prac tical impossibility ” of using the submarine except as 
illegally used by the Germans, would be morally debarred from the use of this in- 
valuable weapon, even in self-defense, while a possible enemy could legally and 
humanely use it offensively against her commerce. Here is no question of torpedoing 
without warning, imperiling the lives of neutrals and non-combatants, attacking pas- 
senger ships, “ murdering women and children at sea is a matter of normal military 
policy,” and the other elements that have obscured the issue. Our enemy could 
thus, legally and humanely, cut our vital sea lines of supply, while we could not, 
for the reasons given above, use the same weapon to cut his lines. With such a 
handicap it would not be possible to escape defeat. Such a treaty is a standing 
temptation to aggression. Would such a treaty stand the test of war under these 
conditions? 

Incidentally, the Washington treaty leaves the submarine commanders of the 
Signatory Powers “up in the air” as regards their personal responsibility in carry- 
ing out their orders. Article I authorizes, under certain specified conditions, the 


use of the submarine as a commerce destroyer in capturing or destroying 
merchant vessels. In Article IV, “the Signatory Powers recognize the practical im- 
possibility of using submarines as commerce destroyers,” that is, of attacking merchant 


vessels as authorized in Article I, “ without violating, as they were violated in the 


recent war of 1914-1918, the requirements universally accepted by civilized nations for 
the protection cf the lives of neutrals and non-combatants.” In Article III, the Sig- 
natory Powers “ further declare that any person in the service of any power who shall 
violate any of these rules, whether or not such person is under orders ‘of a governmental 
superior, shall be deemed to have violated the laws of war and shall be liable to trial 
and punishment as if for an act of piracy and may be brought to trial before the civil 
or military authorities of any power within the jurisdiction of which he may be found.” 

From the above it is clear that if a submarine commander, acting under orders 
from his Government, captures or destroys a merchant vessel under the conditions 
specified in Article I, he renders himself liable under Article III to be tried, condemned 
and punished as a pirate by a foreign country. Thus the naval officer is between the 
devil and the deep sea. He has the choice between punishment for disobeying the 
orders of his own Government and being hanged by. a foreign Government for carry- 
ing them out—even assuming that his idea as to what is a merchant vessel agrees with 
that of the Government that tries him; for be it noted that no provision of law con- 
cerning commerce destruction can be of any practical value as a guide in war in the 
absence of a definition as to what constitutes a merchant vessel—one of the most difli- 
cult definitions to establish in international law—and there is no such essential defini- 
tion in the treaty in question. 


SUBMARINE A LEGITIMATE NAvAL WEAPON 


The submarine is a perfectly legitimate naval weapon. Like the gun, it can be 
used illegally and inhumanely and, like the gun, it has been so used; but because the 


* Examples: September, 1917, Norwegian S.S8, Bygdones captured; 1917, Eagle Wing halted, 
stores taken, and the skipper rebuked for being behind his schedule; warned never again to keep a 
U-boat waiting, and told to “ beat it’; 1918, Willie G. captured and used to take the crew and that 
of the Erie to port. 
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U-boats were used illegally by 
the German Government is in 
itself no reason for refraining 
from using the submarine le- 
gally. As already shown, this 
vessel used legally is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable weapon, 
particularly for a country in 
our position and with our 
ideals. An enemy that makes 
a barbarous use of the gun or 
the submarine should be con- 
demrfed, but not the weapons 
he uses barbarously. 

In reference to the legal use 
of submarines, their great 
value as a weapon of defense, 
and their weakness as a 
weapon making for supremacy, 
the French delegate to the 
Washington Conference stated: 

France believes that the sub- 
marine is the only weapon 
which at present permits a na- 
tion scantily supplied with capi- 
tal ships to defend itself at sea. 
For France, therefore, the sub- 
marine is an essential means of 


preserving her independence 
which she cannot give up, 
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The Deutschland, the first merchant submarine to cross the 


Atlantic, about to enter the harbor of Bremen 


return journey 


after the 


especially in view of the sacrifices to which she has been asked to consent in the matter 
of capital ships. Moreover, in the present state of development of naval science, the sub- 
marine cannot suffice to assure the control of the seas to a belligerent, even if that belligerent 


possess a great superiority in submarines. 


supremacy. 


It is not, therefore, a weapon making for 


The French Government believes that every method of warfare may or may not be 
employed in conformity with the laws of war, and that the inhuman and barbarous use 
made of the submarine by a belligerent in the late war is a reason for condemning that 
belligerent, but not for condemning the submarine. (Page 486) 

The French Government believes that it is possible to reconcile the use of submarines 
with the laws of humanity. From this point of view, large submarines have the advantage 
of being able to rescue the crews of torpedoed vessels or to furnish prize crews to captured 


vessels. (Page 488) 


Germans’ ILLEGAL Use Not ExTENUATED 


That the Germans used this weapon illegally is a matter of official record. More- 


over, their offense was the greater because they so used it, not as a matter of vital 
necessity to save their country from an intolerable domination, but in an unworthy 


cause, in an attempt to defeat democracy and attain world power. 


In carrying out 


the orders of the Government a certain number of its officers were personally guilty 
in a number of instances of brutalities of various kinds and in various degrees. 
For these actions, both on land and sea, they have been condemned by the civilized 
world. The facts are well known, having been officially recorded or brought out in 
trials of the offenders held since the war. 

There are no extenuating circumstances either in the case of the German Govern- 
ment, primarily responsible, or of the officers who were individually guilty. The 
torpedoing of merchant vessels under conditions obliging the crews to take their 
chances in open boats cannot be justified by Germany upon any plea of vital neces- 


sity. As for the torpedoing of passenger vessels by explicit orders of the German’ 
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Government, of which the mosi conspicuous example was that of the Lusitania, no 
condemnation can be too severe; and to me it is a matter of extreme astonishment that 
it should have been assumed that any mentally normal person could justify such 
actions under any circumstances. 

If, in carrying out the orders of his Government, a submarine commander deliber- 
ately murdered the men of a torpedoed vessel, or treated them inhumanely, he should 
be denounced as a plain brute. If, on the contrary, he supplied their boats with 
food and water, sent out a wireless signal for assistance, and towed them toward 
shore as long as his own safety would permit, we should consider him a true sea- 
man worthy of the name—and that is higher praise than the layman wots of. 


THe GERMAN SUBMARINE RECORD , 

The matter of the conduct of the great majority of German submarine officers 
resolves itself into a question of fact. The significant facts are these: There were 
some thousands of merchant vessels torpedoed during the war by some hundreds 
of submarine commanders. It may, of course, be assumed that the Allies reported 
for trial all cases of alleged atrocities. There were, I understand, fifty-seven such 
cases reported against eighteen submarine commanders and other submarine officers. 
A number of these were acquitted; just how many | am not informed. But if the 
Allies could report but fifty-seven cases, this alone would appear to be conclusive 
evidence that there is no justification for the absurd belief, so universally held in 
America, that practically all the German submarine commanders were just devils in 
human form, capable of firing on defenceless men in open boats. As a matter of 
fact, this evidence shows that the vast majority were decent seamen; that, as [| 
have stated, “they generally acted in a humane manner in carrying out the orders 
of their Government.” 

During all wars there are always some cases of illegal action and brutality in 
the forces of all the nations engaged, perhaps not in much greater proportion than in 
certain strata of civil life. If the war is of considerable duration and intensity, the 
relatively few cases of atrocities are multiplied by the inevitable popular hatred 
until a general belief is created that all members of the enemy’s forces are just 
plain beasts. It is this war-stimulated hatred that has created the belief that the 
common practice of the German submarine commanders was not only simply to 
murder the crews of the merchant ships torpedoed, but to do so with all the savage 
cruelty they could conceive of. There were attributed to these officers by honest 
people many atrocities of such an inhuman and revolting nature that in normal times 
one would consider them beyond the possibility of belief by any persons not still 
suffering from war monomania. 

I have met many such people who, though normally thoughtful and kindly 
Christians, honestly believed these awful yarns. They were the innocent, though 
most effective, agents in giving wide circulation to gruesome stories which, under the 
influence of a well-known propensity, doubtless increased in horror as fast as they 
spread in geometric ratio; and I have always believed this to be the chief source 
of the numerous “stories” that appeared in our press during the war, and that they 
were published in good faith. I have never known any of these accounts to be de- 
liberately inspired by any individual, much less by any Government. Apparently 
they were a natural product of war passion, such as we experienced during our 
Civil War, starting no one knows how, and growing by a familiar process into a 
general indictment of a° whole class. There may have been some excuse for such 
beliefs while people were under the influence of the passions of war, but there is 
no excuse for them at this time, so many years after the facts became available. A 
little reading of the current history of past wars would be of assistance in at least 
moderating the ferocity of this hatred. In this the press could render great assist- 
ance by publishing the plain facts derived from official records. 
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HospiTaAL Suip TORPEDOING 


Contrary to the general belief in America, it was not the policy of the German 
Government to torpedo hospital ships engaged in their legitimate duty, though I 
believed at one time that the submarine commanders had such orders. Their actual 
orders were to torpedo those vessels only if they were found to be violating their 
right to immunity from attack by carrying troops. The evidence brought out in 
the Leipzig trial of the officers of the submarine that torpedoed the hospital ship 
Llandovery Castle shows that the submarine followed the vessel for the best part 
of a day, observing her through the periscope to ascertain whether she had troops 
on board. Finally, the submarine commander, concluding that she had, torpedoed 
her; but upon visiting the boats for material evidence and finding none, he fired 
upon them in an attempt to destroy all enemy witnesses, then falsified the submarine’s 
log and exacted a promise from two of his officers not to report his ghastly mistake 
and thus enable him to escape punishment by his own Government. One boat got 
away. Before the trial the commanding officer fled his country. The court sentenced 
him to be dismisssed from the service and to have his property confiscated. For 
agreeing to assist the commanding officer in concealing his action, the other two 
officers were sentenced to imprisonment and dismissal. (See “The Leipsic Trials,” 
by Claud Mullins, the British representative who attended the trials.) 

There remains to be considered the probable use of the submarine to save a 
nation fighting in a just cause from defeat and domination by a predatory enemy. 
Suppose that during the Great War the British Grand Fleet had been so weakened as 
to enable Germany to land in England an army of such size as to make it apparent 
that it would speedily conquer the country unless this army’s offensive power could 
be reduced by the interruption of its supplies by sea. If these supplies were all being 
carried by German Government vessels manned by her naval officers and naval 
seamen, British submarines could torpedo any or all of them without warning (not 
to mention transports carrying thousands of troops) and without any violation 
of international law or even of the Washington Conference submarine treaty. Since, 
hewever, no nation has enough military vessels to carry the food and supplies to 
sustain such a great army, merchant vessels must be induced to perform this service. 
Neutrals and non-combatants would not do this for fun or for their health, but they 
would for something like triple freight rates and double insurance for ship, cargo, 
the crew and their families. Under the Washington treaty they would run prac- 
tically no risk, assuming that British public opinion insisted upon supporting that 
treaty. Under international law they would risk capture and confiscation of ship 
and cargo, profitably covered by enemy insurance—effectively camouflaged. Though 
technically these vessels would be harmless freighters, in reality the service performed 
for Germany would be just as harmful to Great Britain as the same service per- 
formed by German military vessels. 

Under such conditions, facing certain defeat unless the German army’s supplies 
could be interrupted, would Great Britain disregard the Washington treaty and use 
her submarines to attack those vessels, assuring the safety of their crews as practically 
all the German cruising submarines did during the war; or, if necessary, would she 
even torpedo them without warning at the risk of some of their life boats not reach- 
ing land? Or, suppose that we had not gone into the war; that the Germans had. 
succeeded in starving out the British Isles; that Great Britain had in consequence 
been obliged to surrender the Grand Fleet; and that subsequently, with this fleet 
combined with her own. Germany had invested our country, seized the New York 
area and was successfully proceeding to our subjugation. 

Assuming that we could avert this subjugation by disregarding a treaty based 
upon popular misinformation, or even, if necessary, by torpedoing the merchant 
vessels carrying the enemy’s vital supplies, would public opinion oblige us to adhere 
to the spirit of the treaty, and refrain from attacking these vessels, at the cost of being 
dominated by a predatory enemy? 
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An impassioned defense of Germany’s policy of passive resist- 
ance—The efforts of the German Government to reach an agreement 
on reparations—The invasion of the Ruhr and its consequences 


AITH in Germany and the German 
Prrecrie which is deeply and _ inde- 

structibly rooted in the hearts of all, 
gave us the strength to oppose without 
arms the French invasion of the Ruhr dis- 
trict. Clearly recognizing what was at 
stake, our people have taken up its quiet 
defense, and thus an event is happening in 
the Rhineland and Westphalia which has 
no precedent in history. A strong army, 
armed with all the means of modern war- 
fare, is fighting there against a completely 
disarmed population, which is equipped 
only with the might of an idea. The vic- 
tims are numerous, and every day the tele- 
graph reports events that cause us pain. 
All of us are still moved by the impression 
made by the mournful funeral service 
which was held here a week ago, devoted to 
the men who have sealed by their deaths 
their faithfulness to the fatherland. But 
the fate of the living is also hard and full 
of sacrifice. What tragedy and what sum 
of human grief are contained in the ex- 
pulsion of our railway men, driven from 
home and occupation with wife and chil- 
dren by the hundreds, and who steadfastly 
and without complaint suffer all hardships 
for the German cause! 

The result of the unequal struggle in the 
Ruhr Valley and the Rhineland will have 
consequences of world-historical impor- 
tance. Should France succeed, and she will 
not succeed, in forcing the unarmed popu- 
lation into surrender, militarism would be 
triumphant for all time, and the number of 
bayonets alone would in future decide the 
development of world politics. But if the 
unarmed man proves to be invincible, it 
will have been shown that the power of 
warlike armament and military violence 


has its ‘limits, and that the united will of a 
people based on reason and right is greater 
and stronger than tanks and machine guns. 
The struggle on the Rhine and on the Ruhr 
is not for wood and coal, but for the ad- 
vancement or retrogression of the idea of 
right and peace. 

If we are to believe the solemn an- 
nouncement of the introductory passage ot 
the Treaty of Versailles, that treaty pur- 
sues the noble aim of replacing war by a 
strong, just, and lasting peace. Its first 
part is devoted to the League of Nations 
into whose program the founders have 
written the guarantee of international peace 
and international security, The same pur- 
pose is to be served by the general disarm- 
ament which Germany was to begin, but 
which later was to be carried out by the 
rest of the world. If that was the spirit 
and the purpose of the Treaty of Versailles 
is it conceivable that the same treaty should 
entitle one of the contracting parties, who 
far from diminishing his armament, has 
built up the strongest military power by 
the most modern technical inventions, to 
invade with force in the midst of peace the 
territory of the other contracting party who 
has been disarmed, and to undertake an ac- 
tion against that neighbor which is dis- 
tinguished from actual warfare only in so 


. far as violence has not been met by vio- 


lence? If that were really the spirit of the 
Versailles document, if that document real- 
ly conferred such rights, it would mean 
that though war was prohibited all along 
the line, though it is not even to be the pri- 
mary means for defending the nation, hu- 
manity and civilization, its use is yet per- 
missible in a single case, namely for the 
collection of debts, and even debts regard- 
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ing which the chapter on reparations in the 
Versailles Treaty says that they are to be 
regulated in the spirit of justice and equity 
and in good faith. 

Our aim in this struggle is purely one of 
defense and contains no thought of aggres- 
sion. That is why our defensive measures 
are purely defensive. The strength and 
success of our defense depends on this re- 
maining so. That is why the Government 
has repeated again and again its exhorta- 
tion to observe self-control and to be cool- 
headed. What we desire is by steadfast- 
ness to obtain liberty, a liberty which will 
be heavily encumbered by obligations 
which test us to the limit of our strength, 
but in the fulfillment of which the German 
people must believe in order to be able to 
fulfill them. That no dictation can replace 
the belief in the possibility of fulfillment 
has been proved in the past to the detri- 
ment of all participants. Furthermore. 
judged by the course the French have 
taken, nobody can doubt any ionger the 
principle that problems that have not only 
a political, but also an economic and psy- 
chological aspect, can not be solved by vio- 
lence. France’s invasion has interrupted 
the return to a true peace, and retarded the 
reconstruction of the world’s economic life 
which had been destroyed, and it also hin- 
ders Germany from co-operating with all 
her strength in that reconstruction, as she 
was willing to do and is still willing to do. 

France keeps on talking about the ill will 
of Germany. He who accuses his neighbor 
of ill will claims good will for himself. I 
would like to recall to the memory of the 
House the experiences we have had with 
France’s alleged good will throughout the 
last five years. 

[The Minister then related the several unsuc- 
cessful efforts made by his Government since 
November 14, 1922, when it came into power, to 


negotiate an agreement with the Allies regard- 
ing the payment of reparations. ] 


Our offer to France last January of 20 
plus 5 plus 5, in all a total of 30,000,000,- 
000 gold marks, represented what we be- 
lieved ourselves to be able to take upon 
ourselves at that time under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, and by making the 
utmost efforts, Meanwhile the French have 
invaded the Ruhr district and other parts 
of Germany. The most important centres 
of strength in German economic life have 
thereby been crippled, great values have 
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been destroyed, and our whole financial 
and economic life has been thrown into 
disorder. Our traffic facilities have been 
thrown into such desperate disorder that 
much painful labor will be required be- 
fore they can be restored to their full eco- 
nomic use. Germany’s capacity for the 
payment of reparations has not been in- 
creased by those acts of interference, but 
rather decreased. Yet, I believe that the 
solution that must yét be found, and will be 
found, will proceed from the German plan 
which was treated so disdainfully at Paris. 

Germany is ready and willing to work 
for the fulfillment of her duty to pay rep- 
arations, to sacrifice and to pay as much as 
is in her power to pay. Such is the extent, 
but also the limit of her obligation. That 


obligation will be fulfilled. 


The question which is in dispute is a 
question of fact as to the amounts Ger- 
many can pay. Who will be so bold as to 
fix, or even estimate in figures, Germany’s 
capacity to pay, as long as the French war 
of annihilation against the economic life 
of Germany has not been halted? Who 
can imagaine the economic wreck Germany 
will present, and who can tell what portion 
of economic strength will be retained by 
us when the French adventure shall reach 
itsend? How can those who bear the final 
responsibility, and who are desirous of ful- 
filling what they have promised under all 
circumstances, name figures before we 
know when, and in what form will be ful- 
filled the most elementary prerequisites to 
the highest possible payment of reparations 
on the part of Germany, namely, the res- 
toration of the possibility for work for 
Germany through the evacuation of the il- 
legally occupied territories, the gradual 
withdrawal of troups from the Rhineland, 
the final renunciation of every policy of 
sanctions and pledges, and the acknowl- 
edgment of economic equality? 


But though exact figures can not be stated 
at the present time, the national Govern- 
ment will not, and can not acquiesce in this 
negative result. It has therefore looked for 
other ways in order to end the daily in- 
creasing tension and economic disorder 
from which Europe suffers, and to rescue 
the reparations question from the quick- 
sands which threaten to engulf it and the 
whole of Europe, so that all forces may be 
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free for the reconstruction in which Ger- 
" many wishes to participate. 

Towards the end of December a well- 
known statesmen made remarks about the 
reparations problem part of which ap- 
peared to me almost prophetic in the light 
of today. His proposal, which is known to 
the House, was to the effect that the solu- 
tion of the problem should be submitted 
to an international commission of the high- 
est financial authorities independent of 
every political influence. In the course of 
our diplomatic exchanges we have made 
it known unofficially to the most important 
powers, interested in the fate of Europe, 
but not immediate participants in the Ruhr 
conflict, that the national Government be- 
lieves the road pointed out to be practi- 
cable, and that it is convinced that the wel- 
fare not only of the immediately concerned 
powers, but also of a large part of the 
world depends upon this or a similar 
policy. In the opinion of the Government, 
the international commission of business 
men or a similar expert and impartial 
body, of which Germany and France are 
members, with entirely equal rights, should 
meet soon and answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1) What has Germany paid up to the 
present ? 

2) What can Germany still pay, and 
what must she pay in justice? 

3) In what way can those payments be 
effected ? 

Should this or a similar road be taken, 
the national Government would be ready 
to approach the international money mar- 
ket for the purpose of obtaining as large 
a loan as possible, which would be given 
every security required by the loan con- 
sortium, and be handed to France or the 
Allies as an immediate advance in cash. 

The Government is convinced, and 
would, if necessary, take appropriate legis- 
lative measures to this end, that the indus- 
trial and economic circles of Germany 
would make every effort to meet the Ger- 
man obligation to pay the reparations thus 
reduced to what is possible to pay. 

What I have said in connection with the 
fate of German officers in general is espe- 
cially true in regard to the figures named 
by Germany for the payment of our adver- 
saries after the termination of the war. 
They were always based on realities and 


established objectively. They were always 
rejected with indignation, with the result 
that the other side did not only not obtain 
the sums it dreamt of, but also made im- 
possible the payments offered by Germany. 

In the summer of 1919, when our eco- 
nomic life and currency was still essential- 
ly healthy, when we still were in possession 
of Upper Silesia, the German colonies, the 
merchant fleet, the German assets abroad, 
we offered at Paris 100,000,000,000 gold 
marks. However, the French Minister of 
Finance then demanded 375 billion gold 
marks. Two years later, in London, when 
the other side had advanced in understand- 
ing and was approaching the offer of 100,- 
000,000,000 gold marks we made in Paris, 
but still demanded 132,000,000,000 gold 
marks, German economic life was already 
so enfeebled that Germany could in good 
faith offer only 50,000,000,000 gold marks. 
Two years later in the month of January 
of this year, at Paris, readiness was shown 
to make the 50,000,000,000 which we of- 
fered in London the basis of discussion. 
But time and the course of events had made 
our London offer obsolete, and what was 
possible in London in 1921 could no longer 
form a basis at Paris in 1923. And today? 
Are there any signs that Paris has learned 
from the mistakes of the past? 

Germany’s economic force, as long as 
the present conditions obtained in Europe, 
is moving hopelessly and inescapably in a 
downward direction. The wealth of the 
German people had been greatly dimin- 
ished by the World War lasting nearly four 
and a half years, but it had not been de- 
stroyed. Had Germany been treated rea- 
sonably and justly’ after the conclusion of 
the World War, it would have been possi- 
ble to make very considerable payments 
out of the diminished national wealth for 
the purpose of reconstruction. Instead of 
that there began after the war a period 
of torture, and during the four years and a 
half which have passed since the war the 
strength of the German people has been 
destroyed to such an extent that such 
destructions are likely to prove more fate- 
ful in the future than the devastations in 
the North of France. For the mechanical 
destructions caused by the war are more 
easily made good than the chemical disin- 
tegration, as it might be called, which a 
subtly wrought system of torment has 
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brought about in the living body of the 
economic life of Germany. 


SECURITY TO FRANCE 


Bringing together heterogeneous matters 
in a way hard to understand, and which 
can be explained only by the desire to use 
thoroughly and quickly illegally acquired 
means of pressure, France lately begins 
again to bring into the debate the problem 
of her security, which she alleges is threat- 
ened. It must appear strange that at a time 
when France has advanced with great mili- 
tary force into the midst of German terri- 
tory there is brought up for discussion the 
question of how France can be made se- 
cure against German aggressive intentions. 
That inversion of logic seems to be felt 
abroad as little as the curious contradiction 
contained in the attempt which is made 
now and then to make plausible the Ruhr 
enterprise, which was supposed merely to 
realize the French Reparation claims, by 
France’s fear of German attacks. Instead 
of talking about the security of France, it 
would be more logical to examine how a 
return of similar attacks on the sovereignty 
of Germany can be prevented, and what 
guarantees France is prepared to give in 
order to secure a quiet development of 
German conditions in the interest of the 
establishment of peace in Europe. 

Is it possible that we are dealing here 
with that “ program of panic” which was 
scourged with inimitable sarcasm in the 
memoirs and documents of President Wis- 
son when describing the interallied pre- 
liminary conversation preceding the Treaty 
of Versailles? We read there that Foch 
had worked out a military, Léon Bourgeois, 
a diplomatic, the economists, an economic 
play of security, and that Clemenceau was 
the strategist of the whole campaign. 
Marshal Foch wished to make the Rhine 
the common frontier of security. M. Bour- 
geois submitted the French plan for a 
League of Nations, which harmonized en- 
tirely with the military plan of the Mar- 
shal and filled the breach in the organiza- 
tion behind the front. The economic re- 
port was based on the statement that mod- 
ern war rested on an economic foundation. 
In order to be quite sure, it was therefore 
held that Germany must not only be dis- 
armed in a military sense, and that it was 
not only necessary to enforce the control 
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of the Rhine frontier supported by the 
League of Nations, but also that Germany 
must be economically hamstrung. For that 
purpose the report proposed an absolute 
control over the most important Krupp 
factories, the greatest part of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian coal mines, as well as the 
metal industry depending on them, by a 
military occupation of Essen. It was those 
proposals which President Wilson called a 
program of panic. They were frustrated 
at the time, but we read in the memoirs 
that the idea of the continual gagging of 
German economic life to guarantee French 
security continued to live, and the exclusive 
devotion to that idea of security forced 
France into a hopeless dilemna, with which 
it is struggling now. The question is asked 
in the memoirs how Germany is to pay 
those immense costs of reparation after 
having been economically weakened and 
crippled. In the light of those memoirs 
the invasion of the Ruhr and the broach- 
ing of the question of security are seen to 
be the resumption of the French policy of 
crippling Germany which was frustrated 
by Wilson’s resistance. 


THE PLANS OF FRANCE 


But let us close our eyes to those his- 
torical facts, and examine the plans of 
France that are being discussed in the press. 
Western Rhineland is to become a Federal 
state, to remain politically and econom- 
ically a part of the Reich, but placed under 
international control. The idea is to es- 
tablish perpetual control through the 
League of Nations, to forbid garrisons and 
recruiting and establish an international 
organization to administer the railroads 
and the political security service. The ar- 
rangement is to be crowned by a special 
peace treaty which Germany is to conclude 
with the other powers. 

In those plans it is not considered to 
what great extent the Treaty of Versailles 
provides already for making nugatory the 
supposed aggressive intentions of Germany. 
The disarmament of Germany has been 
effected. Everybody knows that the army 
of 100,000 men left to us is not even suffi- 
cient to make our own frontier secure, not 
to speak of warding off an attack by the 
military might of France. The Treaty of 
Versailles further obligates us to maintain 
no fortifications in the left Rhenish terri- 
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tory and fifty kilometers from the right 
bank of the Rhine, nor to maintain there 
military forces, nor any arrangements for 
mobilization. The observing of those ob- 
ligations is especially guaranteed, since 
every contravention on the part of Germany 
is to be considered as an act of hostility 
against the whole of the signatory States, 
and as a disturbance of the peace of the 
World. The treaty entitles the Council of 
the League of Nations to control the carry- 
ing out of the disarmament in every part 
of Germany, inclusive therefore of the 
Rhineland. 

All those restrictions we had to agree to 
at Versailles with a heavy heart. Plans 
relating to the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Rhenish Federal State or the as- 
signment of administrative duties to inter- 
national organizations, go beyond the 
Treaty of Versailles, and can not be dis- 
cussed by us. Those plans, which are 


worthless for the alleged desired military 
security of France, and which every Ger- 
man feels to be unbearable, are only logical 


on the supposition that France desires the 
detachment of the Rhineland from Prussia 
as a first step in a development, the end of 
which is to be the separation of the Rhine- 
land from the Reich and the establishment 
of an autonomous Rhenish State. 

No Government in Germany is willing to 
offer its co-operation in bringing about 
such a development, or to create merely the 
prerequisite conditions which might lead 
to it. Rhineland and the Rhinelanders are 
and remain German. No German Govern- 
men will allow their separation from the 
body of the German people or the Reich, 
whether it is attempted under the guise of 
deprussianizing, or under any other pre- 
text, and just as little can we accept a fur- 
ther diminution of our sovereign rights in 
whatever form this may be attempted. 

If the French Government desires to 
ward off future dangers it should desist 
from awakening in the German people 
again and again bitter feelings against 
France. What we can do in order to re- 
move alleged or real French fears is con- 
tained in the proposal for a lasting peace 
between States interested in the Rhine, 
which we made in December last year and 
which was rejected by M. Poincaré. Our 
proposal was not rigid and inflexible, but 
was subject to modification with regard to 
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the plebiscite, the person of the guarantors 
and the duration. The Government of the 
Reich is also willing to conclude far-reach- 
ing treaties of arbitration and other agree- 
ments to secure peace, if the agreements are 
based on reciprocity and our sovereignty is 
not interfered with. Whoever is not satis- 
fied with that is pursuing other political 
aims under the pretense of fearing for his 
security. 

Is the world again going to allow itself to 
be deceived in the interest of French greed 
of power by the clap-trap of a victorious 
France armed to the teeth? And that clap- 
trap is put in circulation at a time when 
France has to make amends for a serious 
breach of law. It is bewildering to ob- 
serve that at a moment when the strongest 
military power of the world has invaded 
German territory at many points, it is not 
the invaded who is calling for protection 
against the invader, but the invader who 
is calling for protection against the in- 
vaded. And it is still more bewildering to 
find that others sympathize with his 
action, while the demand of the invaded 
nation for the evacuation of the invaded 
territory is criticized as a sign of moral ob- 
duracy. 

Unmoved by that criticism I repeat that 
a solution which would mean the abandon- 
ment of the Ruhr territory and other ter- 
ritories occupied contrary to the provision 
of the treaty, a solution which would de- 
prive the Rhineland of its rights, which 
would not insure the return of our arrested 
or expelled nationals to freedom and to 
their home, and which would not insure 
compensation to them, is unacceptable to 
the Government of the Reich. I would like 
to declare here explicitly and in due form 
that from Nov. 22, when the Chancellor did 
me the honor to ask for my co-operation, 
until the present day there has never been 
in any question the slightest difference of 
opinion between the chief political leader 
and the Minister of Foreign Affairs. Just 
as unacceptable to the Government is the 
system of gradual evacuation decided upon 
in Brussels, confirmed in Paris, and again 
announced at Dunkirk, a system which 
would deliver up the population of the in- 
vaded territories to an alleged temporary, 
but practically permanent wage-slavery for 
France. Faith must be answered by faith. 
How can we break faith with the men and 
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women who are fighting there for the fate 
of Germany and are undergoing such-men- 
tal and material sufferings? We are equal- 
ly thankful to all. Our admiration is all 
the greater the weaker the shoulders are, 
on which the burden rests. Our compatri- 
ots in the occupied territory and also in 
the Saar district can depend upon it that 
we shall not sacrifice them, but that we 
shall also not leave any possibility untried 
in order to shorten the duration of the for- 
eign yoke. 

It is true that the prospect of shortening 
it looks unfavorable judging by the speech 
recently made by Mr. Poincaré at Dun- 
kirk. With an obstinate mind, a mind 
hostile to peace, the French Premier 
clings to his mistakes, to his false argu- 
ments, and to his sufficiently known aims 
for political power. 

Boldly M. Poincaré dares to vindicate 
his claim that his undertaking is going on 
without violence and provocation: He 
asserts this despite the long line of dead 
people and the Essen massacre, despite the 
thousands of mistreated prisoners and 
exiles, despite the infinite number of vio- 
lations of law which have stamped his un- 
dertaking as one great act of violence and 
a lasting provocation! And thus this last 
speech of M. Poincaré is a sermon of vio- 
lence. It has done a bad service to the 
idea of mutual understanding. But the 
certainty that history will pass him and 
his gospel by gives me the courage to say 
the following, leaving aside all technical 
detail of the actual problems and ignoring 
the sophisms of Dunkirk: 


GERMANS AIDED FRANCE 


It is a misfortune that for centuries 
France and Germany have never been able 
to establish a real peace. During the his- 
torical changes and the struggles in which 
we, too, suffered such grievous harm, it 
was now one, now the other people which 


GERMANY’S PLEA TO THE WORLD 
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gained the advantage. It may be that it 
is harder for him whom fortune has favored 
for the time being than for the vanquished 
side to observe moderation, prudence, and 
reasonableness. That it is possible to ex- 
ercise self-command is shown by the exam- 
ple set by Bismarck, who after 1871 with 
admirable wisdom took thought of the 
preservation of the vanquished opponent 
and never opposed France and even helped 
her often when she attempted to find new 
possibilities of development. It may be 
more difficult for the French temperament 
than for the more reserved German char- 
acter to restrain itself in the use of the 
superiority which has been gained. Lack 
of moderation, however, has always been 
a short-sighted policy, and enlightened 
self-interest points out to the victor also 
the road of mutual understanding. The 
peoples of Germany and France have only 
one choice—either to live together or to 
go down together. If France resolves to 
recognize Germany’s right to liberty and 
life, to respect her territory and sover- 
eignty, to renounce the thoughts of humili- 
ating her neighbor, just as that neighbor 
has no idea of wounding the sentiment of 
honor of France, the road will be clear. 
Then the dream of many good Europeans, 
who are hoping for a new advance of Eu- 
rope through the economic co-operation of 
the two nations, could be fulfilled. But 
as long as France does not find the strength 
to take this decision, only one choice is 
left to us—to grit our teeth, to stand to- 
gether, and to hold out in resistance con- 
fiding in the moral forces of our people, 
in its will to live and in its love for the 
motherland. The national Government 
will not lend itself to sacrifice the future 
in order to remove present difficulties. Our 
realization that our future, the fate of our 
children and their children are at stake in 
the Rhineland and on the Ruhr imposes on 
us, the living generation, the duty, and 
gives us strength, to stand the test. 
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Financial maladministration, attacks on private property, and ruth- 
less oppression the characteristics of the Gomez Governmen —Imprison- 
ment, torture and death for protesting patriots—Over 1,200 of 
Venezuela’s best citizens judicially slain—Evziles abroad to’al 50,000 


Venezuela, the cradle of Latin-Amer- 

ican liberty, have circulated recently 
in the New York press; one by the official 
representative of the Gomez dynasty in 
Washington, and the other by a newspaper 
man of New Orleans, Mr. C. Grand Pierre, 
who says in the May issue of the CURRENT 
History Macazine, that he has been in 
close touch with the dictator of Venezuela, 
Juan Vicente Gomez. 

The Gomez “ Minister” repeats all the 
untrue statements of the subsidized press 
of the Venezuelan despot, viz.: that Gomez 
is paying the nation’s international debts, 
that he has never requested a loan from 
Wall Street; that he has expelled no cit- 
izens; that he has liberated all political 
prisoners; that he has had no one shot; 
that he has built many roads, and that the 
security of life and property assured by 
him in Venezuela is such that it has in- 
épired American capital to make invest- 
ments of capital there.. He lauds the 
“peace” and the “correct administration 
of the public revenue ” that obtain there. 

Mr. Grand Pierre defends despotism. 
He begins by deprecating condemnation of 
‘* despotism, and especially in this hemi- 
aphere,” and then goes on to launch insult 
after insult against Venezuela, Peru, Mex- 
ico, Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, Chile and, in 
general, against all Latin-American coun- 
tries, whose population he declares to be 
largely made up of Indians and Mulattoes. 
He imputes to these peoples indifference to 
democracy, if not the love for autocracy, 


= regarding the people of 


and heaps praises on all the tyrants of 
Latin-America, from the bloody Rosas to 
the assassin Huerta, drawing the conclu- 
sion that these men have not tyrannized 
over their respective peoples, but only over 
the “ politicians,” and have neither robbed 
the public treasury, nor attacked private 
property. 

Mr. Grand Pierre reserves for Gomez, 
master today of the vast Venezuelan do- 
main, the greatest praises. Gomez, he says, 
became a millionaire by teaching his com- 
patriots how to transform their country 
into one of the most prosperous cattle rais- 
ing producers in the world. Mr. Grand 
Pierre, like the Venezuelan Minister, strives 
to prove that neither life nor private prop- 
erty was safe before the Gomez dynasty 
was established. To strengthen this thesis, 
Mr. Grand Pierre concludes with an argu- 
ment which reveals the real ground for his 
admiration for Gomez: “Gomez is the only 
Latin-American ruler who speaks of the 
United States as a ‘ big brother,’ without 
the tinge of resentment which the use of 
the term arouses elsewhere.” After read- 
in the article of Mr. Grand Pierre, our 
Latin-American peoples will have serious 
grounds to doubt the sincerity of the state- 
ments made by Mr. Fletcher, the American 
spokesman at the Pan-American conference 
at Santiago, Chile, denying United States 
“ paternalism” in South America. 

The fact that Gomez has applied for- no 
new foreign loan is no credit to him, but is 
an argument in favor of the country; it 
gives an idea of what Venezuela would be 
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under a legal government. If Gomez pays 
already existing international debts, he 
does so through no motive of honor, but 
only through fear of foreign Governments, 
for the foreign ministers accredited to 
Caracas, to whom he pays abject deference, 
have access to the financial records. The 
fundamental principle of his foreign pol- 
icy is to pay debts abroad, in order to op- 
press and loot at home. He has built two 
or three roads, but in doing this he has em- 
ployed recruits and “ political prisoners ” 
guarded by armed bandits; a modern ex- 
ploitation of forced labor, such as ob- 
tained in the Middle Ages. In addition to 
looting the public treasury on every occa- 
sion by means of “ additional credits,” he 
robbed the public employees of half their 
assigned salaries from 1914 on, by form- 
ing a “reserve fund” which exceeded the 
sum of 80,000,000 bolivares (about $18,- 
000,000), and which has recently vanished. 
At the beginning of 1922 the Treasury 
showed a deficit of 36,000,000 bolivares, 
caused by official looting. Confirmation 
of this will be found in the Treasury Re- 
port. Such, in the light of actual fact, is 
the vaunted “correct administration of 
the public income.” 

At this same time, Gomez released about 
a dozen “political prisoners,” but in a short 
time he had half of them reincarcerated. 
The fortresses and the “ Rotunda” Prison 
of Caracas are at the present time filled 
with “political prisoners.” If Gomez 
neither executes nor exiles, it is because he 
prefers to torture, poison and assassinate 
in the sombre depths of his prisons, 
through the agency of his executioners. 
The incomplete lists published by the 
Venezuelans abroad account for more than 
1,200 deaths. He imprisoned the students, 
and closed the University of Caracas in- 
definitely. After eight years of embargo, 
he opened the University doors again on 
July 4, 1922, choosing this date in order to 
flatter the United States. 

In factories and offices in New York 
there are about a thousand Venezuelan 
gentlemen, non-politicians, who are hard 
at work, and who cannot return to Venez- 
uela. We Venezuelans today divide our 
people into three classes: the slaves, who 
are trained in the army, who occupy posi- 
tions in the Government departments, in 
the legations, in the consulates, or who en- 
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joy other sinecures; the stoics, who re- 
main at home waiting for the hour of lib- 
eration to strike to rise in revolt; and the 
exiles, who have escaped from the clutches 
of Gomez and have accepted exile and 
ostracism in order to maintain their honor 
and pride, and to hold aloft the flag of 
Venezuela. Out of 50,000 illegally pro- 
scribed Venezuelans there are scarcely half 
a dozen men of selfish ambitions, profes- 
sional politicians, men who have never 
been “ political prisoners ” in my country, 
and who have never made a protest except 
from the vantage point of a thousand 
leagues of distance from Venezuelan ter- 
ritory. 


TORTURE AND DEATH IN PRISONS 


The tragedy of Venezuela has many 
sombre chapters, only a few of which can 
here be summarized. 
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Senor Eloy Escobar Llamozas, a mem- 
ber of the best society of Caracas, 75 years 
of age, was advised by his physician in 
New York not to pass the winter here, and 
to return to the warm climate of his own 
country. Although he was not a politician, 
he asked Gomez for permission to return, 
and the latter granted his request. He re- 
turned. On leaving the train at Caracas, 
he was torn from the arms of his family 
and thrown into the Rotunda Prison. 
Within a week he was dead. His sister, 
Carmen, weeping bitterly, removed the 
veil that covered him in my presence, and 
I saw with my own eyes on the old man’s 
body the traces of the tortures to which he 
had been subjected. 

From this same prison were brought 
forth the corpses of the distinguished law- 
yer, Dr. Alfonso Ortega, who was not a 
politician, and who lost his reason before 
his death; of Dr. Francisco Dominguez 
Acosta, also not a politician, and who paid 
the supreme penalty for having published 
an article at the end of 1917, in which he 
said that Venezuela should not be a neutral 
power, but should join the Allies; of Sefior 
Giuseppi Monagas, for having sent a con- 
gratulatory card to Dr. Acosta; of the poet, 
Leopoldo Torres Abandero, a man of the 
best qualities, and the writer, Pedro Man- 
uel Ruiz, neither one a politician, for hav- 
ing promoted a popular pro-Ally demon- 
stration, and this at a time when the people 
of Venezuela believed in the principle of 
democratic solidarity. From the Caracas 
Rotunda were also brought the bodies 
of Sefior Americo Spinetti, who died of 
hunger, and of Colonel Sotero Mujica, who 
was beaten to death; they were brought 
to their untimely end not because they were 
politicians, but because they were patriots. 

After twelve years of unjust confine- 
ment, General Zoilo Vidal lost his reason; 
he is now in the Insane Asylum at Caracas. 
Captain Luis Rafael Agostini, for having 
rebelled against the usurper, has become a 
physical wreck as the result of torture; the 
unhappy man screamed out supplications 
to be put to death without further tor- 
ments, but Gomez denied him this boon. 
Dr. Regulo Franquiz, a bishop, was seized 
by the assassins as he was proceeding down 
the coast of the Avila. Like Jesus of Naza- 
reth, he was crucified and scourged in a 
dungeon, and when his uncured wounds be- 


came infected, he was given poison, and 
died in convulsions. Every one of all these 
latter-day Christs of the American conti- 
nent was loaded down until his. death with 
leg weights weighing 80 pounds. Only 
limitations of space prevent me from giv- 
ing other cases. 


Acts AGainst PRIVATE PROPERTY 


How does Gomez respect private prop- 
erty? He forced the widow of Sefior Mier 
y Taran, not a politician, to sell to him 
for some $200,000, a rich farming and 
stock property, called La Rubiera. Her 
husband had not been willing to sell this 
property to an American investor for a 
million dollars, and asked for a million 
and a half. Gomez ordered his “State 
Presidents ” to have all stock branded with 
the letter “ R ” brought to La Rubiera. The 
stockmen who had purchased this stock 
from the owner vainly protested, but they 
cannot sell their flocks except at the price 
per head fixed by Gomez. Sometimes he 
“buys” them at a low price, and sells 
them at a huge profit. 

The River and Coast Navigation Com- 
pany was seized, through a fraudulent op- 
eration. Gomez expelled Sefior Julio 
Melendrez, not a politician, who died in 
exile. from his rich estate, El Banco, in 
the State of Zulia, and seized the property. 
He forced two venerable old ladies to “ sell 
him” at an absurd price, a piece of prop- 
erty in the State of Aragua called La 
Trinidad; they signed the deed of trans- 
fer under coercion, amid bitter tears. 

Gomez has the monopoly of weighing 
meat, at an exorbitant price per pound. 
He does not have the milk monopoly, be- 
cause the German owner of the Rincon- 
ada creamery had influence with his Am- 
bassador, Herr von Prollius, and refused 
to “ sell” it, nor was he willing to charge 
20 cents a quart for milk, as Gomez de- 
manded, a price so prohibitive that it 
would have lost him all his trade and 
would have made it impossible for the 
people to buy milk. Gomez put a pro- 
hibitive tax on the importation of butter, 
and opened a “ Jactuario” (dairy) at Mar- 
acay. in order to demand a price equally 
prohibitive. 

A drought occurred in the town of Coro, 
and merchants and local residents had to 
lend aid secretly, as Gomez threatened to 
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imprison any one who revealed the truth. 
The most prominent women of the town 
sent out a pamphlet asking for assistance; 
this circular was held up, at the orders of 
Gomez, in the central office of the Tele- 
graph Company. A committee made up 
of members of his “ congress ” went to him 
and asked him, on behalf of these ladies, 
to suppress for a few days the taxes on the 
importation of cereals from the nearby 
island of Curazao, offering him in their 
name the sum of 200,000 bolivares. Gomez 
replied in these words: “I will not free 
the grain of tax. If these ladies offer me 
such a sum of money, how much more 
must they have?” 

About 2,000 people died of hunger in 
the State of Falcon, because of drought and 
inhuman treatment. The present repre- 
sentative of the Gomez dynasty at Wash- 
ington is a native of this State. A hyena 
whose blood thirst and covetousness can- 
not be appeased, Gomez one day sent de- 
tachments of his mercenaries to the large 
heron farm of La Rubiera, with the order 


to shoot down the innocent herons. They 
did so. He filled trunks with their plumes, 
to the value of some $250,000, and sent 
them to be sold in the United States, but 
they did not pass the port of New York, 
because the birds from which the plumes 


had been taken had been shot. This is 
confirmed by a report on foreign rela- 
tions. I pass in silence all the repulsive 
and barbarous conditions that prevail as 
respects social morality and the press. 
All this is possible, first, because in 
Venezuela there is no national army, only 
a gang of armed bandits, encamped amidst 
our glorious tombs with Gomez at their 
head, himself in revolt against the nation’s 
institutions, enjoying the official sanction 
of all the civilized Governments of the 
world, who have recognized him; and, sec- 
ondly, because of the criminal and abomin- 
able anarchy that has reigned, and still 
reigns among the exiles. The revolution- 
ary leader does not wish, and rather fears, 
national approval; he wishes his “ revolu- 
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tion” to be one of the old style, in the 
days when the most obscure official, in the 
name of a liberty which he neither under- 
stood nor practiced, stormed the Capitol 
after an armed adventure; he wishes to 
lift himself in exile, as Gomez does 
in power, to a position of supreme 
authority, dispenser of all rights, with the 
sole difference that Gomez possesses and 
the revolutionary leader only wishes to 
possess.. It may well be imagined, how- 
ever, that those who refuse to sell their 
honor to Gomez, who is actually in power, 
will even more refuse to sell it to the revo- 
lutionary leader, who presents only a re- 
mote hope. He, like Gomez, wishes only 
subordinates and “friends,” that is, 
slaves. He says frankly to these imbeciles: 
“* Submit.” 

But between Gomez and the revolution- 
ary leader remain the patriots, especially 
the civil element, the mass of proscribes, 
men ranging between 30 and 45 years of - 
age. Our generation possesses courage, 
strength, brains, initiative, inspiration, 
above all, idealism, but it is unarmed, and 
hence Venezuela remains enslaved. First 
the despot Castro, and then for the last 
fourteen years the despot Gomez, have de- 
prived us for a quarter of a century of the 
right of creating a patrimony with which 
to take proper care of our families and 
lead a decent life. Meanwhile, Gomez, 
who is the only armed revolutionary, has 
placed over the main door of the republic, 
and over his international offices a huge 
placard on which the American peoples 
may read these words: “ Venezuela is 
being slain again: I hire Venezuelans and 
foreigners.” The revolutionary leader has 
this inscribed over the entrance to his re- 
treat: “ Let my friends follow me.” But 
we who are patriots, have written on our 
hearts: “ Counter revolution, national sanc- 
tion, a republic, neither the executioner 
Gomez nor the revolutionary leader.” 
Meanwhile Venezuela remains enslaved, 
and the greedy crows still circle above our 
tombs. Let the world judge. 
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A spirited defense of South American democracy 
democratic Presidents have achieved 
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century—F ree institutions in Peru obstructed by the present regime 


in his article entitled “ Despots a 

Political Necessity in Latin Amer- 
ica” to the effect that “ the majority of the 
people of Latin-American countries are 
indifferent as to whether their govern- 
ment is an autocracy or a republic,” and 
that “ democracy in the majority of Latin- 
American countries is not yet  possi- 
ble” do injustice and injury to Spanish- 
American civilization. I have devoted my 
time during the three years of my residence 
in the United States to explain and defend 
this civilization, and I have found intelli- 
gent and fair-minded persons everywhere, 
who understand that Spanish America is 
too large and too complicated to permit of 
hasty generalizations concerning it. 

In his general conception, Mr. Grand 
Pierre includes countries which, until only 
recently, were subject to Spanish rule; 
States, whose geographical position have 
brought about greater foreign influence or 
interest; countries which have tried inde- 
pendent life for more than a century with- 
out the obstacle to which he refers; nations 
favored by physiographical and ethnical 
factors, and those peoples who have been 
hindered by the nature of the land and by 
a variety of races. 

Love of liberty and efforts to attain dem- 
ocracy are common to all ‘South-American 
nations; but the results have necessarily 
been governed by the economic, moral, 
geographical and historical obstacles with 
which they have had to contend. 


TT: statements of Mr. C. Grand Pierre 


With a scholarly judgment characterized 
by keen insight and accuracy, Lord Bryce 
distinguishes at least three stages in the 
development of Spanish America, classify- 
ing these countries in three groups. The 
first of these has a personal, autocratic 
government, like that of Haiti. The sec- 
ond has an intensely personal government 
which, however, to a great degree, is in- 
spired by, and under the selective control 
of, definite democratic institutions. The 
third group has a government, like that of 
Brazil, Uruguay and Argentine, which is 
already functioning as a stable republic. 

Mr. Grand Pierre, furthermore, is la- 
mentably confused in his ideas concerning 
the historical periods, which naturally have 
distinct cultures and require different gov- 
ernments. In his opinion the firm govern- 
ments which were the result of a historical 
situation and which, in spite of their evils, 
play their part in the political evolution 
of America,—just as some dictators of the 
early and middle nineteenth century,—are 
exactly like the anachronistic and destruc- 
live tyrannies of the twentieth century, 
which are due to a factor too much neg- 
lected by positivists and which modern his- 
torians, like Strachey and Seignobos, have 
considered as accidents, determined by the 
character of political leaders and by the 
circumstances of the international moment. 

This confusion leads this writer to place 
characters, who, although tyrannical and 
cruel, have a certain tragic greatness, and 
who were cultured and absolutely honest 
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in money matters, on the same plane with 
petty tyrants. One must not place on the 
same level despots who really attend to 
the material progress of their country, who 
organize its finances and jealously defend 
its sovereignty, and those grasping leaders 
who disorganize the treasury, waste by gifts 
and corruption money which should be 
spent on public works and who, completely 
alien to the instinct of national independ- 
ence and autonomy, deliver to foreign 
hands the functions of sovereignty and 
convert their countries into protectorates. 

In the period of evolution in which some 
South-American countries find themselves 
at the present time, a strong and eflicient 
executive power is indispensable, a power 
inspired by high ideals and served by 
capable and honest persons. But these 
creative and educative Governments must 
not be confused with the despotisms which 
destroy every institution and make demo- 
cratic education impossible. 

The most efficacious of the South Amer- 
ican dictatorships—that of Guzman Blanco 
in Venezuela, that of Garcia Moreno in 
and that of Porfiro Diaz in 


Ecuador, 
Mexico—produced a material well-being 
which was only transitory, and which soon 


became anarchy and dissolution. Vene- 
zuela and Ecuador have suffered in the last 
fifty years the consequences of dictator- 
ships. Everyone knows that the anarchy 
of Mexico, dating from the fall of Diaz, 
was due to the fact that this so-called 
scientific dictatorship did not apprehend 
the vital problems of that country, viz., 
large landed estates and popular educa- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries which have prospered are 
precisely those which have had constitu- 
ional governments. 

The political and economic progress of 
Argentine is the work of Mitre, Sarmiento 
and Avellaneda, true types of democratic 
statesmen. The institutional stability of 
Colombia begins with Carlos Restrepo, who 
converted the old revolutionary opposi- 
tion into governmental opposition. The 
advanced reforms in Uruguay are due to 
the democratic policy of the Red party 
which gave representation to the White 
party in the administrative Council, and to 
all minorities in Congress by proportional 
election. 


Referring especially to Peru, I must 
point out that national organization after 
the nation gained its independence was not 
the work of a despot or of a dictator, but 
of a true democratic leader, General Cas- 
tilla, one of the most beautifully human 
figures in South American history. He 
abolished the colonial taxes which weighed 
heavily upon the natives, freed the slaves, 
fostered public education, surrounded him- 
self with the most capable men, even 
though they were his enemies, initiated the 
reform of civil legislation, brought about 
penal reform, saw to the development of 
the Amazon region, and, respecting the 
Constitution, which prohibited presidential 
re-election, left the power to his successor 
at the end of his legal term. 

A civilian statesman, Don Manuel 
Pardo, opposed the military party and 
founded, with distinguished foreign spe- 
cialists, the School of Mines, Political 
Science, and Arts and Trades. 

After the war with Chile, Peru entered 
upon a new life through the efforts of an- 
other true modern statesman, Don Nicholas 
de Pierola. The administration of Presi- 
dent Pierola proves that in Peru a demo- 
cratic government is not only possible, but 
is the only form which has good results. 
This Government adhered strictly to the 
Constitution, respected the opposition in 
Parliament, the judicial power and the 
autonomy of the University, and granted 
complete liberty of criticism to the press. 
The administration of President Pierola 
also brought about the following far- 
reaching reforms: 

1. The instruction of the army by French 
officers and the employment of foreign experts 
for public instruction. (Mr. Pierre mis-states 
Peruvian history when he attributes these ini- 
tiatives to the present Government) ; 

2. The gold standard, which has given to 
Peru one of the best systems of currency in the 
world; 

3. The scientific budget, which adjusts ex- 
penditures to revenues, provides for fortnightly 
payments of salaries to civil service employees 
and for punctual payments of the national debt; 

4. Efficient collection of taxes, which doubled 
the revenue without an increase of rates; 

5. The establishment of a Department of Pub- 
lic Works, which began the construction of roads, 
railroads and buildings; 

6. An international policy both worthy of 
and jealous of the territorial rights of the coun- 
try. 
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Sefior Pierola opposed attempts at con- 
stitutional reforms which would permit 
presidential re-election, thereby teaching a 
most noble lesson in unselfishness and pa- 
iriotism. The institutional work of Mr. 
Pierola was continued by his successors in 
its general lines, especially under the hon- 
est and progressive administration of Dr. 
José Pardo. It was built up, indeed, on 
such firm foundations that it has been able 
to maintain itself for twenty years, though 
it is still struggling against the destructive 
program followed tenaciously by the pres- 
ent Government. 

The serious conflict which exists in Peru, 
and which Mr. Grand Pierre describes er- 
roneously as “a war of extermination 
against the small minority,” is the strug- 
gle between the personal rule of President 
Leguia and the democratic and economic 
institutions established by President Pie- 
rola. 

Mr. Grand Pierre gives the name of 
“ politicians ” to persons who have noth- 
ing to do with politics in the real mean- 
ing of the word, and who constitut2 the 
most representative element of the coun- 
try; to the members of the tribunals of 
justice which insist upon respect for their 
decisions which have been disregarded by 
Leguia’s government; to the members of 
the bar interested in this connection; to the 
University, which has defended its violated 
academic autonomy and liberty; to banks 
and institutions of credit which were un- 
willing to abandon the monetary system 
established by President Pierola for the 
issuing of notes under Government con- 
trol; to journalists of all shades of opin- 
ion who insist on the freedom of the press; 
in short, to all the social forces. 

That the general public has supported 
national institutions is proved by what has 
happened. Public opinion has defended 
the autonomy of the University, making 
the Government’s University impossible. 
Public opinion, supporting the banks, 
brought about the failure of the Govern- 
ment’s plan and established the Reserve 
Bank. Public opinion will continue the 
struggle and will triumph in its war to 
regain respect for judicial power and for 
individual liberty, and, above all. to re- 
gain the right of free suffrage in the 
approaching elections. Democracy can 
not, and must not die in Peru. 


We must reject as calumnious the asser- 
tion of Mr. Grand Pierre that the gov- 
erning class has been “ unspeakably cor- 
rupt,” and that among the lower classes 
politics has been considered mainly as a 
diversion. 

The Peruvian governing class, especial- 
ly the professional and industrial element, 
which constitutes the opposition to the 
personal Government, is not accustomed 
to gain its livelihood from politics, as 
Mr. Grand Pierre erroneously states, and 
has given proof of absolute honesty. 
Peru, in her constitutional periods, does 
not show any such cases of administrative 
corruption as have been frequent even in 
advanced democracies. The intellectual 
class has abstained from politics whenever 
it has not seen its way clear to act rightly; 
nevertheless it has not neglected its duty, 
which has been to secure protection against 
abuses and to defend legality. Many emi- 
nent men who might have kept their posi- 
tions under the present régime have pre- 
ferred to lose them, rather than consent to 
that which was against their conscience. As 
for the popular classes, they have re- 
mained loyal to national interests, and have 
rallied enthusiastically to the support of 
the true patriots. Thus is explained the 
rare popularity enjoyed by Castilla and 
Pierola. 

The charge that those who oppose the 
present rule have been prompted to do so 
by hatred for those foreigners engaged 
for some of the public services, is also 
false. On the contrary, the intellectuals of 
Peru have welcomed these experts, espe- 
cially the Americans, most cordially. It 
was the present Rector of the University, 
Dr. Villaran, leader of the movement in 
favor of the judicial power and of the 
autonomy of the University, who, as Min- 
ister of Instruction, contracted for the 
services of the foreign experts. I am glad 
to say that the staff of the Mercurio Peru- 
ano. of which I am the editor, has fra- 
ternally welcomed these experts and has 
been honored by the contribution and pub- 
lication of their articles. 

The statement that no_ revolutionary 
movement can take place without killing 
foreigners or without breaking the treaties 
signed with them, is offensive to Peru. 
Because of the traditional peacefulness of 
the native population and of the nobility 
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of the Castilian race, the Peruvians are 
one of the most generous and most humane 
of peoples. The foreigner finds himself 
a privileged character. All the Latin- 
American Governments, whether revolu- 
‘ionary or not, have submitted to courts of 
arbitration the claims of foreigners, and 
they have complied with the findings of 
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these courts. Peru is not, as Mr. Grand 
Pierre describes it, a nation of inferior peo- 
ple which needs the degrading paternal 
system which he recommends. The only 
thing which Peru needs is to recover the 
liberty which it has lost and to assume 
once more in the next election its electoral 
freedom and full sovereignty, 


[COMMUNICATED ] 


THE AMERICAN LOAN TO BOLIVIA 


A statement by the spokesman for the 
American bankers who floated the loan 


of the Current History MacGazine 

contain certain statements with ref- 
erence to Bolivia which are evidently 
based upon incorrect information. 

In the March number it is stated that 
The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, representing American subscribers 
to the Bolivian loan of 1922, protested the 
(non) payment of interest of that loan 
to the Bolivian Government. 

That statement is incorrect. The Trust 
Company has made no such protest; and 
indeed could not have made it, because the 
Belivian Government has paid the interest 
in full and has, in addition thereto, de- 
posited with the Trustee the full amount 
required for sinking fund purposes; that 
amount has been expended by the Trustee 
in the purchase of bonds as required by 
the Trust Contract. 

In the April number, a writer declares 
that the loan of $26,000,000 was concluded 
on terms “that fill all Bolivians with in- 
dignation,” and that “ will certainly cover 
American and European banking houses 
with shame when the monstrous details are 
made known.” 

The loan in question was the result of 
extended negotiations, during which the 
bankers endeavored to inform themselves 
regarding the financial situation and re- 
quirements of Bolivia. They ascertained 
that though Bolivia was a rich country, 
amply able to meet its obligations under 


Tr March, April, and May numbers 


a loan such as contemplated, its finances 
at the time the loan was being considered 
were in a serious state. Bolivia had a 
floating indebtedness of many millions at 
a high rate of interest, immediately pay- 
able and, therefore, extremely embarrass- 
ing to the Government. It had outstanding 
millions more of so-called “ customs notes,” 
which had been issued in anticipation of 
future revenues, and which, because the 
notes were legal tender for such revenues, 
left the Government with very reduced 
income. It had several funded loans, se- 
cured beyond reasonable limits by taxes 
which were thus made unavailable for new 
credits. It had an important external is- 
sue of $5,000,000, which had not yet been 
sold to the public, and which it would be 
necessary to convert in order that the plac- 
ing of the new loan might be effected suc- 
cessfully. 

The bankers insisted that, before Bolivia 
could expect to receive new money, the 
above situation should be corrected; and 
it was accordingly agreed that the loan of 
1922 should be large enough to pay off 
almost all floating indebtedness, to retire 
all customs notes, and to convert the out- 
standing issues which were in the way into 
a consolidated external loan. This was 
accomplished by putting out $24,000,000 
of bonds of a total authorized issue of 
$33,000,000. Of the bonds issued, $5,000,- 
000 were exchanged bond for bond for the 
$5,000,000 previously issued and as yet 
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unsold to the public: the remaining $19,- 
(90,000 were purchased by the hankers 
at several points higher than the present 
market value of the bonds. That price 
was paid to the Government, or was used to 
retire the obligations above referred to. 
It was paid without commissions or deduc- 
tions of any kind, so far as the bankers 
were concerned, the Government receiving 
the entire benefit. It happened, fortunate- 
ly for Bolivia, that the sale was consum- 
mated at the very moment when the market 
for South American bonds was at its high- 
est, and the issue was a complete success. 
A month later the bonds could not have 
been sold at any figure approaching the 
price paid. 


As stated above, the authorized issue 
totalled $33,000,000. Bonds to the value 
of $9,000,000 were reserved for future 
issue. Of the bonds so reserved, $4,000,000 
were set aside for the construction of what 
is known as the Postosi-Sucre railroad; 
but, for economic reasons, it was expressly 
provided in the Trust Contract that such 
bonds should not be issued until certain 
conditions had been met. These condi- 
tions were: (1) that the Government should 
have balanced its budget for 12 successive 
months; and (2) that the revenues from 
the pledged taxes during a specified period 
should have amounted to at least one and 
one-half times the service of the loan, in- 
cluding the service upon the additional 
bonds proposed to be issued. 


It is in connection with these additional 
Potosi-Sucre .bonds that difficulties have 
arisen. The people of Sucre apparently 
believed that the money for their road had 
been provided; and in that belief they seem 
to have been supported by the Government 
“ itself. Be that as it may, on Jan. 1, 1923, 
the Government asked the Trustee to au- 
thenticate and issue $2,000,000 of bonds 
for the Potosi-Sucre railroad. As the con- 


ditions for the issue of such bonds had not 
been met, the Trustee very properly re- 
fused to authenticate them; and thereupon 
a political situation arose in Bolivia which 
placed the Government in an embarrassing 
position. 

The continued insistence by the Govern- 
ment, and the continued refusal of the 
Trustee, to authenticate the bonds in ques- 
tion, led ultimately to friction. Moved 
apparently by a desire to impress the Trus- 
tee and the bankers with the necessity of 
yielding to his demands, the President of 
Bolivia finally took the position that the 
limitations regarding the issue of bonds 
for the Potosi-Sucre railroad and certain 
other provisions of the Loan Contract of 
1922 were unauthorized and must be 
changed. It was for the purpose of mak- 
ing clear to the President the position of 
the Trustee and of the banks that the lat- 
ter recently sent two representatives to La 
Paz; and it is reported that the President, 
on his part, proposes to send two repre- 
sentatives to New York to discuss the mat- 
ter further. In the meantime, however, the 
interest and sinking fund is being paid, 
and the President has given assurances that 
it will continue to be paid. 

The May number contains still another 
mistaken report. It is there stated that 
there has been a storm of indignation in 
Latin-America against the Bolivian loan 
of 1922; that the State Department has 
consented to the modification of the Loan 
Contract; and that, but for this, “ the work 
of the Pan-American Conference at Santi- 
ago, Chile, would have been jeopardized 
and the position of the American delegates 
made untenable.” 

So far as we are informed the question 
of the Bolivian loan has not been even men- 
tioned in the Santiago Conference; and the 
State Department has not, and could not 
if it would, make changes of any kind in 
the contract in question. 





A FRANK ANALYSIS OF AMERICA’S 
NATIONAL FAULTS 


By ELIzaBETH TILTON 


Legislative Chairman, National Congress of Mothers and Parent 
Teachers Associations 


Instability and rest!essness a chief shortcoming of the American people 
—The dangers of crude thinking—Physica! education one remedy— 
Enforcement of prohibi ion and maintenance of peace our chief tasks 


Mencken, “taking one with an- 

other, are the most timorous, snivel- 
ing, poltroonish, ignominious, mob of serfs 
and goose-steppers ever gathered under 
one flag in Christendom since the Middle 
Ages.” There is no need to go quite so far 
as Mr. Mencken; yet while the magazines 
are fairly full of the virtues of the Ameri- 
can people, and of the wonders of the 
Women’s Organizations, and while we rec- 
ognize these wonders, it might be a good 
tonic to visualize the faults, if any such 
exist. With this in view, I wrote to vari- 
ous women-leaders through the country 
who are dealing with large masses of the 
American people and suggested that they 
declare what seem to be the main faults of 
their constituents. Now, whereas these 
same women had a few months previously 
answered at once and fully a questionnaire 
on thirteen of the broad issues of the day, 
verv few of them replied to this request for 
a summary of American faults. A few 
wrote frankly they had no ideas on the sub- 
ject. One or two wrote virtuously that they 
thought “boosting better than knocking.” 
A few sent concise and thoughtful answers. 
From this I glean that the women leaders 
of our large organizations are executives of 
high quality passing sanely on the ideas of 
others, but not given to formulating theo- 
ries of their own; acquisitive rather than 
meditative. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, President of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
writes: 

Our biggest National faults seem to me to be: 

1. Lack of law-abiding spirit. 


a HE American people,” says H. L. 


2. Snap judgments—leading to undigested ac- 
tivities. 

3. Lack of persistence. 

4. Tendency to divide 
classes. 

5. Inadequate education. 

Mrs. Imogen B. Oakley of Philadelphia, 
Chairman, Division of Civil Service of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
says: 

1. We are too cocksure of ourselves; too sure 
that we are right and all the rest of the world 
is wrong. This may be a fault of youth, but, 
surely we are old enough to have out-grown it. 

2. We are too confident that we can assimi- 
late all the races of the earth. We refuse to 
admit that the melting-pot no longer melts, that 
non-assimilable particles are floating on the top 
and spoiling the whole brew; that the whole brew 
is, in fact, a super-saturated solution, and we are 
not an American Nation but groups of diverse, 
un-assimilable peoples, and that in consequence, 
there are rocks ahead for democracy. 

3. We are too desirous to live to ourselves 
and leave Europe to fight her troubles alone, 
forgetting that the world has become too narrow 
for any one nation not to suffer when the others 
suffer, but this fault is less of the whole nation 
than of our rather mediaeval, if not antediluvian, 
Senate. 

4. We are too prone to worship financial suc- 
cess without inquiring whether it was achieved 
honestly or by following devious paths. 

5. We are willing to see our cities governed 
by the worst elements of our people rather than 
the best. We sit by calmly and permit graft 
and incompetency in high places. So far as our 
cities go, and often our States also, we remain 
“corrupt and contented,” as Philadelphia was 
once described; and as I fear she remains, al- 
though she has for company most of the other 
cities of the country. 

6. We tolerate in our courts an antiquated 


into groups, blocs 
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procedure that impedes and prevents justice and 
encourages crime. I have served as a juror in 
the criminal court and my experience has left 
me profoundly depressed over the situation in 
the courts and the absolute inefficiency of the 
jury system as at present administered. 


Mrs. Oakley adds that after all she does 
- not wish to be considered too much of a 
pessimist and believes that if one race or 
one millennium does noi bring a noticea- 
ble improvement, the improvement is bound 
to come in the end. 

In this arraignment, one finds one’s self 
groping for the main fault. In ~ The Na- 
tion’s Business,” President Emeritus Eliot 
of Harvard University, says: 

The main defects are plain enough: Most 
Americans, educated or uneducated, rich or poor, 
young or old, except the men well-trained for 
the medical, the artistic, or the scientific pro- 
fessions, cannot see or hear straight, make an 
accurate record of what they have just seen or 
heard, remember exactly for an hour what they 
suppose themselves to have seen or heard, or 
draw the just limited inference from premises, 
true or false, which they accept. 

Again, twentieth century Americans, educated 
and uneducated alike, manifest a capacity for 
gregarious excitement which for the time being 
destroys the judgment and often leads to foolish 
action. This tendency is manifested in political 
conventions, labor union meetings, “ drives” for 
multifarious objects, religious revivals, stock ex- 
changes with their preposterous rumors, and 
public ball games. It produces long-continued 
screaming or howling, and _ other irrational 
demonstrations. These manifestations of bodily 
and mental instability in throngs have increased 
rapidly within the past twenty-five years, and 
the strenuous, agitated, hurrying life which most 
Americans have lately been living, speeded up 
by telegraphs, telephones, express trains, the 
automobile and rapid machinery in general. 


THE ResTLess AMERICAN 


In all this, there arises naturally the de- 
sire to know what there is in the make-up 
of the American to create his particular 


short-comings. Most persons with whom 
I have talked agree that we have, at least, 
two main characteristics: a generous desire 
to have everybody have everything and a 
great, mental restlessness, giving us not so 
much an artistic, emotional quality (like 
the French or Irish) as a keyed-up, nerv- 
ous quality. This restlessness, apparently, 
is not new, for in 1835, Richard Cobden 
describing the American people finds their 
two prominent characteristics to be the uni- 
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versal hope of rising in the social scale 
giving a sense of self-respect to all and a 
restless energy. “The United States,” says 
Lord Bryce, “ is the most unrestful country 
the world.” 

The origin of this restlessness is some- 
times laid to the climate; again to the fact 
that we are not, like European races, a 
homogeneous stock, ever rising from the 
plodding peasant of the soil, but a varied 
race of immigrants, these latter being by 
nature the mentally restless of their own 
race. The Puritans, with whom we started, 
were not, it is averred, the phlegmatic of 
the nation, but the more mentally eager 
and they started us in mental restlessness; 
they set the pace which makes us a nervous, 
kind, keyed-up, proud and flitting people, 
at once timid and enthusiastic, nervously 
fearful to embark on risks of an enterprise 
like World Organization and yet all for 
the Federation of the World. 

It is striking to note how in dealing with 
large masses of Americans the pitfalls en- 
countered so often work back to the two 
traits above mentioned. For example, in 
dealing with the 400,000 members of my 
own organization, I find them all eager- 
ness for the new measure, but not leaving 
enough energy behind to establish the old. 
Such a tussle indeed it is, once having 
passed Maternity Aid, Prohibition, Civil 
Service, to induce our civic armies to see 
them through. In short, intellectual rest- 
lessness is a menace to law enforcement, 
drudgery, thoroughness. It also militates 
against that quality that Gladstone said 
was basic to the success of all large move- 
ments, power to keep the Central Aim and 
let the small-fry frictions go. Here is 
where the Englishman’s phlegm comes to 
the rescue. He can keep the vision and 
drop the personalities much more easily 
than our keyed-up Americans; can fight his 
opponent, bludgeon for bludgeon, on the 
platform and walk away with him arm in 
arm. The something that makes us hasten 
also makes us sensitive and less able to be 
impersonal in the battles of life. 

Other ways of noting our temperament 
bring out the real danger to democracy 
lying therein. Take, for illustration, the 
referendum. A writer in the Boston Her- 
ald says, “Is the virtuous principle * let 
the people rule’ on which our country 
was founded being carried to an excess, 
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where it becomes, if not a vice, at least a 
madness? California in its zeal for this 
great principle, added to its excessive 
mental activity, has placed on the ballot 
thirty-four referenda, most of them on 
technical questions.” The writer asks if 
there are any known human beings that 
are fitted to pass on thirty-four referenda 
and yet here are an over-busy people de- 
ciding them not out of knowledge, but out 
of an excitement engendered probably the 
day before from the last slogan in the lat- 
est newssheet. “ History shows that free- 
dom is a very precarious possession which 
a nation cannot continue to enjoy for many 
centuries unless it uses it with exceptional 
wisdom,” says President Emeritus Hadley 
of Yale University. Surely, thirty-four 
referenda brings to bear on government 
the very opposite of exceptional wisdom,— 
and yet the referendum idea is spreading. 

The question, then, is this: Are we tend- 
ing in our enthusiastic ideal, everything 
for all, coupled with intellectual restless- 
ness, to produce the worst kind of poverty, 
poor thinking, and its consequence, gov- 
ernment undermined by ignorance? It 
seems to me we must answer Yes, and hav- 
ing so concluded, proceed to find what 
remedies we can; remedies that teach us to 
exchange ready-made slogans for the habit 
of weighing evidence; to separate prejudice 
from fact, irrational excitement from com- 
mon sense and poor heroes for those of a 
high-grade. 

Talking with educators on what should 
be done to make the thought of today bet- 
ter, they give this answer, “If you try to 
make the American boy do the drudging, 
routine work that alone makes careful 
thinking, he breaks under it. His nervous 
restlessness demands more variety.” This 
is why Dr. Eliot, in the article referred to 
above, says that the first step towards cur- 
ing the growing irrational excitement of 
our people is physical education. To 
overcome our faults (the dangers of de- 
mocracy) we have first to create a less 
keyed-up type. Here is where the women’s 
organizations could help, could institute 
not a “ drive” but A Hundred Years’ Cru- 
sade to build up first class physical-fitness. 

Even with our Health problem fairly 
well met, other problems await solution. 
There is education. Up to now education 
has concerned itself with the child after 
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he is born. Probably the time has come to 
give some attention to what child gets born. 
If we are to take in half the Near East, can 
we escape some lowering of our standards 
to those of backward races, not easily as- 
similable with ourselves? Can we run a 
democracy where large groups of the voters 
have no self-governing genius or inherit- 
ance? This is something that the near 
future must consider. 


Has Our IpEALISM WANED? 


Given the health and immigration prob- 
lems fairly well met, we have not neces- 
sarily wiped out our American faults or 
exchanged wrong admirations for right 
ones. What of our idealism? Mr. Henry 
Morgenthau in his “ All in a Life-Time,” 
indicates a slipping of this idealism in the 
last forty years owing to our pre-occupa- 
tion with business; years, he says, in which 
the energies of the people were absorbed 
in the conquest of the West. “ Monstrous 
fortunes grew up over night,—masters of 
industry amassed gold beyond the wildest 
dreams of even gem-laden Oriental poten- 
tates. Masters of finance sat at the golden 
head-waters directing fertilizing streams of 
credit all alike money-mad.” Mr. 
Morgenthau points out that under such con- 
ditions the hero becomes the money-maker, 
honors go to him rather than to the patriot 
or the statesman, and as a result the best 
brains of the country are drained out of 
public service into business life. Men who 
should be leading great public causes are 
giving the last drop of their over-taxed in- 
tellects to being Presidents of Corporations 
and what is worse brook no movements 
that threaten their vast aggregations of 
capital. Of course, under such conditions 
idealism sinks. The boy grows up wor- 
shipping the man of millions rather than 
the man of vision, and this man of millions 
sits on every board smothering any change 
in thought or action that will upset the 
existing order into which his fortune fits. 
Thus, a democracy tends to become a 
“timocracy.” Fear reigns in place of bold 
advance into wider worlds. Nationalism, 
for example, rushes ahead and interna- 
tionalism lingers. 

I think we must all agree that along with 
our mental restlessness and our tendency 
to carry too far our theory of “let the 
people rule,” let everything be done by 
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everybody, our idealism and our independ- 
ence of thought have suffered under the 
mentality of capitalism, self-absorbed and 
fighting change. I say “have suffered,” 
but I do not say “ have been demolished.” 
To me there is no better mirror in which 
to see ourselves today,—good and bad,— 
than to stand off and visualize how well we 
have fulfilled the dream of Richard Cob- 
den about us. In 1835 this practical, busi- 
ness-man idealist was convinced that our 
modern world could not continue to ad- 
vance unless it greatly mitigated prevalent 
race-destroyers,—especially two, liquor and 
war. To minimize these evils, however, 
would take, he foresaw, not only vision but 
great organizing energy. -This he thought 
we as a people might develop to a degree 
where we could do battle effectively for 
Prohibition Enforced, for Peace Realized. 
But the one thing that he feared might 
stand in the way was the vast prosperity 
that he knew was bound to come to us from 
our mammoth-breeding soil and the deple- 
tion that such prosperity brings to energy 
and idealism. 


THE PLuToOcRATIC MENTALITY 


We stand today with these two tasks well 
begun but not finished. To have so well 
begun them shows much vision coupled 
with organizing genius. But what stays the 
finishing of the process? 

Let us look at the battle against liquor. 
Inch by inch, our cleanliness, our domestic 
purity has given us our urge to force back 
the saloon until in a mighty, convulsive 
struggle we have outlawed the trafic from 
ocean to ocean, a marvelous tribute to our 
organizing genius. But what curbs the 
final achievement of reasonable enforce- 
ment? The mental restlessness, the lack of 
persistence enters in here; but far more 
inimical is the depletion of idealism, of 
manliness that gladly sacrifices personal 
appetite to the good of the whole. The 
sons of Capital, turning into malefactors 
of great intelligence, create a “ Rich Re- 
bellion against Prohibition ” which so low- 
ers the morale of courts and police as to 
make Prohibition well-nigh unenforceable 
in spots. Prosperity has dimmed self-sac- 
rifice. It is the same mentality, too, that 
is making a progressive peace policy hard 
to attain, giving us “ a few ambitious men ” 


working under the lash’ of Capital, near- 
sighted, unsocialized and fighting change. 
This is the spirit that kills, the spirit Cob- 
den feared. And its power is made greater 
by that very principle of ours, let every- 
body do everything. The “half-taught 
plutocrat ” fights progress through his abil- 
ity to mould the opinion and buy up the 
votes of the ignorant new-comer, unused to 
our economic thinking and expressing his 
ignorance through what President Harding 
calls “the drift towards pure democracy ” 
-—referenda. Under such conditions gov- 
ernment tends to be run not by exceptional 
wisdom but by selfish and ignorant think- 
ing. A vanishing middle-class is a great 
menace to good government, for with it 
economic thinking tends to vanish too, 
thinking for the greatest good of the great- 
est number. 

It is today as if two messengers stood 
aloft and called to us,—‘‘ Come you on to 
Race-Survival ”—or, “Come you on to 
Race Degeneracy.” I like to believe that 
there is still enough clean, virile manhood 
in us to respond to the first messenger, but 
if the response is to be efficiently carried 
out the American people must be willing to 
visualize their faults and put themselves in 
training to overcome them. 

Is it not true that the Four Great Ameri- 
can Paupers are:— 

1. Poor Idealism—worship of the man 
of millions rather than the man of vision. 

2. Poor Thinking—excess of emotion 
over thought. ; 

3. Poor Democrats—refusal to bow to 
majority rule and obedience to law. 

4. Poor Persistence—enthusiasm _ that 
puts through the law but peters out in the 
harder task of enforcement. 

High tasks are in sight for us as a peo- 
ple,—tasks that accomplished would make 
our career in the history of nations precious 
with worth; but achievement means a whole 
nation visualizing its faults and putting it- 
self in training in order to reach the goal. 
In short, we are asked to lead civilization 
in the direction of salvaging civilization. 

The need is to re-trim our thinking con- 
stantly and systematically. Too many 
wicks are burning dim, throwing the light 
as far as the last slogan, but not as far as 
the “exceptional wisdom” that alone can 
make our democracy an enduring asset in 
the march of progress. 





EUROPE’S DIPLOMATIC PAST 
BROUGHT TO LIGHT 


By A. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 


Professor 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, a 


descendant of Moses 


Mendelssohn, the philosopher, and a grandson of Felix Men- 

delssohn-Bartholdy, the famous musician, is one of the fore- 

most of present-day German historians and a thinker of 
broad and liberal views 


The inside story of pre-war world politics revealed by the publi- 
cation of documents preserved in the secret archives of the 
German Foreign Office—A mighty pageant of monarchs, 
statesmen and warriors who no longer occupy the stage. 


NE thousand three hundred and six- 
ty-five documents of the first twenty 
years of European diplomacy after 

the Franco-Prussian War, in six heavy 
volumes—even the zealous scholar will 
find that a heavy draft upon his patience. 
But that is only a beginning. Six further 
volumes, covering the years 1890-98, are 
just about to be published, and later 5,000 
documents will be added, covering the 
years from 1898 till the fateful Summer 
of 1914. 

Would it not have been better to burn 
them up? Lord Birkenhead, in a review 
of Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s book on Lord 
Salisbury, said that the war has made us 
all weary of diplomatic complications; 
that nobody wants to hear anything more 
on the subject since the big guns have 
pounded into a heap of political débris 
the whole Victorian fagade of Austrian, 
Russian and German diplomacy. But with 
all due respect for the authority of the for- 
mer Lord Chancellor, I still think that he 
is mistaken in that view. Nobody—and 
least of all a German—will wish to mini- 
mize the destruction wrought by the war 
and to speak lightly of the devastation 
that the heavy artillery of frenzied power 
caused among the proud and stately struc- 
tures of old Europe. But the more clearly 
we recognize that destruction the more 
clearly must we see that it is one of our 


foremost political duties to occupy our-. 


selves with the warning example of the 
pre-war period. We can learn much from 


the frightful lessons of war, hut we cer-* 
tainly cannot learn from war how peace 
can be preserved in times of peace. The 
Governments which believed, after the con- 
clusion of the present peace, that a new °* 
period of open, honest, and cordial rela- 
tions among the nations could be ushered 
in, see themselves today more hopelessly 
entangled in the old snares of suspicion, 
of secrecy and lies than they ever were. 
If the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and 
diplomats themselves have no time to 
learn from the mistakes of their predeces- 
sors, the peoples themselves must do it 
for them. The Latin adage about the 
madness of kings which the common man 
must expiate (delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi) is still valid for the youngest re- 
public of the twentieth century. 

One of the most remarkable documents 
of the present collection contains Lord 
Salisbury’s answer to Bismarck’s offer of 
an alliance in January, 1889, in which he 
says that he, too, regarded an open Anglo- 
German defensive alliance as the most 
salutary guarantee of European peace, but 
he could not, he added, make that view 
prevail in Parliament; the English democ- 
racy would have nothing to do with an ac- 
tive policy, such as Pitt was still able to 
pursue. “This generation,” said Salis- 
bury, “can only be taught by events.” 
The event has meanwhile come and was of 
such a character that we should save the 
next generation from that kind of instruc- 
tion. For that reason we in Germany 
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PRINCE OTTO VON BISMARCK 


The famous ‘Iron Chancellor’? (born: 

1815, died 1898), who played a leading 

part in the creation of the German Em- 

pire. He was a great force in European 

diplomacy until his retirement, which was 

due to the personal ambitions of the ex- 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, 


have resolved to abandon the old tradition 
of the secrecy of the archives of the For- 
eign Office, and to lay bare to all the 
world the policy of the European cabinets 
as shown in their most secret documents. 
When we set to work two years ago no- 
body conversant with the dimensions of 
our task believed that we should finish it 
in our lifetime; but today the work has 
made a good beginning and its continu- 
ance is assured. 

I have done many kinds of work in my 
life, and I. have ever tried to experience 
as many singular things as I could en- 
counter; and when I look through the 
diary presented to me eighteen years ago 
by the best man I ever knew, Professor 
Caspar René Gregory, with its 6,500 en- 


. 


tries, I feel as if I should like to join the 
writers of memoirs; but I have never ex- 
perienced anything so singular as the be- 
ginning of this documentary work in the 
Wilhelmstrasse—never before nor since. 
At first there were two months of waiting 
in the dark, cold corridor at the back of 
the building in which the Foreign Office 
keeps its archives, until a room should be 
vacated. When this finally occurred in 
March, 1920, we found ourselves between 
four bare walls with a smoke-grimed ceil- 
ing, with a sloping floor. The room con- 
tained a large cabinet in which palm-but- 
ter had once been kept and had grown 
rancid; and its spirit still walked in our 
nostrils. Later a table and a wooden 
kitchen chair were added and still later 
a clothes-stand. 


Pites oF Otp DocuMENTs 


The old officials of the archives were 
friendly, zealous and patient; they brought 
out all the documents, hunted up those 
that had been put away and helped us to 
get them in order. And so there lay piled 


EMPEROR WILHELM I. 


The seventh King of Prussta and first of 
the three German Emperors who reigned 
from 1871 to the abdication of Wilhelm 
II, Wilhelm I. (born 1797, died .1888) was 
the grandfather of the ex-Kaiser 
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up on the floor and against the walls 
volumes filled with the most wonderful 
documents, at many times more than a 
hundred—the drafts of the Triple Al- 
liance, the correspondence with the Rus- 
sian Czars, the notes of Disraeli and Sal- 
isbury, the Kruger dispatch, papers ree 
lating to the Balkan wars and the Mo- 
rocco crisis. When we needed pen, pen 
cil or paper we went down the corridor 
a few doors and cribbed it. Things went 
on here as in the trenches during the war 
when troops were being relieved; a great 
reform was being carried into execution, 
and every official was assigned to an- 
other desk. Sometimes our only chair 
would disappear over night, and we had 
to start a regular drive to get it back. 
Later, when our number had been in- 
creased to three, we received a larger 
room. In one corner sat Consul K., 
excellent authority on the Orient, who 


SIR CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE 


British Statesman and Cabinet Minister 
(born 1843, died 1911), who exerted con- 
siderable influence in international af- 
fairs and who was barred from office 
when the Liberals returned to power in 
1905 on account of a divorce scandal in 
which he was involved in 1886 
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. which had just appeared. 
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THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 


British Prime Minister and Foreign Sec- 

retary (born 1830, died 1903), who suc- 

ceeded Disraeli and Derby as the director 

of British diplomacy for many years. He 

was the father of the preseht Marquis 
and of Lord Robert Cecil 


marked the documents about the Bagdad 


Railway. In the middle stood a table, at 
which my two youngest assistants sat and 
argued the question whether a document 
in a secretarial handwriting had been 
dictated by his white-haired Eminence 
von Holstein or by Foreign Secretary 
Marschall. At the window sat our his- 
torian, Dr. Thimme, who was comparing 
the letters of Czar Nicholas to Wilhelm 
II. in the original with a printed edition 
A few type- 
writers, scattered about the room, clicked 
way copying into the Berlin dialect of 
today the old secrets of the diplomats. 
We worked away vigorously and despised 
the men in club chairs and we were good 
comrades in evil days, even in the days 
of the Kapp-Putsch, when the Wilhelm- 
strasse was occupied by the supporters of 
the “ strong fist.” They knew nothing of 
the dangerous mine against all force-poli- 
tics that was being laid in a back room 
of the Foreign Office. Many a time I 
brought into this room a friend who was 
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CHARLES DEI YTREYCINET 
French statesman (born 1828), who was 
several times Prime Minister, Foreign 
Minister and War Minister. He first came 
into prominence as an army organizer 

under Gambetta in the war of 1870-71 


inclined to despair of Germany; and af- 
ter he had been sufficiently shocked and 
had laughed a bit at the Wild West that 
he found here, and when he had finally 
plucked up courage, he said: “ Where so 
much work is done contrary to the public 
opinion of the world, without pay and 
with no clock to register your office hours, 
hope for the future is not lost.” 

I will not boast that at our work we 
ourselves did not at times lose courage. 
We often felt like the peasant who lost 
the greatest law case in the history of 
his village, and to whom the clerk of the 
court showed as a solace for his loss and 
as exhibits for the bill of costs the moun- 
tains of documents which the Judges, ex- 
perts and lawyers had piled up, rightly or 


wrongly. Beaumarchais in his “ Marriage 
of Figaro ” makes the Count say to his ser- 
vant that he should learn a little of poli- 
tics from him, and Figaro answers: “ Poli- 
tics? I know it—feign to be ignorant 
of what one knows, to know everything 
that one is ignorant of, to hear what one 
does not understand and not to hear what 
one is listening to; especially to be able 
to do things beyond one’s powers; fre- 
quently to have a great secret to hide when 
there is no secret at all; to shut one’s self 
up to trim one’s feathers, and to look pro- 
found when one is only, as the saying is, 
empty and hollow; to imitate a person 
well or badly; to scatter spies and to pen- 
sion traitors; to soften seals, to intercept 
letters and to ennoble the poverty of the 
means by the importance of the objects 
that is the whole of politics, or I die.” 
And Figaro is not yet dead. 
Often it seemed like a great ghostly pa- 
rade of masks—all these rulers and diplo- 
mats—that filed past us, unreal and fan- 
tastic, although we had seen many of them 
with our own eyes, many of them whose 
sons sit today in the rooms where their 
fathers died and continue to rule accord- 
ing to their example. A long procession: 
at its head the old Kaiser with his faithful 
Schweinitz, the three Buelows and Werder, 
the Ambassador Prince Reuss, the luckless 
Arnim, the Hatzfeldts, Muensters, Stol- 
bergs, Bernstorffs, Hohenlohes, Rado- 
witzes; in the background Moltke and 
Manteuffel, like all victorious generals, 
somewhat bitter against the politicians be- 
cause they had not made more out of their 
success in arms; at last Herbert Bismarck 
and Wilhelm II., and the pious soldier 
Count Waldersee, restless in his ambition, 
nursing a festering hatred against the 
heathen and civilian Bismarck; in Russia, 
the two Alexanders and the Grand Duke 
Vladimir, Gortchakov, Oubril, Paul Shu- 
valoff, Giers, War Minister Miljutin, and, 
behind them and pushing them on, the 
leading Pan-Slavists, Katkoff, Ignatieff, 
Pobeodonosev; in Austria, Franz Josef 
with his Hungarians and Bohemians, An- 
drassy, Karolyi, Kalnoki, Tisza, Szech- 
enyi, and with the only German Minister 
of his long reign, Haymerle, profoundly 
despised by Bismarck; in Italy, Mancini, 
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Robilant, Crispi; in France, Thiers and 
Favre, Gontout Biron, Marquis de Noailles 
and Herbette, Ferry and Freycinet and 
Flourens; in England, the great Queen 
Victoria and the Prince of Wales (after- 
ward Edward VII.), whose conflicts with 
Prince Wilhelm began surprisingly early, 
and all the great Ministers of the Victo- 
rian period, Disraeli, Gladstone, Salisbury, 
Rosebery, Hartington and Chamberlain, 
shrewd Sir Charles Dilke, Randolph 
Churchill in his brilliant restlessness, and 
the most sinister figure among them—a 
shadow that falls everywhere where the 
little roots of war begin to grow and 
spread—Lord Derby; and among them all 
the flitting figures of the Battenberger, 
General Boulanger, King Milan and one 
of the three or four survivors of the long 
procession of shadows, Ferdinand of Co- 
burg, the war King of Bulgaria. 


What of the action of the play? From 
the Peace of Frankfort, by way of the Ber- 
lin Congress, through the “ Three-Kaiser 
Alliance,” the Dreibund, and the “ Reinsur- 
ance Treaty,” through a half dozen efforts 
to ensnare England in Continental politics, 
through five cases of imminent danger of 
war leading into the causes of insoluble 
entanglements, the Anglo-German rivalry 
overseas, the exchange by Austria and 





PRINCE ALEXANDER M. GORCHAKOV 
Russian statesman (born 1798, died 1883). 
Be was regarded as one of the cleverest 
diplomats of his time 
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Russia of Serbia and Bulgaria as their 
protégés, the beginnings of the Entente and 
the personal politics of Wilhelm II. What 
a mighty play! But the actors are all 
dead—even the few who, in their bitter 
misfortune, still lag on the stage. It is 
a sunken world. One would often like to 
quarrel with the paper because it was 
patient enough to endure all this balder- 
dash, so full of petty gossip and great stu- 
pidities, so false to life and falsest of all 
where the telling of anecdotes begins, 
where the diplomats write to each other 
about the play of the features of the Czar, 
the drunkenness of his Ministers and the 
devotions of a princess. 


THe REALISTIC BISMARCK 


Then suddenly comes a document which 
still contains real life. Alongside the for- 
mal handwriting or the little spiderweb 
letters of an official diplomat stand a few 
words in the margin, set down with a gi- 
gantic pencil and in the large strokes of a 
master draftsman. There is something 
alive in these words. A diplomat boasts 
that he has been working with all his 
power for peace; and in the margin: 
“What else should he do? Seek quar- 
rels?” Or Randolph Churchill tries to 
persuade the German Ambassador that 
Germany and England, by acting together, 
would have the prospect of jointly govern- 
ing the woild: “ We two together could 
govern the world”; and the words “we 
two” elicit this comment in the margin: 
“Not enouzh.” When the Russian diplo- 
matists coiaplain of the disadvantage of 
the “ Three-Kaiser Alliance” to Russia, 
since Germany and Austria had their 
hands free against France, whereas Rus- 
sia’s policy “in regard to proceeding 
against Turkey ” was dependent upon the 
consent of Germany and Austria, the 
word “ proceeding ” provokes him, and he 
writes: “ We have no intention whatever 
to ‘proceed.’ Neither would I know 
whither.” 

When the German Military Attaché at 
Vienna, ia January, 1887, with war be- 
tween Russia and Austria imminent, re- 
ports an interview with the Emperor Franz 
Josef, whom he found in a serious “ and 
to a certain degree dejected frame of 
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FRANCESCO CRISPI 
Italian statesman (born 1819, died 1901), 
who took part in the work of national 
unity. At different times he was Premier 
and held other Cabinet positions 


mind,” Bismarck wrote in the margin: 


“ Better than if he were plucky.” There 
a man stands forth from these documents, 
in breathing life-likeness. Words are no 
longer mere signs; they are like a hand 
that grasps and holds, like a look from 
the large eyes of the old man that capti- 
vates and charms as by magic. At once 
the manifold events—what Jakob Burck- 
hardt once in his proud ridicule dubbed 
the “so-called events ”°—are compressed 
into history merely through the fact that 
this man, overflowing with life force, 
stands up and marches through them. 


In the late Autumn of 1887 Russia and 
Austria were on the verge of war, as in 
the Summer of 1914. The cavalry divi- 
sions of the two monarchies stood on a 
war footing along the Galician frontier. 
The Austrian Chief of the General Staff 
saw over 100 military trains rolling from 
the interior of Russia to the line of the 
Vistula and heard the Russians building 
field fortifications near Luck and bridges 
over the River Styr. The Russian Foreign 
Minister declared to the German Chargé 


d’Affaires at St. Petersburg, the later 
Prince Bilow, that Count Kalnoki had 
sent a challenge to him: “And the Aus- 
trians think they are doing us a pleasure 
by declaring that they do not want to at- 
tack us! Only let them come on; we ask 
nothing better.” At Vienna the German 
Military Attaché interferes and tries to 
help his Austrian comrades-in-arms; Ger- 
many was to agree to a plan for common 
operations with Austria in case of war, so 
that the first Russian attack should en- 
counter German troops in Galicia; or, still 
better, take the military offensive imme- 
diately after the declaration of war and 
march into Russia. The Emperor of Aus- 
tria himself caused the question to be put 
to Bismarck, What would Germany do if 
Austria, trusting to her understanding with 
England and Italy—the “ Entente 4 trois ” 
under the patronage of Germany—should 
get into a war with Russia? Germany 
could not, of course, leave the Austrians 
in the lurch? 


BISMARCK AS A MAN OF PEACE 


What did Bismarck do? He proposed 
no European conference; he still had 
enough to do with the evils, sprung up like 
dragons’ teeth, from the Berlin Congress. 
He refused to answer the question of the 


JULES FAVRE 


French statesman (born 1809, died 1880). 
He was the Foreign Minister who had to 
negotiate peace with Bismarck in 1871 
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Emperor of Austria, saying only that “ the 
question cannot be answered today unless 
we were willing to lead Austria into the 
temptation to wage war at our cost.” He 
admonished Vienna to keep quiet, even 
under evident provocation. “To vaunt 
one’s self and boast of readiness for war is 
always risky. A defiant newspaper article 
does no good, and in the way of provoca- 
tion it makes more noise than a division 
of troops moved forward.” He ordered 
his Ambassador to advise peace: “ We 
must by no means encourage Austria to 
proceed aggressively with Russia, but only 
tou be strong on the defensive. Under no 
circumstances do we wish war.” The Chan- 
cellor sent a message to the German Mili- 
tary Attaché that he would have him re- 
called if he should again talk with the 
Emperor Franz Josef about the imminent 
outbreak of war: “ Political considera- 
tions the Imperial Chancellor had to re- 
serve for himself, and especially the 
weighing of what influence military opin- 
ions shall be permitted to have upon po- 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


British statesman (born 1849, died 1895). 
He was for several years the most bril- 
liant and aggressive of the Conservative 
leaders and a considerable influence in 
molding British foreign policy. He was 


the father of Winston Churchill 
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COUNT HELMUTH VON MOLTKE 


German General (born 1800, died 1891), 
for thirty years Chief of Staff of the 
Prussian Army and the greatest strategist 


of the half of the nineteenth 


century 


latter 


litical decisions. The direct negotiations 
about the policy of thé two countries were 
to be carried on between their Foreign 
Offices, and not between their General 
Staffs. In the conversation that Major 
von Deines had with the Emperor Franz 
Josef there was, in the opinion of his 
Hiighness, an encouragement and instiga- 
tion to Austria to begin an offensive war 
against Russia. The Chancellor did not 
share the opinion, expressed in the report 
to the General Staff, that war was unavoid- 
able; and even if it were correct, his High- 
ness would find in that no motive for be- 
ginning a war today for no other reason 
than that it was in all probability to be 
assumed that it would take place later on. 
His Highness begged the Military Attaché, 
when he again had conversations with the 
Emperor of Austria without any special 
instructions, to confine himself strictly to 
military questions. That was not done on 
this occasion, for the question whether war 
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was to be waged er peace preserved was a 
political and not a military one.” 

In January, 1888, Kalnoki again caused 
the question to be put in Berlin whether 
the German Government would not decide 
to take part in a joint offensive military 
plan against Russia. He added that if 
Germany should refuse, and if Austria for 
that reason should have at first to let her 
stronger opponent invade Austrian terri- 
tory, Austria would have to consider anew 
and in good time “in what manner under 
such circumstances it would be possible 
and advisable to conduct a war against 
Russia.” To these words of the Austrian 
Chancellor, Bismarck remarked: “ Possi- 
ble, certainly; but advisable never, so long 
as the avoidance remains politically pos- 
sible.” 

Can we wonder that the old “ Iron Chan- 
cellor ” has taken on no rust, that he is the 
only one among the diplomatic ghosts of 
that time who remains alive? His enemies 
were not the great nations, but the small 
men of diplomacy, of the courts, of the 
military cliques. He wanted open treaties; 
it cost him years of labor to wrest from 
the Austrians their consent to publish the 
Dreibund Treaty. Almost his last official 


act was to offer England an open alliance 
—open because, while a secret treaty might 
help to win a war, only an open treaty 
would serve to prevent war. He also want- 
ed immediate negotiations between the re- 
sponsible statesmen, with the elimination 
of go-betweens and intriguers. princesses 
and priests. He maintained the supremacy 
of the civil power; he never thought that. 
as a politican, he might place himself 
above the moral law; and at the very 
height of his power he wanted to be only 
the servant of a higher one. His faith in 
this higher power that rules over nations 
gave him the power of foresight and the 
will to preserve peace. Did he not say, 
“The greatness of the calamity for the 
peoples of Austria-Hungary and Germany 
resulting from a Franco-Russian war, how- 
ever it might turn out, imposes upon us 
the duty to prevent its outbreak if we can, 
and not to anticipate Divine Providence by 
bringing it about before it is forced upon 
us”? 

To have said that—not in a parliamen- 
tary speech or at a mass meeting, but in 
strictest confidence to a friendly statesman 
—is greater glory for Bismarck than to 
have founded mighty empires. 
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THE PASSING OF GREEK 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


By Apamantios Tu. PoLyzoipEs 
Editor, Atlantis, 


The Ottoman capital throughout its history essentially a 


Greek Daily 


Greek city-—Greek the business language of the Sultan’s 
dominions—-Handicaps to the new Turkishjnationalism 


IVE hundred years ago Constanti- 
F nople, then the capital of the once 

mighty Byzantine Empire, fell un- 
der the blows of the Ottoman army, after 
its Greek and other Christian defenders, 
left to themselves and cruelly abandoned 
by the whole of Christian Europe, were 
overwhelmed by the hordes of Mohammed 
II., the Conqueror. 

The chronicles of that period state that 
at the time of the Turkish conquest the 
total population of the Byzantine capital 
amounted to a little under seventy thou- 
sand souls, this figure including both the 
army and the civilian population. It is 
further stated that of this total population 
4,500 soldiers were killed during the 
siege which preceded the fall of the city, 
while another 4,000 fell in the last vic- 
torious assault of the Turks against the 
fortress. In addition, 2,000 civilians were 
massacred by the invaders in the first three 
days, when the whole of the city was given 
over by the Sultan to be looted by the 
soldiery. Five thousand people succeeded 
in escaping either to Russia, Italy or 
other countries of Western Europe. The 
remaining 53,000 submitted to the new 
order of things, and they were even al- 
lowed a certain amount of racial and re- 
ligious liberty by the Sultan, who was 
fully aware of the necessity of befriend- 
ing the Greek element, for the sake of 
both the political and the economic de- 
velopment of his new empire. Moham- 
med II. knew that his Turks, being 
chiefly and almost exclusively a fighting 
force, would never be able either to main- 
tain an efficient civil administration or to 
produce the necessary wealth for their 
further military adventures. 

The other rulers who succeeded the 
Conqueror were not as politically saga- 
cious as Mohammed, and therefore the for- 


tunes of the Greek element, which since 
the founding of the city in 600 B. C. has 
remained the predominant element of 
Constantinople, have changed with every 
Sultan and every régime. Still the net re- 
sult is that Constantinople after five cen- 
turies of Turkish rule remained in its 
cultural, economic, religious and social 
ways a Greek city, in which the political, 
military and administrative overlordship 


of the Turk has hardly been felt. 


One could go from one end of the Otto- ° 
man Empire to the other and do busi- 
ness if one were simply master of the 
Greek language, and this never so true 
as in the case of Constantinople. Lack 
of knowledge of the Turkish tongue was 
certainly no handicap to any traveler or 
to any one bent upon business or pleas- 
ure. In the later years of the Turkish 
régime Constantinople became more and 
more a cosmopolitan city of never more 
than a million population, but even this 
cosmopolitanism was essentially Greek 
and was recognized as such. The pre 
ponderance of the Greek race was ac- 
cepted by all the other elements of Con- 
stantinople irrespective of nationality, and 
it is owing to the presence of nearly half 
a million active and wide-awake Greeks 
that Constantinople has escaped the stag- 
nation and decay so characteristic of all 
essentially Turkish cities of the Near 
Fast. 


The present Turkish régime has taken 
a different view of the situation. To Mus- 
tapha Kemal and his associates the Greek 
element of Turkey appeared in the shape 
of a revolutionary and destructive force, 
which is now, as it has been during the 
last ten years, summarily and violently 
eliminated from the country to which these 
people have an older and better title than 
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the Turks themselves. Turkish national- 
ism is now so strong as to be overwhelm- 
ing. Against it cool reasoning and busi- 
ness considerations have little effect. Two 
million Greeks have already left Turkey, 
while an unknown number of them have 
been ruthlessly exterminated in the fast- 
nesses of Anatolia. There is now in Tur- 
key no Greek population to speak of. 


200,000 GREEKS TO REMAIN 


The question of racial minorities being 
thus solved with the extermination of the 
minorities themselves, the only Greeks re- 
maining in Turkey are those in Constanti- 
nople. The Turkish Government, fearing 
that the mass deportation of the Greeks of 
Constantinople, if rashly carried out, 
would rather injure than benefit its inter- 
ests, has agreed to permit at least 200,000 
Greeks to remain in Constantinople, pro- 
vided they are natives and not foreign sub- 
jects. This might seem a- concession to 
the sentiment of the civilized world every- 
where, but one has only to understand 
what is happening today in Constantinople 
in order to realize the insincerity of the 
Turkish Government in this respect. 

According to the recent assurances 
given by Ismet Pasha at Lausanne, the 
Greeks are to be left unmolested in Con- 
stantinople. What really happens, how- 
ever, is that these unfortunates are made 
to leave whether they want to or not, be- 
cause the Angora Government is making 
life impossible for them. Thus, under 
the pretext that the Greek army in Ana- 
tolia destroyed a great deal of Turkish 
property, the Turkish Government ordered 
the seizure and sale of all Greek prop- 
erty in Constantinople of any value. The 
seizures affect equally the properties of 
Greek subjects and of Ottoman Greeks. 
All these properties, real estate, businesses, 
and even the contents of stores and house 
furnishings are seized, sealed by the 
Government and sold at auction at as 
low as one-thousandth of their actual 
value. When the auction sale begins no 
Greek dares to bid against a Turk, who 
as a rule happens to be clothed with 
some sort of official authority. In the 
Takvim-i-Vekai (the Turkish official jour- 
nal) from forty to fifty Greek properties 
are listed for sale each day at ridiculous 
prices. 
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The “ occupational tax,” so called be- 
cause every one who has some occupa- 
tion, profession or trade must pay it, has 
been raised ten times for the Greeks, who 
face the alternative of deportation when 
they do not comply with the new order of 
things. Prohibition alone, as enforced in 
Constantinople, has put out of business 
no less than 6,000 Greek stores in which 
in some way or the other liquor was sold. 
On account of the inability of the average 
Turk to master any foreign language, 
thousands of Greeks and Armenians, who 
are known as ready linguists, made a liv- 
ing as interpreters. They are now to be 
eliminated, as a decree of the Kemalist 
Government now prohibits any one not a 
real Turk to act as an interpreter either in 
an official or a private capacity. 


THE CLOSING OF GREEK SCHOOLS 


One hundred and fifteen Greek schools 
with over 600 teachers and nearly 25.000 
pupils of both sexes were maintained in 
Greater Constantinople by the Greek 
communities at an annual expense ap- 
proximating $500,000. These schools are 
now being closed, in the first place for 
lack of pupils on account of deportations, 
and in the second place on account of 
continuous persecution. 

Shipping was one of the most lucrative 
occupations of the Constantinople Greeks, 
but the new Turkish régime is preventing 
Greek ships from touching Constantinople. 
Hundreds of Greek benevolent, social, 
sporting, musical, cultural and other as- 
sociations are being rapidly dissolved, 
and under the pressure of continuous per- 
secution, the whole political, cultural and 
social life of Constantinople is rapidly 
drying up, while the Queen of Cities is 
going the way of Smyrna, now only the 
shadow of its former self. 

Whether this Turkish policy is to be 
temporary or will become more marked 
in proportion with the magnitude of the 
military, political and moral débacle of 
the Entente in the Near East still re- 
mains to be seen. In the meantime what 
we are witnessing on the Bosporus today 
is the passing of the Greek Constantinople 
after a history of twenty-six continuous 
centuries closely identified with all the 
varied fortunes of Hellenism. 
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THE CHESTER CONCESSION AS AN 
AID TO NEW TURKEY 


By Henry WoopHOUSE 


The writer of this article, who has for a number of years 
been associated with Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester in 
national and scientific activities, was entrusted by him two 
years ago with the task of organizing the Ottoman-Américan 
Development Company and shaping the plans to present to 
the new Turkish Government for ratification the Chester 
claims. These claims had been suspended since 1911, when 
the Italian-Turkish war started the period of conflict on 
Turkish soil which disrupted the Ottoman Empire and led to 
the rise of the new Turkey. Mr. Woodhouse’s article on the 
Chester claims, printed in THE CURRENT History MAGAZINE, 
March, 1922, gave the first complete and authoritative ac- 
count of the history, nature and status of the Chester 
claims. Mr. Woodhouse is the author of a number of books, 
including ‘‘ American Oil Claims in Turkey,’’ ‘‘ The Anglo- 
French Discord in Turkey,’ and ‘‘ The Textbook of the 
World’s Oil Resources ”’ 


























Successful termination of negotiations by American syndicate 





to obtain right to develop enormous resources in Asia Minor 
—Vast project to establish industrial foundations of the new 


EHIND the granting by the Turkish 

Government of what is known as 
the Chester Concession lies one of 
the most fascinating stories of present-day 
world politics and business enterprise. On 
April 11 the Turkish National Assembly, 
in which the sovereign power of the new 
Turkey resides, awarded to the Ottoman- 
American Development Company exten- 
sive concessions for the building of rail- 
ways, the exploitation of mines and the 
execution of other large projects in Ana- 
tolia. Of the 343 representatives who con- 
stitute the Assembly only 23 voted against 
the award. On April 30 a convention 
putting the concessions into effect was 
signed at Angora by the Turkish Minister 
of Public Works on behalf of his Govern- 
ment, and by K. E. Clayton-Kennedy and 
Arthur Tremaine Chester for the company 
formed by the syndicate headed by Colby 
M. Chester, a retired Rear Admiral of the 
United States Navy. 

In the heat of the discussion that fol- 
lowed the granting of the Chester Conces- 
sion, the world at large has entirely missed 
ithe epoch-making event, of which the Con- 
cession is only a single effect. That 
event, which at one stroke opened a new 


Turkish State— Why the French and British claims failed 





era of peace in the Near East, was the 
adoption by the Turkish National Assem- 
bly of a definite policy of which the fol- 
lowing are the essential features: 


(1). Turkey, considering itself as being in the 
same position as the United States immediately 
after the Revolution of 1776, the National As- 
sembly has decided to follow in the footsteps of 
the founders of constitutional government in the 
United States; 


(2) The Turkish Government concerns itself 
only with that part of the former Ottoman Em- 
pire where Turkish nationals are in the majority 
and will not seek to extend its rule over Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, Hed az, Egypt and other 
Arab States; 


(3) The territorial limita of Turkey are to 
embrace only the area in which Turkish nationals 
are in the majority; 

(4) Turkey accepts the doctrine of self-deter- 
mination and neither seeks nor claims the pre- 
war territories of the Turkish Empire and will 
not make war upon any nation or people unless 
they invade or menace the independence of 
Turkish homelands which now constitute the new 
Turkey and are, with the exception of the Mosul 
vilayet, unquestioned by England and France; 

(5) Turkey will henceforth concentrate its ef- 
torts to develop the Turkish homelands, accord- 
ing to the standards of modern civilization; 

(6) Turkey will welcome on Turkish territory 
the nationals and industries of cll nations on 
equal terms and with the same rights as Turk- 
ish nationals, but will not grant more rights to 
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foreigners than te Turkish nationals, as was the 
case under the: capitulations. 

The Italians first, then the French, un- 
derstanding the fairness and seriousness of 
resolve inspiring this policy, withdrew 
their troops from Turkish territory, en- 
tered into agreements with the Angora 
Government which brought them economic 
concessions and relieved them of the neces- 
sity of keeping large armies in Asia 
Minor. 


FRENCH PLAN Upset By BRITAIN 


Henri Franklin-Bouillon, who negotiated 
the Turco-French preliminary agreement 
signed in London on March 9, 1921, and 
the subsequent agreement of Oct. 20, 1921 
(first made public in THE Current His- 
ToRY MacazineE for January, 1922), knew 
that a great deal could be obtained from 
Turkey by complying with the new Turk- 
ish policy. It was he that conducted the 
negotiations for the evacuation of Cilicia 
by the French troops and the signing of 
the Turco-French pact. He would also 
have gained large economic concessions to 
France had not Lord Curzon, the British 
Foreign Secretary, intervened on Nov. 24, 
1921, when he publicly condemned 
France’s negotiations with Turkey, saying 
that peace would never be achieved “ if 
one power tries to steal a march on an- 
other and concludes arrangements on its 
own account.” Lord Curzon’s note to 
France of Nov. 5, 1921, pointedly called 
France’s attention to the fact that 


the agreement involves formal recognition by 
France of the Grand National Assembly of 
Angora as the sovereign authority in Turkey, in 
which case a peace concluded with Angora would 
be contrary to the Franco-British Treaty of Sep- 
tember, 1914, and to the London Pact of Nov. 
4, 1915. 

This provision for the withdrawal of French 
troops from the territory handed over to Turkey 
ignores French obligations under Article 8 of 
the Tripartite Agreement of Aug. 10, 1920, to 
maintain troops in the zone of special French 
interests until the French, British and Italian 
Governments are agreed in considering that the 
Treaty of Peace with Turkey is being executed 
and effectively guaranteed. 


To appease Lord Curzon, who openly 
accused France of bad faith, Franklin- 
Bouillon was recalled from Turkey and 
negotiations for further economic conces- 
sions were suspended. That cost France 
several important concessions. 
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The Turkish Government was anxious 
to secure the co-operation of an industrial 
group of one of the nations to whom’ to 
grant concessions for railroads, ‘ports, 
towns, public works and various public 
utilities. Since the signing of the armi- 
stice the Turks had been asking whether 
the syndicate that had negotiated the 
Chester Concession in 1909-1911 was 
ready to proceed with its execution. Be- 
ing assured that Admiral Chester would 
come as soon as the war was over, the 
Turks reserved the Concession based upon 
the original proposal, thus demonstrating 
their integrity and good faith in a strik- 
ing way. But the new Turkish State had 
many needs and many valuable natural 
resources to offer in return to those who 
were willing to meet those needs without 
injecting political preferments or seeking 
military occupation of Turkish territory. 
Franklin-Bouillon, having made it clear 
to the Turkish Government that France 
had no such designs, substantial conces- 
sions and contracts were about to be 
granted to French interests when Lord 
Curzon called a halt to the negotiations. 


Lord Curzon’s notes revealed to the 
Turkish Grand National Assembly the fact 
that France was so tied up with Great 
Britain by various pacts that no co-oper- 
ation could be expected without risking 
again allied military aggression based on 
some technicality regarding purely com- 
mercial concessions. Thereafter the open 
negotiations consisted mainly of the Brit- 
ish effort to coerce Turkey into giving up 
the Mosul vilayet, where the huge oil 
fields are located. In this the British 
were supported by the French, who had 
been given a fourth interest in the British 
oil enterprise by the San Remo agreement 
of April 20, 1920, although Great Britain 
had no title to the oil fields of the Mosul 
district. 


TurkisH Goop FaItH 


It was at this juncture that Admiral 
Chester left for Turkey, sailing from New 
York on March 26, 1922. Soon after his 
arrival he filed with the Turkish Govern- 
ment the petition for ratification of the 
original Chester Project (described by the 
writer in THE CurRENT History Maca- 
ZINE, March, 1922). Admiral Chester’s 














son, Commander Arthur Tremaine Ches- 
ter, followed some weeks later, and a 
member of the group sent K. E. Clayton- 
Kennedy to Constantinople to investigate 
the Turkish archives and _ ascertain 
whether they still contained the original 
documents and records of the Chester 
Project. Admiral Chester found that, con- 
trary to the reports that had been circu- 
lated, the Turkish authorities kept faith 
with him and had not given to the French 
part of territory covered by the original 
Chester project. 


During the twelve months between the 
time that Admiral Chester filed the peti- 
tion for ratification of the concession and 
the date when it was actually ratified 
many interests sought to obtain conces- 
sions from the Turkish National Assem- 
bly. All these offers were detailed in 
printed official documents and were stud- 
ied by the members of the National 
Assembly. After months of consider- 
ation and discussion of the merits of the 
various proposals Admiral Chester, 
through the Ottoman-American Develop- 
ment Company, was awarded the stupen- 
dous concession which comprises the orig- 
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inal Chester project plus two additional 
concessions almost as large and also a 
number of substantial contracts. 


The fact that the Ottoman-American De- 
velopment Company was free of politics 
and that Admiral Chester, though always 
filing the necessary documents with the 
proper departments in Turkey and with 
the Department of State in Washington, 
during the past fourteen years had kept 
the Chester project free of politics, influ- 
enced many members of the Turkish Na- 
tional Assembly to vote favorably. The 
arguments advanced in attempts to show 
that the Chester Concession was helped by 
the fact that the United States did not de- 
clare war on Turkey, did not recognize 
the Sévres Treaty, the Tripartite pact, the 
San Remo pact, the mandates and other 
pacts, and that Secretary of State Colby 
and Secretary Hughes both insisted upon 
regard for the open door and prevented 
Great Britain from acquiring a title to 
the oil fields of Mosul, are only true to* 
the extent that any American interest had 
the benefit of these conditions. But that 
would have tended to help the American 
interests who bid for concessions against 
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Map of Asia Minor on which the heavy black lines show the extent of the Chester Concession, 
consisting of railroad lines and mining and petroleum rights for twenty kilometers on each side 
of the right of way. The shaded area is the Mosul district, claimed by the Turks but held by 
the Arabs under a British mandate. Rich mineral resources, including gold, iron, lead, copper, 
zine, tin, mercury, cobalt, manganese, nickel, coal, silver and platinum abound, particularly in 


the region extending southeastward from the 


Black Sea and bordering on Soviet Russia. 


Where the area of the concession runs into the Mosul district, it reaches the territory about 
which much controversy has arisen. The small insert map shows the port of Yumurtatuk in 


detail. Here the concession includes valuable port facilities 
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the Chester group, who naturally sought 
to win some concessions by using all pos- 
sible influence. The Turks expressed the 
hope that all the American interests—and 
also Canadian and other foreign interests 
—would join the Chester group in carry- 
ing out the stupendous project, but ex- 
pressed their hope especially that the 
Chester. group would succeed in causing 
all co-operating parties to keep the project 
free of politics, as Admiral Chester and 
Commander Chester had. Hence they 
voted to the Ottoman-American Develop- 
ment Company a concession three times 
as large as the original Chester Conces- 
sion. 


The Chester Concession comprises a 
number of separate concessions involving 
contracts for construction estimated to in- 
volve the expenditure of from $200,000,- 
000 to $300,000,000 and the exploitation 
of mineral and other natural resources 
valued at over $10,000,000,000. The oil 
fields of the Erzerum, Bitlis, Van and 
Mosul districts are estimated to have po- 
tentially over 8,000,000,000 barrels of oil; 


the Arghana copper mine is estimated to 
have 200,000,000 tons of high grade cop- 


per ore. The secret reports of the Brit- 
ish, German, French and other geologic 
surveys of the territories comprised in the 
Chester Concession show these territories 
to be rich in petroleum, copper, gold, 
platinum, silver, iron, lead, zinc, tin, mer- 
cury, cobalt, manganese, nickel, antimony, 
coal and salt. The value of the oil fields 
and the Arghana mine has been actually 
proved by operation. 

The French and the British interests 
question the title of only a small portion 
of these resources. The grant of the rail- 
road section from Samsoun to Sivas is 
disputed by the French, but even if it 
were eliminated from the Chester Conces- 
sion, the difference would hardly be no- 
ticeable. The importance of this line to 
Turkey arises because the port at Sam- 
soun is destined to become the outlet and 
inlet of commerce on the Black Sea, and 
the line from the port to Sivas will inter- 
connect with the proposed system of rail- 
ways covering Anatolia. Both the Turks 
and the American concessionaires would 
be glad to have French interests build this 
railroad line if the French would and 
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could agree to make it a purely business 
proposition and not seek military territor- 
ial possession, privileges such as non-tax- 
ation, admission of French goods without 
duty and similar preferences. 


WHAT THE CONCESSION INCLUDES 


The. principal ‘parts of the Chester Con- 
cession are: 

(1) The building of three systems of 
railroad aggregating 4,385 kilometres 
(2,714 miles) so laid out as to intercon- 
nect with the present railroads, which 
aggregate approximately 4,385 kilometres. 
Each of the three main systems to be buili 
forms a separate agreement, preference in 
priority of construction being given to the 
division extending from Alexandretta 
Bay to Harput, then to Arghana (where 
the famous Arghana copper mines are lo- 
cated), to Bitlis; then through the Mosul 
vilayet, to Kerkuk and to Suleimanieh, 
which was the major part of the original 
Chester Project of 1909-1911. A section 
was added to extend from Harput to Sivas 
by way of Chalty, and from Harput to 
Van, crossing two great oil fields. The 
second preference in priority of construc- 
tion comprises the lines from Angora to 
Sivas, from Sivas to Samsoun and from 
Chalty to the Black Sea, with a parallel 
braneh from Trebizond to Erzerum. The 
third division is to interconnect Angora 
with Samsoun by way of Yozgad and the 
Angora-Sivas line with the Ulu Kishla 
terminal of the Bagdad Railway by way 
of Cesarea, with a branch to Sivas and a 
section to extend from Erzerum to Bay- 
ezid, on the Persian border. 


The Ottoman-American Development 
Company has the mineral rights to the 
territory twenty kilometres on each side 
of the railroad lines and two years in 
which to make its plans and decide the 
exact route to be followed between ter- 
minals, and other advantages and elastic 
options that make the concession a very 
liberal one, the liberal terms having been 
granted because the Turkish Government 
is to share in the results. 


(2) The construction of a capital city 
for the Turkish Government at Angora. 
on a liberal plan, and the construction of 
three main port cities. This part of the 
concession can be extended to comprise 
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A purely Oriental quarter of Mosul on a high 
to the right on the other 


the construction of as many towns as the 
concessionaires can build, to replace the 
hundred or so towns and villages de- 
stroyed by the Greek troops. 


(3) The oil fields of Erzerum, Bitlis 
and Van, estimated to be as large as the 
Mosul oil fields, which are still untouched 
and which may prove to be as rich as any 
in the world. These three oil fields are 
of unquestioned title and can be exploited 
no matter what the decision regarding the 
Mosul oil fields may be. 

(4) The titles to the copper, gold, 
platinum, iron, lead, zinc, tin, nickel and 
other minerals to be exploited under the 
Chester Concession are not questioned, and 
their potential wealth runs into billions of 
dollars, as they cover close to one hundred 
mines. 

In other words, the Turkish Govern- 
ment, the Americans, and whoever may 
share the concession with the Americans, 
are to be in partnership for ninety-nine 
years in developing a rich country pos- 
sessing unlimited natural resources. 


THE BritisH CLAIMS 


How the British claims to the Mosul 
oil fields are affected remains to be made 
clear. The Chester Concession antedated 
the British claims by three years and were 
the only claims actually approved by the 
Turkish Parliament in 1911. Moreover, 
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Fotograms 


river bank. The ruins of ancient Nineveh lie 
side of the River Tigris 


the concession in regard to the section of 
railroad from Bitlis to Mosul and from 
there to Kirkuk and Suleimanieh, running 
through the richest section of the Mosul 
oil fields, was approved on April 10-11, 
1923, by the representatives of the Mosul 
vilayet in the Turkish National Assembly, 
since they are the only representatives of 
the majority of the people of that vilayet. 
On the other hand, the British claims had 
never even been presented to, still less ap- 
proved by, the Turkish Parliament. The 
British official reference to these claims 
was made in the diplomatic paper No. 63, 
prepared by the Foreign Office for guid- 
ance of British diplomats attending the 
Peace Conference, as follows: 

(c) Or Concesstons.—A German expert, who 
in 1901 visited the oil-bearing districts of Mosul 
and Bagdad, reported that, “these petroleum 
regions are among the richest in the world,” 
and subsequent reports tend to confirm this 
view. The concession of these oil wells was 
granted by firmans in 1889 and 1898 to the 
Turkish Civil List, transferred in 1908-9 to the 


Ministry of Finance, and has since been the 
property of that department. 

In consequence of a provision in the Bagdad 
Railway Convention of 1903, an agreement was 
signed in 1904 between the Anatolian Railway 
Company and the Civil List for working certain 
mines in Mosul and Bagdad, the option for 
which was to be open for two years. At the 
end of that time the Civil List invited a German 
syndicate to take up the option, but the offer 
was declined. 
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A British subject, Mr. D’Arcy, who had con- 
siderable oil interests in Persia, started nego- 
tiations at Constantinople in 1902 with a view 
to acquiring the oil fields of the two vilayets, 
and received from two Grand Viziers the prom- 
ise that the concession would be transferred to 
him. 

From 1912 onward attempts were made to 
effect a fusion of British and German interests, 
and an agreement was drawn up in 1914. In 
pursuance of this agreement, a company was in- 
corporated in Great Britain under the name of 
the Turkish Petroleum Company, Limited; and 
the British and German Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople were informed that the Porte agreed 
to lease to the company the oil fields in the 
vilayets of Mosul and Bagdad. 


No definite settlement as to the terms of the 
lease was reached before the outbreak of the 
European war; and in November, 1915, the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, representing Mr. 
D’Arcy’s interests, were informed that the agree- 
ment no longer possessed legal validity. 


It will be noted that this official state- 
ment admits that the first option alleged 
to have been taken by the Anatolia Rail- 
way Company was allowed to lapse at the 
end of the two years and the German syn- 
dicate declined to take an option when it 
was offered, so that the Chester claims of 
1909-11 antedated all others. The dip- 
lomatic paper also fails to state that with 
the advent of the constitutional govern- 
ment in Turkey the Civil List became the 
property of the nation and concessions 
were valid only if approved and ratified 
by the Turkish Parliament, which did not 
happen in the case of the Turkish Petro- 
leum Company claim, it being admitted in 
this official statement that “no definite 
settlement as to the terms of the lease was 
reached before the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war.” The fact is that these alleged 
claims arose out of the secret Anglo-Ger- 
man convention drawn up in London on 
June 15, 1914, between Prince Lichnow- 
sky, the German Ambassador, and Sir 
Edward (now Lord) Grey, the British 
Foreign Secretary, providing for British 
participation in the construction and oper- 
ation of. the Bagdad Railway, and Ger- 
man participation in the British naviga- 
tion monopoly -on the Shatt-el-Arab and 
other British enterprises on Turkish soil. 
The convention was initialed by Prince 
Lichnowsky and Sir Edward Grey and was 
to be ratified within three months, but 
was not ratified, the war having inter- 
vened. The so-called tentative lease to 
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the Mosul and Bagdad oil field was only 
a proposed lease, dated June 28, 1914, 
framed by the British and German Am- 
bassadors and alleged to have been ap- 
proved in principle by a Turkish official. 
But it was not presented to or filed with 
the Turkish Parliament for ratification. 

Anticipating ratification, the shares of 
the Turkish Petroleum Company were dis- 
titbuted, 50 per cent. to the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, which is controlled by the 
British Government; 25 per cent. to the 
“Shell” group and 25 per cent. to the 
Germans. On April 24, 1920, under the 
terms of the San Remo agreement, the 25 
per cent. held by the Germans was trans- 
ferred to the French Government. In 
each case these shares, which were not 
and are not legitimately worth the paper 
they are printed on, have been transferred 
with secret solemnity and now the world 
is witnessing the ludicrous spectacle of 
nations discussing the alleged rights rep- 
resented by these worthless pieces of 
paper. 

It is only fair to state that the British 
Government has not protested against the 
award of the concession to the Chester 
group. The only opposition has come 
from the British “ oil group,” and that is 
natural rivalry. Nor have the Kurdish 
people, who inhabit Mosul, nor the Gov- 
ernment of the Kingdom of Iraq, which 
has, with Turkish and allied consent, 
jurisdiction over the Basra and Bagdad 
vilayets, in any way sought to impede the 
Chester Concession. In fact, the Kurdish 
representatives at Angora supported it 
and the Arab leaders are stated to be anx- 
ious to have the Americans in the Mosul 
territory. If the Turkish National As- 
sembly had not ratified this section of the 
original Chester Concession, the Kurds 
and the Bagdad Government world, it is 
understood, have done so, the Chester 
project being one of the facts upon which 
the Kurds and the Arabs have counted to 
develop Mesopotamia. Admiral Chester 
was, in fact, notified in 1921 by the Iraq 
Government to file his claims. They were 
duly filed and accepted by the Iraq Gov- 


ernment. 


THE TurkisH Hetr’s Case 


Before and during the war the southern 
boundary of the Mosul vilayet separating 
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it from the Bagdad vilayet was a line 
running from a point north of the town 
of Ana, on the Euphrates, to a point north 
of Khannikin, on the Persian frontier, the 
ancient city of Samarrah being on the 
boundary line. Therefore Kirkuk and 
Soulemania are within the Mosul vilayet. 
Book No. 63, prepared by the British For- 
eign Office for the direction of its diplo- 
mats and delegates attending conferences, 
explains that— 

The late Sultan, Abdul Hamid, converted into 
his private property some 30 per cent. of the 
best cultivated lands in the vilayets of Basra 
and Bagdad, and considerable areas in the 
northern provinces. This estate was called the 
Da’irat es-Saniyeh. In 1909 the Young Turkish 
party transferred it from the Civil List to the 
Ministry of Finance, the management was taken 
over by the State, and the revenues were ex- 
pended in the interests of the Committee of 
Union and Progress. 


It is a matter of record that at the time 
of the proclamation of the Constitution all 
the mines and properties held by Abdul 
Hamid reverted to the State and that when 
Abdul Hamid was deposed he actually 
signed a surrender of all his properties. 


The so-called claims of the Turkish heirs 
wrongly assume that the “Saniyeh” ex- 
tended to the Mosul vilayet, or province, 


and that the transfer of this property to 
the State, after Abdul Hamid signed the 
conveyance to the State, and the deposi- 
tion of Abdul Hamid and the institution 
of the constitutional government are not 
legal facts. To the Turks the matter 
sounds as preposterous as it would sound 
to Americans to have somebody advance 
claims to United States resources upon 
the ground that the Revolution of 1776 
was not valid. These so-called claims are 
not recognized as having legal or equitable 
basis and have not been presented to the 
Turkish Parliament or the Allies for ad- 
judication and do not in any way affect 
the Chester Concession territorially or 
otherwise. 

Neither the Turkish Government nor the 
Chester group have any objection to 
Canadian, British, French, Italian and 
other nationals participating in the 
Chester Concession, but it must be done 
through the holders of the Chester Con- 


cession, or through the Turkish nationals, . 


who have the privilege of acquiring 50 
per cent. of the shares of the Turkish cor- 
porations to be formed by the Ottoman- 
American Development Company to carry 
out the various projects provided under 
the Chester Concession, purely as a busi- 
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Mosul just below the Old Bridge across the River Tigris, the bridge being shown on the 
extreme right of the photograph 
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ness proposition. In fact, all- industrial 
and financial interests may join in an in- 
ternational consortium of industries for 
the development of Turkish resources, 
provided these interests do not seek mili- 
tary, political and territorial gains. 

As in the case of the reported British 
objection to the Chester Concession on 
account of Mosul, the reported French ob- 
jection has not been made officially by 
the French Government at date of writing. 
nor have the names of French authorities 
been quoted as making such objections. 


Neither the Sévres Treaty nor the Turco- 


French agreement contains any mention 


of the partial loan made in April, 1914, 


by the French under which it is stated 
that they were to receive a concession as 
premium, to build the railway from Sivas 
to Samsoun, which was promised by 
Djavid Bey, the Turkish Minister of Fi- 
nance, subject to approval by the Turkish 
Parliament, which approval was not 
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given. The loan is stated to have been 
for 800,000,000 francs, of which 500,000,- 
000 is said to have actually been advanced 
before war was declared in 1914. The 
actual terms of this loan have never 
been made public and the matter has only 
been unofficially discussed, like many 
other matters affecting Turkey. 


The only preference accorded to the 
Ottoman-American Development Company 
by the Turkish National Assembly was 
the preference legally due to the Chester 
project on account of priority of claims 
based upon an openly and legitimately 
negotiated concession. The absence of 
political, military or financial pressure in 
conducting the negotiations during the 
past fourteen years made the Chester | 
claims unquestionable, while the other 
claims reeked with hidden designs, politi- 
cal corruption, coercion and other ques- 
tionable features. 
















THE CASE AGAINST THE NAVAL 
TREATY 


By GrasER SCHORNSTHEIMER 


Facts that support the argument that the United States sacri- 
ficed the chance of becoming the greatest sea power of the world 


—Naval expenditures not reduced by the Washington Dis- 


O judgment can be passed on. the 
treaties framed at the Washington 
Disarmament Conference before a 

complete survey is made of their intent. 
If they have accomplished their purpose 
with equity they are successful and should 
so be considered. But, on the other hand, if 
they have not achieved their object, or if 
they have not achieved their object with 
equity to all concerned, they should be 
denounced and repudiated by the parties 
involved. 


It is generally conceded that the prime 
object of the conference was to reduce the 
cost of national armaments. In the ac- 
complishment of this it was hoped that the 
chances of wars would be greatly lessened 
by the moral effect of the material reduc- 
tions involved. 


The Congressional resolutions calling 
for the conference contained three major 
points, which clearly stated its purpose. 
They were (1) the costs of past wars, in- 
cluding all money spent on the great war 
by all nations and the obligations in- 
volved, as well as the costs of post-war re- 
construction throughout the world; (2) 
the costs of maintenance of the military 
and naval forces of today as represented 
by the existing establishments of the vari- 
ous nations, and (3) preparations for 
future wars, including the military and 
naval programs of the various nations. 
Every possible expenditure on world arma- 
ments is thus allowed for. 

Before any agreement could be reached 
regarding the reduction of armaments it 
was obviously necessary to allay the fears 
of the contracting powers regarding the 


armament Conference—The new competition in cruisers 





immediate possibilities of international 
dissension. It cannot be said that all 
causes for war were removed, for it is im- 
possible to foresee conditions which may 
arise within the next ten years or more. 
This fact was clearly grasped by all the 
delegates attending the conference as soon . 
as the original Hughes proposals were 
read. This accounts for the various agree- 
ments that were concluded before the Five- 
Power Naval Treaty could be touched. 


The chief stumbling blocks in this direc- 
tion were the question of the “ open door ” 
in China and the twenty-one demands 
made upon that nation by Japan. The for- 
eign policy of the United States demanded 
the “ open door ” and backed China in her 
demand for the repudiation of the infa- 
mous twenty-one demands. Japan agreed to 
abrogate these demands, but only recently 
Japan has refused to abrogate the treaty 
containing them. Regarding the “ open 
door,” I can do no better than to quote 
Hector C. Bywater, a leading British naval 
expert, who says in a recent article: “ For 
good or ill, the doors of the Far East have 
been slammed, barred and bolted and the 
keys placed in Japanese keeping.” This is 
but another way of saying that in agreeing 
to Article XIX. of the Five-Power Naval 
Treaty the United States and Great Britain 
rob themselves of the power to enforce the 
“open door” and leave the power of en- 
forcement entirely to the one nation that 
violently opposed it. It follows, then, that 
the very basis upon which the naval treaty 
was made is at least faulty, if not entirely 
unsatisfactory and a breeder of trouble. 
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At least, this basis is glaringly inequitable 
to the United States. 

When the subject of land forces was 
touched, France at once objected to any 
limitations on her own forces. As France 
had the largest army in the world, it was 
impossible to consider any reductions in 
the land forces of the other nations. In 
this the conference failed entirely in its 
purpose, as land forces are major con- 
tributors to the cost of armaments. Avia- 
tion was also considered, but was dis- 
missed as in the embryo stage of develop- 
ment. It is therefore claimed by some that 
in this instance the conference again failed, 
since aviation constitutes a large portion 
of the world’s present, past and future ex- 
penditures upon armaments. 


Finally came the Five-Power Naval 
Treaty. This treaty limits capital ships 
and aircraft carriers in respect to indi- 
vidual size and the aggregate tonnage 
which the nations may possess. It also 
limits the size of individual cruisers to 
10,000 tons and defines the various types 
of ships. By all who consider the Arms 
Conference a success, the treaty is regard- 
ed as a great achievement. Certainly all 
the other treaties were made so that it 
might become an actual fact. 


NavaL ExpenpiturES Not REpDUCED 


This treaty did not limit cruisers, de- 
stroyers, submarines or other craft for war- 
time use. Capital ships and aircraft car- 
riers were, in effect, the only types limited. 
Consequently the efforts of every nation 
in the world were immediately turned to 
the construction of cruisers, and competi- 


tion goes on as before. It must therefore 
be admitted that, while effecting a limita- 
tion in capital ships, the naval treaty did 
not bring naval competition to an end. 
On the contrary, the naval expenditures of 
the world are at present from 90 to 350 
per cent. more than they were in the year 
before the war, and with the exception of 
Great Britain and the United States all 
the powers signatory to the naval treaty 
are building on a much larger scale than 
during the war. 

When the Washington conference was 
called there was not one modern cruiser 
in the United States Navy to fifty in the 
British and ten in the Japanese. America 
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was building only ten cruisers, Japan had 
at least seven cruisers building or pro- 
vided for, and Great Britain about a half 
dozen. Since the conference America has 
completed three of her ten cruisers and is 
completing the others. Great Britain has 
completed all but one of her vessels, and 
Japan will shortly have twenty-eight mod- 
ern cruisers built, building or provided 
for. The treaty, which accords America a 
ratio of five to five for England and three 
for Japan, entails naval construction in 
cruisers to make this ratio effective. The 
5-5-3 ratio policy was the one great result 
of the conference. It provides for a stand- 
ing rule by which the balance of naval 
power in the world is to be measured. If 
America violates this policy and does not 
build to her ratio in cruisers the balance 
of power will be disturbed to such an ex- 
tent as to encourage war, the thing which 
the ratio would avoid. The Five-Power 
Naval Treaty does not accomplish its pur- 
pose, which is to reduce naval expenditures 
by doing away with naval competition. 
America must build as other nations build 
and to the extent of her ratio if any of the 
claimed good is to be obtained from the 
treaty. Great Britain and Japan are lead- 
ing the race. We must follow their lead. 
On this I base my claim that the confer- 
ence has not accomplished its purpose and 
that if there were no other reasons, the 
treaty should be unsatisfactory to Amer- 
ica, especially when we remember that we 
had the naval and financial power within 
our grasp to force agreements which 
would have limited the armaments of the 
world to the extent of effecting a decided 
reduction in the possible expenditures. 
Naval power is America’s prime defen- 
sive force, yet she reduced it without re- 
turn in kind from the other nations. A 
glance at the map of North America will 
show that Mexico and Canada are the only 
land frontiers of the United States. 
Neither of these frontiers can be danger- 
ous, except as they might be occupied by 
European or Asiatic armies. But to reach 
Canada or Mexico the armies of the enemy 
would have to cross the water. America’s 
best means of defense, therefore, is upon 
the sea. Only sea forces were affected by 
the Arms Conference treaties, while the 
great land armies of the European and 
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Westinghouse Company Photo 


One of the six battleships which, if completed, would have made the United States the greatest 
naval nation, but which must be scrapped under the terms of the Naval Treaty, although more 


than half their cost has been spent. 
23 knots and the main battery twelve 


The displacement would have been 43,200 tons, the speed 
50-calibre 16-inch guns. These ships would have been 


the heaviest armored vessels afloat 


Asiatic nations are allowed to go un- 
limited. 


The naval treaty does not place the 
United States on an equal footing with 
Great Britain. For the present Great Brit- 
ain is to maintain her historic dominance 
of the seas. Few people realize that in re- 
taining ships of lesser gun power, aggre- 
gate size and speed to those of the British, 
America accepts, in spite of her need of 
sea power, a material ratio of five to four 
for Great Britain, gradually rising to ma- 
terial “ parity” in 1941. Even after 1941 
America cannot have actual parity with 
Great Britain under the Five-Power Naval 
Treaty. With parity in material effect. 
actual parity with Great Britain is not ob- 
tained by the United States, because, first, 
the British naval bases in all parts of the 
world furnish tremendous strategical ad- 
vantages which cannot be compensated for 
by the United States; second, the great 
British merchant marine is of tremendous 
importance in maintaining communica- 
tions, raiding and protecting commerce, 
and transporting troops in time of war; 
third, the British naval personnel is far 
more efficient than the American, because 
it is drawn, for the greater part, from men 


with at least sea traditions if not actual 
experience, who enlist for long periods of 
service and many of whom re-enlist after . 
their time has been served, whereas United 
States naval recruits are drawn largely 
from the farming communities, enlist for 
short periods of service, and usually do 
not re-enlist after serving a single term, 
despite the fact that the pay and condi- 
tions of the enlisted man are better in the 
American Navy than in any other. 


JAPAN’sS SUPREMACY IN AsIATIC WATERS 


Before Japan would accept the ratio of 
material naval strength allotted to her in 
the original Hughes proposals, she de- 
manded that her. navy be given absolute 
supremacy in Asiatic waters. By her in- 
sistence our delegates were forced to in- 
clude in the treaty Article XIX., which 
forbids the building of further fortifica- 
tions or naval basing facilities within the 
Asiatic sphere of operations upon the part 
of the United States and Great Britain. 
Although Great Britain possesses Kow- 
loon, which is continental and therefore 
outside the limits of Article XIX., this po- 
sition is regarded as untenable in the event 
of war with Japan, and is, therefore, not 
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being provided with basing facilities. The 
late Rear Admiral Harry S. Knapp, U. S. 
N. (retired), in an address delivered be- 
fore the Society of International Law at 
Washington, April 27, 1922 (with Elihu 
Root presiding), reviewed the whole situa- 
tion thus created. Adopting the Mahan 
formula of position, strength and re- 
sources as the necessary qualities of a 
naval base, Admiral Knapp fails to dis- 
cover any equity to the United States on 
any of these three points and concludes 
with this damning indictment: 

Article XIX. fatally impairs for the United 
States the 5-3 ratio of floating strength with 
Japan in so far as the Western Pacific is con- 
cerned. The United States has yielded the pos- 
sibility of naval equality in this region; con- 
trol she has never sought. It is beside the mark 
to say that we are as well off as we were be- 
fore the treaty. That is a half-truth—true only 
in the material sense; in the sense of sovereignty 
we have given up the right to better our situa- 
tion, and that without adequate return—certainly 
without return in kind. Our military prestige 
has received a blow; and with the waning of 
military prestige political prestige wanes also. 
The treaty may very well mark, the beginning of 
a decreased influence in the Far East, with at- 
tendant loss to our proper, if selfish, trade in- 
terests, and to our altruistic purpose for China 
and Siberia. 


This opinion may well be regarded as 
universal among all those competent to 
form an opinion upon the subject. Ad- 
miral Knapp was possibly the most emi- 
nent strategist of our navy. He was called 
from retirement, a thing which has hap- 
pened but few times during peace in our 
naval history, that the General Board of 
the Navy, the body charged with all the 
naval investigation work for the United 
States during the conference, might have 
the value of his opinion. Our delegates 
in accepting Article XIX. acted absolutely 
against the advice and reasoning of our 
best experts. Nor is this the opinion of 
Americans alone. Hector Bywater, whom 
I have already quoted, and other experts 
held the same view. 

From the standpoint of sacrifice the 
naval treaty is even more inequitable to 
the United States. When the conference 
was called, America was potentially the 
most powerful naval nation in the world 
by a wide margin. In the eleven capital 
ships which we are to scrap from the 
stocks there was absolute naval primacy. 
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Neither Great Britain nor Japan had the 
financial strength to build to the position 
which America had all but attained. In 
sacrificing these ships we have sacrificed, 
in terms of actual sea power, not tons of 
warships, three to one for all the other 
nations combined. 


A Seconp Best Navy WorTHLESS 


The necessity for naval forces still 
exists. This was the basic fact of the 
Hughes proposals. The writings of Mahan 
and other historians show that the second 
best navy is about as good as the second 
best poker hand. Yet the conference has 
undeniably given America the second best 
navy, even as against the Japanese Navy 
in Asiatic waters. Too many of us are 
calmly willing to pass over this fact as a 
mere sacrifice for the good of the world. 
We forget that the power we are able to 
exert is the full extent of our influence in 
foreign affairs. The usefulness of a navy 
is not limited to the actual time of hostili- 
ties, but reaches its peak in peace time, if 
powerful enough. For no nation is ready 
to commit national suicide by flinging its 
strength against the solid rock of supreme 
naval power and control. How often has 
the United States Navy by a show of force 
avoided war for our people? 


It is claimed by the supporters of the 
treaties that the Arms Conference has 
saved huge sums for the United States by 
halting capital ship construction. Accord- 
ing to the statement submitted to Congress 
by the Navy Department, the vessels under 
construction which are to be scrapped un- 
der the agreements have cost us $264,874,- 
000. Yet the cost to complete these vessels 
would have been $244,256,000. In order 
that the ships may be destroyed, it is nec- 
essary for the Government to arrange for 
the cancellation of all the contracts and 
subcontracts let for materials to be used 
in their construction. To satisfy the con- 
tractors, the Secretary of the Navy ap- 
pointed a special board of officers, who, 
after carefully examining the contracts, 
reported to the Secretary last year. In 
Section 11 of this report is the following 
statement: 

The board recommends that settlement under 
all contracts and subcontracts be made by the 


contracting agencies as soon ‘as possible. A pre- 
liminary estimate of the cost involved under all 
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appropriations is $70,000,000. Should this amount 
be made available by a special appropriation 
without delay it would enable a prompt settle- 
ment to be made, thereby effecting a material 
saving of money. 


MiLuions oF DoLLARsS WASTED 


In other words, an immediate settlement 
to the tune of $70,000,000 was necessary 
to keep the contractors from presenting 
their cases in the United States Court of 
Claims, which is very liberal in its judg- 
ments when a clear case has been made 
out by an injured party. Congress has 
also appropriated $21,870,000 to be spent 
in three years to tear the ships from the 
stocks. It is understood that as old metal 
the vessels did not have enough value to 
pay the wreckers for cutting them up and 
carrying them off. Thus the total cost to 


date is $356,744,000, for which American 
taxpayers get not one cent in return.: So 
far as value to the navy is concerned, the 
money might just as well have been 
thrown into the ocean. 


Lacking the power which these scrapped 
ships would have given us, and witnessing 


the feverish building of cruisers for for- 
eign navies, it is only natural that we 
should begin the construction of similar 
vessels. Already it has been recommended 
that twenty cruisers be built in the near 
future, and it is expected that eight of this 
number will be provided for by the next 
Congress. According to the estimates of 
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various authorities, they will cost about 
$12,000,000 each, or $240,000,000 for the 
first twenty. When these twenty cruisers 
have been completed our total will be only 
thirty to twenty-eight for Japan and fifty 
or more for Great Britain. As both the 
Japanese and British Governments are 
contemplating still further cruisers, it is 
possible that the totals mentioned will be 
‘enlarged by ships building and provided 
for. In such an event America will have 
to obtain her numerical ratio strength in 
cruisers. This means that twenty addi- 
tional vessels may have to be built. Be- 
cause of the normal rate of advance in 
steel materials, this second batch of twenty 
cruisers will probably cost $13,000,000 
each. Add these sums to the cost of the 
Arms Conference to date and the total ex- 
penditure we have been involved in by the 
conference will be $856,744,000 before we 
can assume our rightful position of parity 
with Great Britain and our two-third ad- 
vantage over Japan in cruisers only. 
Against this figure of $856,744,000 ulti- 
mate cost under the treaty let us consider 
the cost of $244,256,000 which would 
have been the price of completing the 
ships which would have made us the most 
powerful naval nation. 


To summarize the results of the confer- 
ence as against its purpose: 


1. The treaties have failed to lessen 
the burdens of past wars. 


One of the six great battle cruisers which would have helped to give the United States the 
word's most powerful navy, but which must be scrapped in accordance with the Naval Treaty. 


pended, 


six ships are about one-third complete and about half their cost has already been ex- 
Their normal displacement would have been 43,500 tons, their speed 33% knots and 


their main battery eight 50-calibre 16-inch guns. They would have been the largest, fastest 
and most powerful battle cruisers in the world 
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2. They failed to cut the expenses of 
the existing armed forces of the world be- 
cause (a) they did not limit land forces, 
one of the chief contributors to this ex- 
pense; (b) they did not limit air forces; 
and (c) they did not cut the existing naval 
forces. The status quo was the basis of 
the Hughes proposals. 


3. They failed to reduce the expenses 
of future wars because (a) they failed to 
limit land and (6b) air forces; and (c) 
while they limited the construction of cap- 
ital ships and aircraft carriers, they failed 
to stop naval competition in cruisers. The 
energies of foreign powers have been 
turned away from capital ships to cruisers 
and smaller craft. 


INEQUITIES ForRcED Upon THE UNITED 
STATES 


To summarize the results of the confer- 
ence regarding the equities involved: 


1. The Four-Power Pact and various 
agreements exclusive of the Naval Treaty 
do not properly guard American foreign 
policies in the Far East. The agreements 
practically leave the whole of Asia under 
Japanese dominance. 

2. The Naval Treaty does not give 
America parity with Great Britain. It 
does not give America parity with Japan 
in the Asiatic sphere of operations. It 
provides that Guam and the Philippines 
and other remote possessions of the United 
States are denied their proper defenses. 

3. The Naval Treaty has denuded 
America of its power as the first naval 
nation. No comparative sacrifices were 
made by the foreign nations that might in 
any way equalize America’s great sacri- 
" fices. 


4. By turning naval competition from 
capital ships to cruisers, the conference 
tended to increase rather than decrease 
America’s expenditures on naval arma- 
ments. 


5. In signing treaties which deny 
proper defenses to her Pacific outposts, 
America has increased the chances of war 
by greatly increasing our impotence. 


6. Through the abolition of American 
power in the Far East, America’s world 
influence and prestige have been materi- 
ally decreased. 


7. In limiting naval armaments only, 
the treaties have placed America at a 
great disadvantage, as sea forces are our 
prime means of defense. 


8. In signing the treaties America can 
be considered to have tentatively bound 
her right to self-defense. 


These are only major inequities forced 
upon America through the treaties. There 
are many details of lesser importance 
which are just as inequitable to us. Some 
of them are the listing of the British bat- 
tleships Revenge, Resolution and others 
at 25,750 tons displacement, when it is a 
well known fact that these ships actually 
displace 29,000 tons or more, and the list- 
ing of all the British and Japanese capital 
ships at their national measurements of 
displacements instead of at their normal 
displacements comparative to the normal 
displacements of the American battleships. 
This has the effect of making our tonnage 
tctals appear large and the foreign totals 
small. There are many other details 
wherein the Naval Treaty is decidedly un- 
fair to America, but which, for our present 
purpose, must be passed over so that they 
will not detract from the main issues. 
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A NEW ERA IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


By Denys P. Myers 


Corresponding Secretary and Librarian of the World Peace Foundation 


An analysis of the results of the Central American conference 


held at Washington— No advance over previous treaties — 


ITH the conclusion of the Central 

American conference at Washing- 

ton on Feb. 7, 1923, Central Amer- 
ica may be said to have entered again upon 
a new era. The five republics of Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua 
and Salvador have had a succession of new 
eras since they established their indepen- 
dence 122 years ago. The last conference 
began another, the second to be engineered 
by the United States and the fourth or fifth 
in which the United States has been a 
factor. 

The five Central American countries 
were originally a unit in the Spanish- 
American dominions. When their inde- 
pendence was finally established in 1821, 
they began national life as a confedera- 
tion, and since 1839 they have constantly 
been coming together and breaking apart. 
Their Constitutions contain provisions that 
the ultimate object of independent life is 
the union of the five republics. Yet for 
two generations and a half their revolu- 
tions have been notorious. 

In 1906 the United States and Mexico 
decided to aid these weak sister States. A 
conference was held at Washington at 
which a remarkable treaty of peace and 
amity looking toward union and a treaty 
establishing a court for the settlement of 
all disputes were made. These and the 
other documents of Dec. 20, 1907, did 
start a new era. Its light, however, was 
soon extinguished by the United States. In 
1910 American marines occupied the capi- 
tal of Nicaragua to quell revolutionary 
disorder. They are there yet, and there 
is little doubt that the Chamorro family 
would cease to govern immediately after 
their withdrawal. A treaty was concluded 
with Nicaragua on Aug. 5, 1914, by which 
we acquired the Nicaraguan Canal route. 


New tribunal agreement omits important non-war guarantees 


The Nicaraguan route involves the use 
of the San Juan River, which is the 
boundary with Costa Rica. Costa Rica has 
certain historic rights on the river. At the 
western end, the United States acquired 
a naval base site on Fonseca Bay, on 
which, in addition to Nicaragua, Salvador 
and Honduras abut. The Central Ameri- 
can Court of Justice at that time had han- 
died seven disputes successfully and was 
in full working order. Costa Rica sued 
Nicaragua in this court on the ground that 
Nicaragua had contingently alienated a 
territorial right of common interest with- 
out previous agreement with Costa Rica. 
Salvador, in its turn, sued Nicaragua for 
having allegedly violated the condominium 
over Fonseca Bay. Nicaragua, bound to 
the United States by treaty, and with a 
Government held in power by American 
marines, disregarded the decisions against 
her, and in 1918 the court ceased to func- 
tion on the expiration of its first ten-year 
period. 

The five Central American States, al- 
ways having in mind the ideal of federa- 
tion, sentimentally set 1921, the anniver- 
sary of their independence, as the time for 
realizing it. A constitution for the federa- 
tion was drawn up early that year and 
came into force, but incompletely; so that 
it was not made effective. Last year the 
United States got the chiefs of the States 
aboard a warship, and succeeded in ar- 
ranging for a conference to be held at 
Washington under the auspices of the 
United States. That conference began on 
Dec. 13, 1922, and ended on Feb. 7, 1923, 
with the signing of fourteen conventions 
and one declaration. It is these that con- 
stitute the so-called new era. 

In the negotiations Secretary of State 
Hughes and Sumner Welles acted as dele- 
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gates of the United States, in accordance 
with an invitation from the five Central 
American countries. In the 1907 confer- 
ence at Washington, American and Mexi- 
can delegates were present in the capacity 
of “next friends.” 


AGREEMENTS OF 1922-23 CONFERENCE 


The 1922-23 conference produced the 


following agreements: 


General treaty of peace and amity; 

Convention for the establishment of an inter- 
national Central American tribunal; 

Additional protocol to the convention; 

Protocol of an agreement between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and of Central Amer- 
ica whereby the former will designate fifteen of 
its citizens to serve in the tribunal; 

Convention for the establishment of interna- 
tional commissions of inquiry (to which the 
United States is a party) ; 

Convention for the establishment of permanent 
Central American commissions; 

Convention for the limitation of armaments; 

Convention for the establishment of free trade; 

Convention relative to the preparation of projects 
of electoral legislation; 

Convention for the unification of protective 
laws for workmen and laborers; 

Extradition convention ; 

Convention fer reciprocal exchange of Central 


American students; 
Convention on the practice of the liberal pro- 


fessions; 
Convention for the establishment of stations 
for agricultural experiments and animal indus- 


tries; 
Declaration that the Spanish text of the treaties 
is the only authoritative text. 


Of these documents, that declaring for 
general peace and amity, that creating a 
tribunal and those dealing with extradi- 
tion, free trade, practice of the liberal pro- 
fessions and exchange of students are con- 
cerned with matters which had been the 
subject of agreements in 1907. Others 
approach the problem involved from a dif- 
ferent point of view, but there is scarcely 
an idea in the whole 1923 list that is en- 
tirely new as compared with that of 1907. 

The 1923 conventions are conservative 
in the sense that they do not provide for 
more than has already been realized. This 
is particularly noticeable respecting the 
scheme for settling Central American dis- 
putes. The 1907 Central American Court 
of Justice was a real court, with compul- 
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sory jurisdiction. It worked, and it: would 
seem that in 1923 it might have been re- 
cast. The new tribunal is a mongrel insti- 
tution, neither arbitral nor judicial in 
character. 

The new Central American tribunal has 
jurisdiction over all controversies not set- 
tled by diplomacy, arbitration or some 
other tribunal, and its decision is to be 
“final, irrevocable, without appeal, and 
binding upon the countries submitting the 
disputes.” But “controversies which af- 
fect the sovereign and independent exist- 
ence of any of the signatory republics can- 
not be the object of arbitration or com- 
plaint.” 

The tribunal is to consist of a panel of 
thirty jurists. Each Central American 
State is to designate six persons, four of 
whom are to be nationals appointed with 
“the assent of the national congress or 
senate, if such exist.” One is to be selected 
from a list of fifteen persons submitted 
by the United States, and one from a simi- 
lar list of five persons submitted by a 
Latin-American State, chosen for this of- 
fice by each of the Central American 
countries. 

In case of a dispute, a protocol, “in 
which the subject of the disputes or con- 
troversies shall be clearly set forth,” must 
be agreed to by the parties. Each State 
then selects an arbiter of a different 
nationality from the permanent list, and 
the two agree upon a third arbiter. The 
third arbiter, in case the parties fail to 
agree, is to be selected either by those al- 
ready chosen or by lot. 

The tribunal shall sit at a place to be 
agreed upon between the parties, so that 
it is probable that the Cartago (Costa 
Rica) court house, built by Carnegie, will 
be available for second-hand building ma- 
terial. Arbiters, when serving, are to re- 
ceive a minimum of $1,000 gold per 
month. 

The 1923 scheme adds another method 
to Central American machinery for pacific 
settlement. When Mr. Bryan was Secretary 
of State, he developed the treaties for the 
advancement of peace, providing that. be- 
fore resort to war or hostilities, all dis- 
putes of whatever character should be 
submitted to a commission of inquiry for 
report, the States reserving to themselves 








the further settlement of the controversy. 
These treaties are some twenty-five in 
number, and the United States has one 
with each of the sister Central American 
States. In accordance with the expressed 
wish “to unify and recast in one single 
convention ” the five treaties already ex- 
isting, a document to which the United 
States is a party, was signed in the course 
of the Washington conference. 


This document is neither an advance 
over those to which the United States gave 
rise in 1914 nor even over the provisions 
of The Hague convention of 1899 for the 
pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes, which all the parties concerned have 
ratified. After a couple of thousand years 
of experience the world was convinced be- 
fore the war that there were three prac- 
tical methods of settling disputes peace- 
ably after diplomacy, that is, direct nego- 
tiation, had failed. There was the judicial 
method, which the United States spon- 
sored, and which now exists in the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 
Arbitration was only semi-judicial, since 
decisions were rendered by a court in 
which the parties were represented. 
Finally, there was the commission of in- 
quiry, which elucidated facts and left the 
decision to the parties on the basis of those 
determined facts. Central America had 
applied the court method successfully un- 
til it got into the way of the Bryan- 
Chamorro treaty on the Nicaraguan Canal 
route. The United States had developed 
the commission of inquiry so that no war 
could take place between the parties be- 
fore inquiry and the necessary lapse of 
time. 


Yet here is a treaty apparently written 
in ignorance of all that. This treaty, in- 
tended to “ unify and recast ” five treaties 
of the United States with the Central 
American countries, omits entirely their 
only distinctive provision, that the parties 
“ agree not to declare war or begin hostili- 
ties during such investigation and report.” 
Those treaties provided for the reference 
of absolutely every question not otherwise 
settled to a commission; the present con- 
vention excepts those “which affect 
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neither the sovereign and independent ex- 
istence of any of the signatory republics 
nor their honor or vital interests.” In 
other words, it excepts from inquiry exact- 
ly those questions which the commission 
system was invented at The Hague in 1899 
to handle, because at that time they were 
usually excepted from the more binding 
method of arbitration. 


The rest of the 1923 treaties represent 
good ideas, eminently safe. In no instance 
is any of them new. In most instances 
they do not make as definite and as cer- 
tain provisions on their respective sub- 
jects as did the treaties resulting from the 
half a dozen Central American conferences 
held from 1909 to 1914, which took their 
initiative from the original Washington 
conference of 1907. Those treaties, when 
ratified, were very imperfectly executed; 
and it is quite probable that the inferior 
agreements of the 1923 vintage will prove 
superior by reason of better practice. 


Of the other treaties, that providing for * 
permanent commissions is of genuine im- 
portance. The commissions~are on fi- 
nance and means of communication. The 
convention on limitation of armament 
brings a new element into the Cen- 
tral American situation. Hereafter, Cen- 
tral American armies will range from 
a maximum of 5,200 men in Guatemala 
(population, 2,250,000) to one of 2,000 
in Costa Rica (population, 455,000). 
These figures, which include standing 
army and national guards, work out at 
less than .5 per cent. of the population. 


None of the treaties can be denounced 
before Jan. 1, 1934, except the convention 
on limitation of armament, which runs 
till 1929. Since all of them have gone 
only part of the distance in international 
agreement already traversed, it is appar- 
ently safe to say that the new arrange- 
ments will run for the next ten years. 

The ulterior motive of the new era in 
Central America is to prevent revolutions, 
especially political ones. It is purely and 
simply evolutionary, and any measure of 
success it may have will depend on 
whether it actually evolves into something 
like peace and prosperity. 
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THE NEGRO PROBLEM AS VIEWED 
BY NEGRO LEADERS 


By AsraM L. Harris 


The writer of this article is a negro 'who graduated from 
Virginia Union University and subsequently studied at the 
New York School of Social Work and New York University, 
paying for his college education. by working during the 


Summer. 


Later he served as assistant to the Director of 


Research and Investigation of the National Urban League. 

Mr. Harris has been a frequent contributor to the negro 

press and as a writer is taking his place among the ex- 
ponents of negro ideals and aspirations 


The different points of view among negro leaders on the question of 
interracial relations—The movement for industrial efficiency—The 
social equality issue—Radical elements among the younger generation— 


The meaning of Garveyism — 


to describe the policies reflected by 

the programs of various thinking 
groups of negroes bent upon lessening 
the strife occasioned by the vexatious cir- 
circumstance of race in this country. It 
will be recognized from a most cursory 
glance at the present status of negro in- 
tellectual attainment that fast lines of 
cleavage cannot be drawn, demarkating 
this negro or that group of negroes as 
whole-hearted subscribers to a single and 
specific philosophy of race relations. Ob- 
viously as intelligence increases, criticism 
of programs and methods sponsored by 
different leaders becomes more searching. 
In discussions by serious-minded young 
negroes on the various types of leadership 
among the race one ofttimes hears it re- 
marked, “Most all of these philosophies 
gontain some truth; none of them con- 
tains all the truth on the subject.” 

The negro preacher as a leader has al- 
ways occupied the most influential posi- 
tion in the group life of the negro. Looked 
upon as a messenger from a mysterious 
and supersensuous realm, in possession of 
an equally mysterious balm for all ills— 
political, economic, public and domestic— 
he has been both a dispenser of the “ heav- 
enly manna” and adviser in secular af- 
fairs. But other leaders have also arisen. 
In extremely rare instances a new leader 
may attack religious leadership, but gen- 


N UMEROUS attempts have been made 


Eminent negro scholars and intellectuals 


erally the former has maintained its in- 
fluence in negro life either by paying 
homage to the ‘religious group or keeping 
quiet on the subject. 

The few outspoken political leaders had 
no remedy for the negro’s ills other than 
the platform of the Republican Party. The 
period which followed the Civil War wad 
one in which the doctrine of the “ inde- 
feasible worth of the downmost man” was 
renascent. Living in such a time, the shib- 
boleth of the negro politician as spokes: 
man for four million recently emancipated 
slaves was “ Equality under the law, as- 
sured by equal suffrage rights.” The 
nearest approach, however, to a_philoso- 
phy on race relations at this time was ex- 
pressed by Frederick Douglass in “ assimi- 
lation through self-assertion.” ‘to some 
persons this expression connoted force and 
emphasized internecine struggle, and this 
group was looked upon as a dangerqus 
element, possibly radical. But as far as 
deliberately formed organizations and 
well-thought-out methods were concerned, 
the politician’s radicalism was inarticulate 
and ineffective. In the absence of a crys- 
tallization of tenets so essential to creating 
a school of thought, ‘the political aspirant 
cannot be said to’ have evolved a race 
philosophy or embraced a specific school 
of thought on race relations. 

The first organized attempt to raise the 
negro’s social status was by Northern edu- 
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cators, who founded institutions of learn- 
ing in the South for the education of the 
negro. One such school was Hampton In- 
stitute in Virginia. It was here that the 
doctrine of industrial education was born. 
The founder of Hampton, General S. C. 
Armstrong, maintained that “the negro 
race will succeed or fail as it shall devote 
itself with energy to agriculture and me- 
chanic arts or avoid these pursuits; and 
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lieved Northern philanthropists would 
give, he sought to reconcile ali groups by 
founding his program on immediate expe- 
diency. In his celebratd Atlanta speech 
Booker Washington: maintained that, “ ig- 
norant and inexperienced, it is not strange 
that in the first years of our new life we 
began at the top instead of the bottom; 
that a seat in Congress or the State Legis- 
lature was more sought than real estate or 


EXPONENTS OF AMERICAN NEGRO ADVANCEMENT 


At left: W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, Ph.D. (Harvard), author of ‘‘ Darkwater”’ and other books; 
editor of the Crisis magazine, and Director of Publicity, National Association for the Advance- 


inent of Colored People. 


Universities ; Secretary, Chicago Race Commission; Chief. Editor, 


Centre: Charles S. Johnson, graduate of Virginia Union and Chicago 


‘““The Negro in Chicago ”’; 


Director of Research, National Urban League and Editor of its official organ, Opportunity. At 


right: Eugene K. Jones, 


graduate of Virginia Union and Cornell Universities; 


Executive 


Secretary, National Urban League 


its- teachers must be inspired with the 
spirit of hard work and acquainted with 
the ways that lead to material success.” 
Booker T. Washington, while a student at 
Hampton, thoroughly absorbed this doc- 
trine. After graduating from Hampton 
he gave impetus to and broadcast the in- 
dustrial efficiency idea of Hampton as ab- 
solutely essential to harmonious interra- 
cial contact by founding Tuskegee Insti- 
tute in Alabama. 


BOOKER WASHINGTON’s GOSPEL 


Booker Washington believed the South 
to be the section in which the negro could 
best actualize his greatest potentialities. 
Recognizing the psychology of the section 
in which he lived to be inimical to higher 
education for his race, and at the same 
time desireus of lifting his black fellows 
with the financial support which he be- 


industrial skill; that the political conven- 
tion or stump speaking had more attrac- 
tions than starting a dairy farm or truck 
garden.” To those who believed and ad- 
vocated the policy of emigration he ad- 
monished, “Cast down your bucket where 
you are—cast it down by making friends 
in every manly way of the people of all 
races by whom you are surrounded. Cast 
it down in agriculture, mechanics, in com- 
merce, in domestic service and in the pro- 
fessions.” On general racial contacts he 


-held that “in all things that are purely 


social we can be as separate as the fingers, 
yet one as the hand in all things essential 
to mutual progress.” This speech, deliv- 
ered at the Atlanta Exposition, where rep- 
resentatives of the white South, the white 
North and the negro race were assembled, 
gave wide currency to his conciliatory pro- 
gram and Booker Washington was at once 
hailed the “ pacificator of race relations,” 
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the “compromiser between Northern and 
Southern whites and the negro.” Although 
the speech made for him a well-nigh in- 
vulnerable position in interracial matters, 
a few negroes-looked upon it as a repudia- 
tion of the race’s political and civil, rights, 
but only a few had the courage of ‘their 
convictions. 


The first person to open fire upon the 
Washington group was. W. E. B. Du Bois, 
a Harvard Doctor of Philosophy, who was 
teaching at Atlanta University about this 
time. Dr. Du Bois branded the speech as 
“The Atlanta Compromise,” and criticised 
it in the following. terms: 

The growing spirit of kindliness and reconcilia- 
tion between the North and South after’ the 
frightful differences of a generation ago ought 
to be a source of deep congratulation to all and 
especially to those whose mistreatment caused 
the war, but if that reconciliation is to be marked 
by the industrial slavery and civic death of those 
same black men, with permanent legislation into a 
position of inferiority, then those black men, if 
they are really men, are called upon by every 
consideration of patriotism and loyalty to oppose 
such a course by all civilized methods, even 
though such opposition involves disagreement 
with Mr. Booker T. Washington. * * * 

In the history of nearly all other races and 
peoples the doctrine preached at such crises has 
been that manly self-repect is worth more than 
lands and houses, and that a people who 
voluntarily surrender such respect or cease striv- 
ing for it are not worth civilizing. 


Continuing his criticism of Booker 
Washington, Dr. Du Bois argued: 

1. He is striving nobly to make negro 
artisans, business men and property own- 
ers, but it is utterly impossible undez com- 
petitive methods for workingmen and 
property owners to defend their rights and 
exist without the right of suffrage. 

2. He insists on thrift and self-respect, 
but at the same time counsels a silent 
submission to civic inferiority, such as is 
bound to sap the manhood of any race 
in the long run. 

3. He advotates common school and in- 
dustrial training and depreciates institu- 
tions of higher learning, but neither the 
negro common school, nor Tuskegee -it- 
self could remain open a day were it not 
for the teachers trained in the negro col- 
leges or trained by their graduates. 

There were others who shared Dr. Du 


Bois’s opinion, but had remained silent 
in view of the tremendous odds against 
them. Later, while delivering a speech in 
Boston, Booker Washington was _inter- 
rupted -during his -speech by a quéstion 
from William.Monroe Trotter, a Harvard 
graduate and editor of The Boston Guard- 
ian, a negro weekly. .Mr. Trotter’s in- 
terruption caused no little confusion and 
resulted in his being jailed. Although in 
Atlanta at the time and having no- part 
in the. incident, Dr. Du Bois felt that, 
while it was not customary to interrogate 
speakers from the floor as Mr. Trotter had 
done, the latter had committed no crime 
for which he should be jailed. ~ Conse- 
quently he spoke in no uncertain language 
in Mr. Trotter’s behalf. These incidents 
formed the matrix from which issued an 
organization opposing the Tuskegee doc- 
trine. 

In July, 1905, a conference of twenty- 
nine colored men assembled at the _re- 
quest of Dr. Du Bois at the Erie Beach 
Hotel, Fort Erie, Ontario, and formed 
what was soon known as the Niagara 
Movement. Among the aims of the new 
movement were: 


1. Freedom of speech and criticism; 
2. Manhood suffrage; 


3. The abolition of all caste distinction 
based simply upon race and color; 

4. The recognition of the principles of 
human brotherhood as a practical present 
creed; and 

5. The recognition of the highest and 
best human training as the monopoly of 
no class or race. 


The Niagara Movement never attained 
a:.very large membership, After four 
years of protests and battling.in the courts 
for civil rights, most of its members went 
over to the newly formed National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement: of--Colored 


People. 


The program of the -National* Associa- 
tion was formulated to fight -civil injus- 
tices through the courts. Dr. Du “Bois be- 
came chief spokesman-for the new: organ- 
ization and editor of its official organ, 
The Crisis. In this connection it should 
not be forgotten that Dr. Du Bois was al- 
ready author of “The Souls of Black 
Folk,” “The Atlanta University Publica- 
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LEADERS OF DIFFERING SCHOOLS OF NEGRO THOUGHT 


At left: Chandler Owen, graduate of Virginia Union and Columbia Universities; lecturer, Rand 
School of Social Science, New York; co-editor of the Messenger magazine. Centre: George E. 
Haynes, graduate of Fisk and_Yale Universities; Ph.D., Columbia; Professor of Sociology and 
Economics, Fisk University; Director of Division of Negro Economics, United States Labor 
Department; Secretary, Interracial Committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. At right: A. Phillip Randolph, graduate of New York City College; lecturer, Rand 
School of Social Science, New York; Farmer-Labor Candidate for New York Secretary of 
State, co-editor of the Messenger magazine 


tions,” “The Philadelphia Negro” and 
“The Quest of the Silver Fleece.” His 
latest book is “ Dark Water.” As editor 


of The Crisis, Dr. Du Bois is scathing, yet 
admittedly brilliant and scholarly in his 
attacks upon the race situation in this 


country. Maintaining that “the negro 
does not want to marry a woman of any 
other race or a woman may not want to 
marry this black man or this red man or 
this white * * * but the impudent 
and vicious demand that all colored folk 
shall write themselves down as brutes by a 


general assertion of their unfitness to 
marry other decent folk is a nightmare,” 
Dr. Du Bois at once became the recognized 
leader of the radical negro. 

With the passing of a few years the 
N. A. A. C. P. is seen in its most dramatic 
Supreme Court fight, which resulted in the 
removal of the segregation ordinances 
from the statute books of Southern cities. 
The organization soon gathered within its 
folds such young men as James Weldon 
Johnson, a noted writer and a graduate of 
Cornell University and Columbia Law 


AMERICAN NEGRO SCHOLARS AND EDUCATORS 


At left: Arthur Schomberg, President of the American Negro Academy and Secretary of the 


Negro Society for Historical Research. Centre: A. L. 
Professor of Philosophy, Howard University, Washington, 


to Oxford University ; 


Locke, winner of a Rhodes Scholarship 
RD C.. As 


right: Kelly Miller, A. M., LL.D., author of ‘* Race Adjustment” and other books; Dean of 
the Junior College, Howard University 
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School; William Pickens, a Yale graduate 
and former Dean of Morgan College; Wal- 
ter White, a Bachelor of Arts of Atlanta 
University, and Robert Bagnall, a former 
Episcopal clergyman. Thus, with the com- 
ing of the Niagara movement and Dr. Du 
Bois, we have the genesis of the militant 
negro and with the birth of the N. A. A. 
C. P. the spirit of the Niagara movement 
and its passionate ardor for civil rights 
perpetuated among us. Booker Washing- 
ton’s philosophy of conciliation still lives 
in his successor, Major Robert R. Mo- 
ton, also a graduate of Hampton Institute, 
as is evident from the latter's recent 
“ good-will” tour through the South. 


A direct adjunct of the Tuskegee phi- 
losophy is that school of thought embraced 
by Dr. George E. Haynes, a former Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., and at present Secretary, 
Interracial Committee, the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of America. Dr. Haynes’s 
philosophy, while not advocating the in- 
dustrial efficiency idea of Tuskegee, does 
accept its pacifism. In his book, “ The 
Trend of the Races,” he submits that the 
only solution to the question of race in 
America is the application of “ good-will ” 
and the “Gospel of Christ” to the prob- 
lem. The recognized proselytes of this 
doctrine are limited in number among the 
negro race. For generally negroes inveigh 
against a system which makes invidious 
distinctions between Christian doctrine and 
Christian practice in every-day contacts. 
Yet Dr. Haynes has. a large audience 
among the white race, particularly mem- 
bers of the interracial bodies of the South. 


Necro MARXIANS 


The intrepidity evinced by the philippics 
of Dr. Du Bois paved the way. for even 
more daring attacks by. certain. young 
negroes just leaying. the colleges (as late 


as 1915). The rise;of this:new group of 
militants, led by €handler Owen and A. 
Philip Randolph, soon eclipsed, the former 
radicalism of the editor of The Crisis. 
Through their magazine, the Messenger, 
described as “a journal of scientific radi- 
calism,” these young men proclaimed: 


Civil liberty in the United States is dead. Any 
true reconstruction program must deal’ with its 


resuscitation and reintroduction into American 
life. Civil liberty for the negro, however, was 
dead even before the war, killed by the com- 
bination of a hypocritical North and an un- 
regenerate South who colluded to sweep from the 
negro his last vestige of liberty. We repudiate 
and condemn ‘any. pretense at opposition to Jim 
Crowism, segregation and all forms of discrimi- 
nation which does not.accept the principle of 
social equality, since it is upon the fallacious 
theory of inequality and racial inferiority that all 
these evils are established and continued. We 
do not accept the doctrine of old, reactionary 
negroes that the negro is satisfied to be to him- 
self. We desire as much contact and intercourse— 
social, economic and: political—as is possible be- 
tween the races. This it not because of our be- 
lief in the inferiority or superiority of either race, 
but because of our recognition that the principle 
of social equality is the only sure guarantee of 
social progress—the inevitable trend of evolution. 

Not only did the Messenger- editors 
champion the doctrine of unlimited equal- 
ity of the Du Bois school, but.sought to 
make .it a reality by, urging the .unioniza- 
tion of white and blatk workers in trade 
unions on an equal basis of ‘admission. 
Messrs. Randolph and Owen soon became 
instructors of Marxian Socialism in the 
Rand School of Social Science in New 
York. To their contemporary oppo- 
nents they became wild-eyed “ Reds” of 
the deepest dye. During the war, the Lusk 
Committee informed the Department of 
Justice that the Messenger magazine was 
“by far the most dangerous of all negro 
publications.” 


Despite the hostility roused within the 
negro group against them, Messrs. Ran- 
dolph and Owen have a following which 
comprises some of the best trained minds 
in the race. Some of these are to be 
found in the Northern and Southern uni- 
versities. It goes without saying that the 
bulk of their following is in labor and 
Socialist circles. White liberals and rad- 
icals for the most part are better acquaint- 
ed with the Messenger than are most ne- 
groes. Mrs. Mary White Ovington, a 
white writer of considerable prominence, 
once said: 


I want to express to you my pleasure at the 
publication of a magazine, edited by colored men, 
that makes as its cornerstone the solidarity of 
labor and the absolute néed of the negro’s rec- 
ognizing this solidarity. As a Socialist of many 
years’ standing I have looked closely at the’ young 
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MISS JESSIE REDMON FAUSET 


Graduate of Cornel! and Pennsyl- 

vania Universities, member of the 

Phi Beta Kappa fraternity, graduate 

student of French in Paris, teacher 

of French in the Philadelphia pub- 

lic schools, poetess, literary editor 
of the Crisis magazine 


colored men and women graduates from our col- 
leges, hoping to find some of them imbued with 
the revolutionary spirit. I have found a few, 
and I have been especially happy to see here in 
New York two good Socialists of college training 
who are giving up their life to the spread of 
Socialist thought. 


- It is claimed in some circles that The 
Messenger editors have receded from 
their ultra-radical and Socialist position. 
Whether this be true or false, it is evi- 
dent that The Messenger still sways the 
militant Left Wing. Speaking of the pro- 
posed “ monument to black mammies,” it 
says: 

We favor the erection of a monument to the 
negroes of Washington, Chicago, Longview, 
Texas; Knoxville, Tenn.; Tulsa, Okla. and 
Vhiladelphia who rose in their might and said to 
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the authorities, “If you cannot protect us, we 
will protect ourselves; if you cannot uphold the 
law, we will maintain constituted authority.” 
* * * Let its white shaft point like a lofty 
mountain peak to a New Negro Mother, no 
longer a “white man’s woman,” no longer the 
sex-enslaved “black mammy” of Dixie, but the 
apotheosis of trimphant negro womanhood. 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


Although organized in 1910 as a means 
of effecting harmonious interracial con- 
tact through social uplift, the National 
Urban League was not recognized as a 
potent taetor in the equation of race re- 
lations until the recent exodus of negroes 
from the South. During this period it 
placed over 350,000 male and female col- 
ored workers in positions throughout the 
Northern industrial centres. Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, a graduate of Virginia 
Union University and an M. A. of Cor- 
nell University, is Executive Secretary of 
the organization. The Board of Directors — 
comprises men and women of both races 
who represent capitalists, Socialists. radi- 
cals and conservatives, but have as their 


W. S. SCARBOROUGH 
President Emeritus of Wilberforce 


University, Ohio, and noted Greel: 
scholar and. author 
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common fundamental purpose “ the better- 
ing of interracial relationship by raising 
the economic, educational, health and rec- 
reational phases of negro life.” The or- 
ganization is supported in the main by 
white philanthropy. Its policy is put into 
operation by forty or more locals scattered 
over the country mainly in the industrial 
centres. These locals are administered for 
the most part by college graduates and in 
every case by trained social workers. Re- 
cently the Urban League issued from its 
national offices in New York a monthly 
magazine, Opportunity, under tle editor- 
ship of Charles S. Johnson, a graduate of 
Virginia Union and Chicago’ Universities, 
a Secretary of the Chicago Race Commis- 
sion and chief editor of The Negro in 
Chicago. The magazine gives a monthly 
account of the striving of negroes and 
their social handicaps, and expresses with 
force and ability the motto of the National 
Urban League—‘“ Not Alms, but Oppor- 
tunity.” 


The débacle of 1918 was just over. Op- 


pressed people the world over were think- 
ing in terms of the newly promulgated 
“ self-determination for smaller natioriali- 


9 


ties.” “ Backward peoples” were in hys- 
teria, each urged onward by an easily 
stimulated nationalistic psychology to the 
realization of this ideal, ‘“ autonomy.” 
Such was the case with Poles, Slovaks, 
Irish and Indians, but not to any great ex- 
tent among American and foreign born 
negroes. It was left for Marcus Garvey, 
a negro of foreign birth, to fan such 
dormant passions of the negro into a con- 
flagration exceeding his greatest hopes. 
Starting as he did with a program which 
planned to develop commercial enterprise 
between the West Indies, Africa and 
America, Garvey soon realized that some 
bizarre appendage to his movement would 
give it magnetism. Thus a “Back to 
Africa” propaganda. was begun. The, 
Black Star Line was created; old ships 
were purchased, and then came revenue 
and members. To give publicity to his 
program, Mr. Garvey established a paper, 
The Negro World, and later a daily, The 
Negro Times. He gathered alout him 
such men as William Ferris, « Harvard 
graduate; Eric Waldron, one of the 
younger writers, and Hubert Harrison, a 
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noted writer and lecturer. That most of 
these men had little sympathy with the 
grandiose African scheme is evidenced by 
the fact that they were all highly paid 
or given promises of large salaries. Gen- 
erally, persons in sympathy with the 
idealism of a young movement are will- 
ing to make some financial sacrifices for 
its ultimate triumph. Not so with the 
highly paid officials of the Garvey move- 
ment, as the recent lawsuits attest. 


Garvey Not a RapIcAL 


By public acclamation the Garvey move- 
ment was termed the most radical that had 
ever made its appearance among the ne- 
groes. Yet the student of social affairs 
asked how could this negro preach a rad- 
ical doctrine when white radicals were be- 
ing imprisoned and deported? That Gar- 
vey was not a radical in any sense of the 
word, but a reactionary, is attested by his 
utterances and the fact that he was toler- 
ated. The difference between Garvey and 
the real radicals is that he did not plan 
the destruction of a Government in Amer- 
ica, but the construction of one in Africa. 
It is true that he advocated the emigra- 
tion of negroes to Africa which would 
sorely menace the labor supply of the 
Southern States, but did he not also preach 
with one and the same breath that this is 
a white man’s country? The Universal 
Negro Improvement Association lost its 
original commercial aspect. The Black 
Star Line, the Back to Africa scheme, 
which was the proverbial “side show,” 
had gobbled up the circus! Soon this 
was suspended. Garvey made another 
grandstand play. He bargains with the Ku 
Klux Klan and champions their right to 
make America safe for white supremacy 
just as he was making Africa safe for 
black supremacy. As for Jim Crowism in 
public conveyances, he maintains that it 
serves the negro justly, since the railroads 
were not built by negroes but by white 
Americans. Let the negro migrate to Af- 
rica, where he can build them for himself 
and, incidentally, Jim Crow white man 
if need be. 

Litigation after litigation, financial dif- 
ficulty one after another, the bankruptcy 
of stores and the Black Star Line did not 
shake the faith of his naive followers. 





THE NEGRO PROBLEM AS VIEWED BY NEGRO LEADERS 


The Garvey movement found no response 
in the “ good livers” among the negroes, 
for, despite obvious racial handicaps, they 
rejoice in being products of centuries of 
Amercina acculturation. They could boast 
of some education and of having acquired 
property. They were fighting for civil 


and social recognition as American citi- 
vens and were little concerned with an Af- 
Not so with the bulk of 


rican empire. 


NEGRO WORKERS FOR THE 


At left: William Pickens, graduate of Yale, 
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ex-Dean of Morgan College, author of 
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President-General say that he would tell 
England, France and the other nations to 
eet out of Africa? It is said that if one 
repeats a thing to himself often enough 
he will soon come to believe it to be true, 
ro matter how utterly false. This seems 
to be the case with Garvey, whom Judge 
Panken of New York pronounced a para- 
noiac preying upon the guillibility of ig- 
norant negroes. 


RACE 


** The 


Vengeance of the Gods ’’; Contributing Editor, the Messenger; Field Secretary, National Asso- 


ciation for the Advancement of Colored People. 


tector; Contributing Editor, the Messenger; 
James Weldon Johnson, graduate of 


Director of Branches, N. A. 


Cornell and 


Centre: Robert W. Bagnall, former Episcopal 
! e ke Co wa At right: 
Columbia Universities; poet, Secretary, 


N. A. A. C. P. 


Garvey’s followers. The typical Garveyite 
had neither education nor property, was 
scorned by the world of whites and looked 
upon with condescension by his black 
brother of the higher social level—liter- 
ally, the “scum of the earth,” a worker 
of meagre earnings, a forlorn and dejected 
pariah. 

Naturally, any world, real or imaginary, 
in which such an individual could be a 
“somebody,” had the highest charms for 
him and was considered worth boosting, 
whether attainable or no. Thus, a world 
of logic could not impress the impracti- 
cability of this scheme upon one of this 
type. On the contrary, he would go into 
fits of convulsive vituperation and cling 
more tenaciously to his fetich, despite its 
flagrant valuelessness. It matters not that 
Luropean powers have partitioned Africa; 
le wants to believe in this African mirage 
in spite of stern realities. He does not 
want to be disillusioned; for did not his 


After the last presidential campaign, in- 
ternal disputes arose in the Socialist Party 
over allegiance to the Communist Interna- 
tional and the policy of direct or indirect 
action. The discussion resulted in a split 
and the formation of the Workers’ Party of 
America, which accepted the “ twenty-one 
points” issued from Moscow. Negroes, 
particularly of New York, were in this 
also. The African Blood Brotherhood 
affiliated with the Workers’ Party, and 
under the leadership of Cyril Briggs, 
is alleged to be the official communist 
organization among the negroes. Claude 
McKay, the poet, and a former member 
of The Liberator staff, is also connected 
with this group. The Communist element 
makes its appearance as the latest develop- 
ment in racial leadership. At present its 
following is quite small and its voice is 
hardly heard outside NewYork City. 

Those who wish to become conversant 
with the intellectual cross-currents in the 
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life of the negro must not investigate fac- 
tional leadership only. There are negro 
men and women with whom skin pigmen- 
tation and racial identity are purely in- 
cidental. They should be looked upon as 
negroes who are intellectuals, rather than 
as negro intellectuals. Even in some of 
the organizations that have been mentioned 
are found quite a number of persons who 
are not subscribers to race philosophy. In 
view of this and their training as well as 
their cultural associations. arid artistic pro- 
pensities, they should be -placed in the in- 
tellectial category. Typical among them 
are Dr. Alain Locke, professor of philos- 
ophy at Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., and winner of a Rhodes scholar- 
ship to Oxford; Miss Jessie Fauset, an 
A. B. of Cornell University and Master 
of Arts of the University of Pennsylvania. 
(Miss Fauset studied in France for a sea- 
son and is at present literary editor of The 
Crisis); Dr. W. A. Scarborough, presi- 
dent-emeritus of Wilberforce University, 
a Greek scholar and author; Arthur 
Schomberg, noted linguist and member of 
the American Negro Academy; William 
Stanley Braithwaite, poet and_ literary 
critic; Dr. Archibald Grimke, writer and 
publicist; Miss Frances Grimke, poetess; 
Dr. John Hope, President of Moorehouse 
College, Atlanta, Ga., and J. Milton Samp- 
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son, former professor of French and Ger- 
man at Virginia Union University, Rich- 
mond, Va., and at present Director of the 
Vepartment of Kesearch, National Urban 
League, Chicago, Ili. Others who might 
be included in this group, despite their 
affiliation with certain organizations, are 
Walter White and Robert Bagnall of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and Charles Johnson, 
National Urban League, New York City. 

Professor Kelly Miller of Howard 
University has hit upon a grand get-to- 
gether project by which he proposes to 
hind all the negro groups into a confed- 
eration so that a solid front may be pre- 
sented in racial matters. It was last 
March that the various schools of lead- 
ership assembled in New York at Profes- 
sor Miller’s request. Communists, social- 
ists, liberals, radicals and conservatives 
and secular and religious leaders were 
present at this All Race Conference. The 
question has already been asked, “ Does 
this burying of hatchets for the moment 
at which Professor Miller aims, mean the 
ultimate throttling of that freedom of po- 
litical and religious speech and thought— 
so essential to progress—which the negro 
is just beginning to demonstrate?” What 
will be the result one cannot predict at 
such an early stage. 
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THE REAL STRENGTH OF 
AMERICAN COMMUNISM 


By Epwarp TayLor BULLOCK 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Williams College, Wil- 


liamstown, Mass.; formerly 


Industrial Expert, New York 


State Industrial Commission 


The present strength of the revolutionary movement in the 
United States numerically negligible, but capable of 
causing disturbances during labor disputes—The per- 
sonality of Wiliam Z. Foster, America’s foremost radical 


lation of the Michigan law against 

criminal syndicalism has once more 
vividly called to the attention of the peo- 
ple the radical movement in the United 
States. As a test of the efficacy of anti- 
revolutionary legislation and of the limits 
to which one may go in advocating the 
overthrow of our Government without vio- 
lating the constitutional right of free 
speech, the trial is of prime importance. 
But perhaps of equal interest is the light 
thrown by the testimony upon the revolu- 
tionary movement in America, its strength, 
its program and aims, the character of its 
leadership and the extent to which it is 
dominated by foreign influence. 

The present standard bearer of the ban- 
ner of revolt is the Communist Party of 
America. It was organized in Chicago in 
1919, when the extremists of the Socialist 
Party left that organization because it sup- 
ported the “ imperialistic war.” The new 
party adopted the Marxian program and 
openly spread its propaganda until Janu- 
ary, 1920. By this time the Federal and 
several of the State Governments had taken 
notice of its anti-patriotic activities; meet- 
ings were broken up and thousands of its 
members arrested. The result was the 
formation of the Workers’ Party of Amer- 
ica in December, 1921, which, although it 
displaced the Communist Party, was to all 
intents and purposes the old party under a 
new name. Its work was henceforth car- 
ried on surreptitiously; in fact, it em- 
ployed all the paraphernalia usually as- 
sociated with the melodrama of illegal as- 


Ts trial of William Z. Foster for vio- 


sociations—secret codes, aliases and con- 
ventions in out-of-the-way corners. It was 
because of his alleged participation in 
such a convention at Bridgman, Mich., in 
August, 1922, that Foster was placed on 
trial. 

Numerically the extreme radicals in the 
United States as represented by the Com- 
munist Party are insignificant. Fifteen 
thousand is said to be a liberal estimate, 
but this statement must not be taken too 
lightly, for a small group of fanatics well 
organized and ably led may exert an influ- 
ence out of all proportion to their number. 
Ii is only necessary to recall the influence 
of Foster in the steel strike of 1919 or the 
present situation in Russia where the rul- 
ing party composes not over one-third of 1 
per cent. of the total population. 

Communism has been advocated by 
many philosophers, both ancient and mod- 
ern. Such societies are described in Plato’s 
“ Republic,” in Sir Thomas More’s “ Uto- 
pia” and by Francis Bacon in his “ New 
Atlantis.” ‘'n its simplest terms commu- 
nism means a social organization in which 
all wealth is owned and controlled by the 
community. In a complete communistic 
society the State would own, not only all 
the means of production, but also the food 
and clothing, which it would distribute to 
its citizens as they are now distributed in 
a family group. To advocate such a so- 
ciety is harmless enough, but when it is 
proposed to bring about this result by vio- 
lence and bloodshed our visionary can no 
longer be regarded with equanimity. The 
altitude of the Communist Party in the 
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United States is set forth quite clearly in 
the program and constitution of the Com- 
munist Party of America as adopted in 
1921, and in the report of a so-called Ad- 


justment Committee. 
“THE Roap TO REVOLUTION ” 


After stating that the aim is to displace 
the capitalistic system, the document de- 
scribes in some detail the manner of ac- 
complishment. The initial step will be to 
gain control of organized labor and oust 
the present officials. To use the expres- 
sive language of the Adjustment Commit- 
tee report: “The road to revolution in 
America leads over the destruction of the 
power of the yellow leadership of the 
American Federation of Labor.” This is 
to be accomplished by securing a suffi- 
cient number of adherents within ihe or- 
ganization to control its policy. It is what 
has commonly been referred to as “ boring 
from within,” a practice first introduced 
in America by the I. W. W. (Industrial 
Workers of the World). At the present 


time this work is being carried on by the 


Trade Union Educational League, in which 
Foster is an officer and of whose official 
organ, The Labor Herald, he is editor. A 
subscription to the paper constitutes mem- 
bership in the League. In this manner a 
rule of the American Federation of Labor 
that members cannot belong to another 
labor organization is circumvented. 


With the executive machinery in their 
hands, the existing practice of organizing 
labor on the basis of crafts will be discon- 
tinued and a grouping of industries will 
take its place. The object is to increase 
the efficiency of the strike as an industrial 
and political weapon. Practically the en- 
tire energy of the Trade Union Educational 
League is being devoted to further this 
idea, which is regarded as a fundamental 
step in the overthrow of capitalism. As 
the communistic movement gains strength 
the workers are to be educated in mass ac- 
tion, that is, strikes and demonstrations. 
These, it is stated, will culminate in civil 
war and the overthrow of the Bourgeois 
State. Less violent methods of achieving 
their ends are not to be tolerated as is 
clearly shown in the following passage: 

The Communist Party will keep in the fore- 
ground the idea of the necessity of violent revolu- 


tion for the destruction of the capitalist State 
and the establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat based on Soviet power. The Commu- 
nist Party will systematically and _ persistently 
propagate the idea of inevitability of and neces- 
sity for violent revolution and will prepare the 
workers for armed insurrection as the only means 
of overthrowing the capitalistic State. 


This is an ambitious program, to say the 
least, and radiates a spirit of optimism on 
the part of the framers that is probably 
in inverse ratio to their power of achieve- 
ment. 

That minds unbalanced by years of 
governmental oppression should become 
enemies of the established order is per- 
haps not unnatural. Among such we ex- 
pect to find the advocates of violence and 
revolution. Yet the foremost radical in 
America is a product of liberal Massa- 
chusetts. The career of William Z. Foster 
has indeed been a varied one. At the age 
of 10 years he went to work as an 
apprentice to a sculptor. This was fol- 
lowed by jobs in a type foundry, a fer- 
tilizer factory and in a steamfitter’s shop. 
Going West, he became a woodsman in 
Oregon and Washington. This was fol- 
lowed by three years at sea, after which 
he returned to take up a homestead in 
Oregon. For the last twenty-one years he 
has been active in radical and labor move- 
ments and became nationally prominent 
as a leader of the unsucvessful steel strike 
in’ 1919. Foster is not devoid of ability— 
men of less talent have achieved honor- 
able careers. It is but natural to ask: 
“Why is this man so out of harmony with 
his environment, so bitter against the pres- 
ent order?” The answer may be that the 
world of industry did not reward him with 
success, the leadership his nature craved 
was there denied. If success had come to 
him early, or if he had persevered in the 
siruggle, his later career might have been 
totally different. History abounds in 
illustrations where thwarted ambition has 
played a similar réle. 


INFLUENCE OF BOLSHEVISM 


It is well known, however, that radical 
leadership in the United States is not con- 
fined to those of native birth. The claim 
has repeatedly been advanced that the rev- 
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olutionary movement in this country is an 
exotic growth directed and financed by 
the Soviet Government of Russia. Upon 
this point also the Foster trial has given 
us additional light. The prosecution in- 
troduced in evidence the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the third world congress of the Com- 
munist International held June 22-July 12, 
1921. This document characterized the 
American Legion as a leading organ of 
strikebreakers and cutthroats and as made 
up of the flotsam and jetsam of the war. 
The same document instructed the Ameri- 






















can Communists how to organize an es- 
e pionage system to keep under surveillance 
: the police and military authorities. 
. The minutes of a meeting of the Presid- 
d ium, or governing body of the Commu- 
n nist International held Nov. 19, 1921, show 
\- the revolutionary character of the move- 
T ment in the United States. We are told 
e that 
n Under existing circumstances it is impossible 
l- for the Communist Party in the United States to 
re be a legal party. Of course, the party can develop 
D open labor organization. It can even build legal 
Be revolutionary workers’ organizations. It must also 
launch a legal party with the purpose that Com- 
I munists can enter openly its ranks without per- 
ch mitting the police to know which of the members 
in are Communist and which are not. 
he The Communist Party * * must not be 
'e- exterminated. It must unequivocally refuse to 
nt obey capitalist law and must urge the working 
ke class to the violent destruction of the entire legal 
= machinery. 
i In carrying out these instructions the Commu- 
re nist Party must guard itself against the tendency 
see to repudiate or neglect the illegal work, or the 
ith tendency to become legal in fact. This tendency 
es- may be found especially among the intellectuals. 
the Upon finding themselves in the easier legal ac- 
ith tivities, many will forget that, no matter what 
ved manoeuvre may be made on the public stage, the 
to final class struggle must be until its end a brutal 
the light of physical force. 
een It must always be remembered that the real 
” revolutionary party—the American section of 
the Third International—is the Communist Party 
has of America, and that the legal party is but an in- 
trument which it uses to better carry on its work 
among the workers. 
From the same source we learn that 
ical BSoviet Russia must be supported in every 
con- Way, as it is the mainspring of the revolu- 
aim @lonary movement. 
rev- 


The Communist Party in America was 
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Underwood 


WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 
Radical labor leader, who was tried 
at St. Joseph,. Mich., on a charge of 
advocating criminal syndicalism. The 
trial ended in the jury disagreeing 





also supplied with a Russian-made legis- 
lative program which advocated measures 
to prohibit the President of the United 
States from interfering in labor disputes 
er the use of United States military or 
naval forces in contests between capital 
and labor. In addition, soldiers and sailors 
should be allowed to unionize. The Kan- 
sas Industrial Court or similar institutions 
are to be outlawed, and the issuance of in- 
junctions against labor is to be forbidden. 
It can readily be seen that the above pro- 
posals are calculated to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the strike as a weapon to 
overthrow the existing order. 


No: one in the United States but the most 


extreme alarmist or fanatical Red believes 
there is even a remote possibility of..the 
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overthrow of our present form of govern- 
ment. Soviet Russia, however, continues 
tv send forth messages of hope. It was 
only last October that Trotzky said pub- 
licly in Moscow: “ Revolution is coming 
in Europe as well as in America, system- 
atically, step by step, stubbornly and with 
enashing teeth in both camps. It will be 
long protracted, cruel and sanguinary.” At 
a Communist meeting held in New York 
City on March 18, 1923, those present 
were told that in the opinion of Moscow 
the situation in the United States had 
changed enough to make it possible to 
openly advocate a revolution and dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. This change, the 


speaker said, had been brought about by 
the victory of liberals at the recent elec. 
tions. Such an utter absence of political 
acumen on the part of the Russian lead- 
ers is not an encouraging sign for the suc- 
cess of the party that insists on giving us 
the blessings of a Soviet régime. 

Although the power of the Communists 
in America to achieve their political aims 
is nil, they are none the less a potential 
source of disturbance. In times of indus- 
trial strife reason is not always the guid- 
ing influence and passions are easily in- 
flamed. Let us not ignore this firebrand 
in our midst, even though the flame be 
small. 


THE “REDS” OF EASTERN CANADA 


By Wituiam J. McNutty 


Miners and steel workers under the influence of Bolshevist ideas 
convert a peaceful industrial district into a hotbed of communism— 
Radicals more bitter against union officials than against employers 


fire of industrial discontent in East- 

ern Canada widened into a devour- 
ing conflagration in the Spring of 1923. 
“Long Live Communism ” was the cry, as 
the miners and steel workers joined forces 
for the first May Day celebration ever 
held in Canada. The singular phase was 
that in this instance the devotees of com- 
munism were not in the main workers 
speaking foreign tongues, but rather of 
sober Scotch descent. 

Against the explicit order of the inter- 
national executive of the United Mine 
Workers of America from its headquar- 
ters at Indianapolis and the positive assur- 
ance from John L. Lewis, International 
President of the United Miners, that af- 
filiation with the Communist International 
at Moscow would be condemned, the min- 
ers of the bituminous fields of Eastern 
Canada made the affiliation. A delegate 
was dispatched on the long journey to 
Moscow with the sole objective of formal- 
ly affiliating the miners of the Maritime 


A FTER smoldering for two years, the 


Provinces with the Soviet body. The dele- 


gate was welcomed with open arms by 
Leon Trotzky, who, since the illness of 
Nikolai Lenin, has been the dominating in- 
fluence in the Communist International. 
The affiliation was made and the delegate 
returned to Canada. Then came an ulti- 
matum from President Lewis. It was, 
“Drop either Moscow or Indianapolis.” 
But the ultimatum went unheeded except 
for the fact that more abuse was heaped 
on the heads of Lewis and Samuel Gom- 
pers than on the heads of the British Em- 
pire Steel Corporation, owners of the 
largest steel mills and the largest coal 
mines of the Maritime Provinces. The of- 
ficers of the United Miners for the Mari- 
time Provinces district became vigorous 
adherents of communism. 

The chief firebrand of the group was J. 
Be McLachlan, Secretary of the district ex- 
ecutive, who preached the doctrine of com- 
munism for many years. McLachlan a¢- 
vocated sabotage, violence and a “ strike 
on the job” policy whereby each of the 
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THE “REDS” OF EASTERN CANADA 


miners was ordered by the union heads to 
reduce his daily production at least one- 
third. This policy was formally in opera- 
tion for some weeks, but thereafter denial 
was made that the policy was continued. 
However, officials of the operating compa- 
nies asserted that “striking on the job” 
was not discontinued. 


Civil war broke out among the miners 
and steel workers. While the Communists 
were indulging in a demonstration at Glace 
Bay, another group was engaging in a 
counter-demonstration at Springhill. At 
both centres there were parades. At the 
Glace Bay parade, a large red flag, twenty 
feet square, was carried, bearing the in- 
scription, “Long Live Communism.” 
There were also banners reading, “ Down 
with Lewis and Gompers,” “If We Can’t 
Get It By Peace We'll Get It By Force,” 
“Workers of the World, Unite,” “ We 
Mean Business ” and “ Crush Capitalism.” 
Several banners displayed the hammer and 
sickle, the emblem of international Bol- 
shevism. The favorite songs rendered en 
masse were “The Internationale” and 
“The Red Flag.” Communist demonstra- 
tions were also held on May Day on a 
smaller scale by miners at New Waterford 
and Sydney mines. At the Glace Bay dem- 
onstrations about 3,500 persons walked in 
the parade, including several hundred 
women, 


ANTI-COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATION 


At the anti-Communist demonstration at 
Springhill, the actions of the United Min- 
ers’ officers of the Maritime Provinces 
district were condemned. The chief speak- 
er, Van Bittner, delegated by the inter- 
national executive at Indianapolis to visit 


the district and report on conditions, vigo-~ 


rously assailed the officers of the district 
executive, and attacked communism very 
strongly. The Springhill local, which is 
one of the largest “locals in the district 
United Miners, was threatened with ex- 
pulsion by the district executive because of 
refusal to pay dues and because of a 
demand that the officers of the district 
executive resign. Later the Springhill 
local demanded of Piesident Lewis that he 
expel the entire executive and call a’ spe- 
cial election. 
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Alexander Howatt, deposed President of 
the Kansas United Miners’ Union, and Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, recognized leader of the 
Communists in America, were to be the 
two chief speakers at the Communist May 
Day celebration in Glace Bay. Although 
more than $3,000 was subscribed to de- 
fray the expenses incidental to the impor- 
tation of the two radical leaders from the 
United States, neither was present. How- 
att was detained at McAdam Junction, N. 
B., by the Canadian immigration agents on 
the ground that his presence was unde- 
sirable in Canada. Foster was unable to 
make the tour of the Maritime Provinces 
centres until later owing to the charges of 
criminal syndicalism against him and other 
American Communists now being heard by 
the court at St. Joseph, Mich. 


At the mass meetings of the Communists 
held in most of the coal mining centres 
of the Maritime Provinces, among the 
resolutions passed without dissenting votes 
were the following: 


(1) We are emphatically opposed to capital- 
ism, and in favor of force to gain our ends. We 
are also unalterably opposed to Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, 
and John L. Lewis, President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, on the ground that these 
men have become absolute reactionaries and the 
tools of capitalism. 

(2) We denounce the invasion of the Ruhr re- 
gion by France on the ground that it was a 
scheme to unite the coal of the Ruhr with the 
iron of Alsace-Lorraine through exploitation of 
German workmen. 

(3) We convey fraternal greetings and best 
wishes to the Red International at Moscow and 
the affiliated bodies in Germany and to all Com- 
munist organizations everywhere. 


J. B. McLachlan in his many speeches 
condemned the Government of Canada and 
eulogized the Soviet Government of Russia. 
picturing the leaders of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, including Nikolai Lenin and Leon 
Trotzky, as ideal executives. He urged the 
workers to use force, claiming peaceful 
methods would “get the workers no- 
where.” He accused all Governments of 
being in league with big business. He also’ 
condemned the courts, and alleged that 
their sympathies were at all times with the 
corporations, -and further claimed that 
most’ Judges’ were stockholders in the large 
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corporations such as the coal mining com- 
panies and the steel companies. He was 
emphatically opposed to constitutional 
methods in fighting the corporations. Mc- 
Lachlan had ordered a one-day shutdown 
of the mines and steel mills for the May 
Day demonstrations, but the mines and 
steel mills did not stop, as at least one-half 
of the workers refused to cease work or 
take part in the celebration. The Rev. Dr. 
A. Thompson, pastor of the Catholic 
church at Glace Bay, who condemned the 
Communists among the workers, said: “ No 
Roman Catholic can take part in these 
celebrations and still be true to the teach- 
ings of his Church, because these affairs 
are really being held to celebrate the great- 
est crime in modern history ”’—-meaning 
the execution of Mgr. Butchkavitch in 
Russia. 


RapicaL Lasor DEMANDS 


Among other aspects of the trouble 
were these: The entire personnel of the 
Fire Department of New Waterford, a 
mining centre, was dismissed by the Town 
Council, the reason advanced being that 
the firemen played cards and checkers 
with officials of the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, a subsidiary connection of the Brit- 
ish Empire Steel Corporation. The miners 
in convention demanded that the Canadian 
Government lend $30,000,000 to the Soviet 
Administration at Moscow. The. steel 
workers demanded of J. Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, leader of the British Labor Party, that 
he notify all British steel workers not to 
come to Canada at the behest of agents of 
the steel companies. The steel workers de- 
manded a 30 per cent. increase in wages 
and the institution of the closed shop. ‘lhe 
miners demanded 30 per cent. increase in 
wages, the closed shop and continuance of 
the check-off system for the collection of 
union dues. In the past the companies 
have collected union dues. The British 
Empire Steel Corporation, whichis domi- 
nated by British and American capital, re- 
fused to heed the demands. The claim was 
made in behalf of the corporation that 
operations were not producing revenue. 
Five hundred special guards were placed 
on property owned by the British Empire 
Steel Corporation. 
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Van Bittner of the International: Execu- 
tive of the United Miners was the man 
who investigated the conduct of Alexander 
Howatt as President of the Kansas district 
of the United Miners and who assumed 
temporary control of the Kansas district 
of the union following the expulsion of 
Howatt from the ranks of organized labor. 
When the Canadian Government sought in- 
formation from Governor Davis of Kansas 
as to the standing of Howatt in Kansas, 
the Governor replied that he considered 
Howatt had done nothing that should cause 
his detention at the border, although, he 
added, Howatt had been adjudged in con- 
tempt of the Industrial Court of Kansas 
and given an indeterminate jail sentence 
for refusing to obey a summons to testify 
regarding a coal strike which he had or- 


dered. 


Threats of various kinds were made 
against members of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, including the Premier, W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, because of the detention of 
Howatt.at the New Brunswick line. Death 
threats were numerous. Simultaneously 
threats against the lives of leading officials 
of the British Empire Steel Corporation 
were made by avowed Communists among 
the mine workers and steel workers. 


Legislators of the Canadian Labor Party 
were arrayed against each other because 
of the civil war among the workers in the 
Maritime Provinces. Challenges to resign 
seats in the Legislatures and in the Cana- 
dian House of Commons were frequent. A. 
C. Richardson, elected as a Laborite, re- 
fused to continue under the banner of com- 
munism. He challenged Forman Way. his 
leader in the Nova Scotia House of As- 
sembly, to resign and contest a special elec- 
tion for two seats, Richardson to choose 
his colleague, and Way’s. running mate on 
the ticket to be J. B. McLachlan, Secretary 
of the United Miners’ Union. 

In a comparatively brief period the 
Maritime Provinces of: Canada were trans- 
formed from a staid and prosaic territory 
into a hotbed of Communism, where -incen- 
diary speeches, violence and sabotage pre- 
vail with no interference from the civil 
authorities of the affected districts. In 
fact, the Mayor of one city was the presid- 
ing officer at the largest of the May Day 
demonstrations. 
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Nation-wide monarchist movement in France today again threaten- 
ing the republican foundations of government—Origins of movement 
traced from the downfall of the third Napoleon—Royalists’ bitter 
struggle ended by Dreyfus case—The founders of the new monarchism 


ODAY, after fifty-three years of con- 
trol, republicanism in France finds it- 
self face to face with a nation-wide 

monarchist movement supported by some 
of the leading intellects of the country, by 
a growing section of the population and 
provided with ample financial backing. 
The challenge has been issued by the 
spokesmen of the monarchist group: with- 
in ten years at the most, the Third Repub- 
lic must come to an end, and royal rule 
must be re-established. 


Thus, for the third time since the Revo- 
lution of 1789, monarchy has risen against 
republicanism in France. On Nov. 9, 
1799, Napoleon Bonaparte overthrew the 
French Directorate, seized control of the 
Government, and finally in 1804 estab- 
lished the French Empire. Again in 1852 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the first Na- 
poleon’s nephew, overthrew the Second 
Republic, which for four years he had 
served as President, and established the 
Second Empire. In 1923 French mon- 
archism lifts again its head. 


The present monarchical menace to the 
republic goes back to the concluding pe- 
riod of the Franco-Prussian War, and it 
cannot properly be understood except in 
the light of the results of that period. 
Those events may be briefly sketched as 
follows: 

On Sept. 1-2, 1870, the imperial forces 
of Napoleon III. met crushing defeat at 
the hands of the united German armies at 

Sedan. The Emperor himself was taken 


prisoner. Two days later, on Sept. 4, a 
small group of republican leaders, in- 
cluding Gambetta, on their own volition 
proclaimed the end of the empire and the 
establishment of the Third Republic un- 
der a Provisional Government of National 
Defense. 

Gambetta, most fiery of republican ora- 
tors, passed through the length and 
breadth of unoccupied France and raised 
large forces to combat the foe; but the 
country’s military organization had been 
shattered. Paris was besieged. The Gov- 
ernment moved to Bordeaux. The hopeless 
struggle was continued to Jan. 28, 1871, 
when, notwithstanding Gambetta’s plea to 
fight to the bitter end, an armistice was 
signed and Paris surrendered to the enemy. 


The elections of members of a National 
Assembly to conclude peace were held 
from Feb. 5 to Feb. 8. Party lines were 
obliterated. The sole question was war or 
peace, and the war-weary French returned 
a body of representatives, largely country 
squires, pledged to the latter course. Five 
hundred members of the Assembly proved 
to be monarchists, as against less than half 
as many republicans, a fundamental fact 
in the history of the Third Republic. 


For the moment, however, internal ques- 
tions were set aside. On Feb. 17 Thiers, 
a liberal monarchist, an old opponent of 
the empire and in public favor as a result 
of his attempts to secure aid from the 
Courts of Europe during the war, was 
named “ Chief of the Executive Power of 
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NAPOLEON III. 


Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, Em- 
peror of the French and the last mon- 
arch who ruled in France. Nephew of 
Napoleon I., he was born in 1808, was 
elected President after the Revolution of 
1848, carried out his famous coup d'état 
in 1851, was proclaimed Emperor in 1852, 
was dethroned after surrendering with 
his army at ay in 1870, and died 
in 


The new leader 


the French Republic.” 
appealed to the members of the Assembly 
to accept the republic, at least provision- 
ally, as it was the form of government 


which divided the country least... The 
pressing problems were to make peace and 
to find means of meeting the enemy’s in- 
‘demnity demands. His plea was heeded, 
and by the Pact of Bordeaux the question 
of government was, for the time being, 
relegated to the background. 

The Treaty of Frankfort, signed on May 
10, 1871, brought the Franco-Prussian 
War to aclose. Alsace and Lorraine were 
ceded to Germany and the payment of 
$1,000,000,000 within three years was pro- 
vided for. Internal problems again came 
to the front, notably the question of the 
form of government. 

The monarchist majority of the National 
Assembly was divided into three groups, 


the Legitimatists, the Orleanists and the 
Bonapartists. The first of these supported 
the claims of the Count of Chambord, 
grandson of the Bourbon, Charles X., who 
had been driven from the throne in July, 
1830, and replaced by the Orleanist, Louis 
Philippe. The Orleanist royalists pinned 
their hopes on the Count of Paris, grand- 
son of Louis Philippe, who in turn had lost 
the throne in February, 1848, at the time 
of the formation of the Second Republic. 
The third body of monarchists, a rather 
small group, sponsored the cause of the 
Prince Imperial, the young son of the dis- 


credited Napoleon III. 


The republican portion of the Assembly, 
fearing the monarchist tendencies of the 
majority, declared that the body had been 
elected solely to make peace, and had been 
given no power to adopt a Constitution. 
The majority prevailed, however, and in 
September, 1871, a provisional Constitu- 
tion, republican in form only, was voted. 
At the same time, Thiers was given the 
title of “President of the French Repub- 
lic.” 

The eighteen months that followed were 
given over to the raising of indemnity pay- 
ments and to the progressive clearing of 
French soil of the German army of occupa- 
tion. Gambetta was meanwhile engaged in 
winning popular support for the republic 
throughout the country, and early in 1873 
Thiers announced himself in favor of a 
conservative form of republicanism. This 
aroused the monarchists, and his resigna- 
tion was forced in May of the same year. 
Marshal MacMahon, an avowed royalist, 
was chosen as the new President. Both the 
legislative and the executive powers thus 
came under the control of the monarchist 
body. 

The rival claims of the pretenders were 
meanwhile being settled. The Orleanist 
Count of Paris was prevailed upon to sur- 
render his rights to the childless Count of 
Chambord (the Bourbon pretender) upon 
the condition that he himself be recognized 
as the Dauphin, or heir apparent. The 
strength of the Bonapartists was too slight 
to require the claims of the Prince Im- 
perial to be considered. The republic 
seemed doomed to early extinction, when at 
the last moment, a death-blow was struck 
at the whole scheme from the least ex- 
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ected quarter. In July, 1873, the Count 

of Chambord, “King Henri V.,” an- 
nounced that he would accept the throne 
only upon the condition that the Tricolor 
be abandoned for the white flag of the 
Bourbons as the national standard. 

Consternation reigned in the royalist 
ranks. Such a change would never be ac- 
cepted by the country; as one of the mon- 
archist leaders expressed it, at the mere 
sight of the white flag, “the rifles of the 
army would go off by themselves.” The 
Count of Chambord was obdurate; he re- 
newed his declaration in October. The 
Count of Paris had no such scruples, but 
could not be recognized by the Bourbon 
legitimatists until the death of their pre- 
tender. Hence, it became necessary for 
the monarchists to mark time, and the fee- 
ble republic was given a new lease on life. 

The most was made of a bad situation. 
In November, 1873, a seven-year term was 
voted the royalist President in the hope 
that the death of “ Henri V.” would mean- 
while have cleared the way for the Count 
of Paris. Some form of government had 
to be decided upon, and since the restora- 
tion of the monarchy was temporarily im- 
possible, one, republican in name, was set- 
tled upon. 

In January, 1875, the National Assem- 
bly voted that the legislative power should 
be vested in a Senate and a Chamber of 
Deputies. By the Wallon amendment, car- 
ried by one vote, it was provided that the 
President should be elected by the Senate 
and Chamber meeting in common assem- 
bly. The following month the legislative 
and executive powers were defined, and 
the Senate was organized. Another act of 
a similar nature was passed in July. These 
statutes of February and July constitute 
the so-called “Constitution of 1875.” 
Thus the republic was definitely estab- 
lished by a monarchist Assembly forced 
by events to abandon its plans for the time 
being. The circumstances of its establish- 
ment explain its conservative character. 
The question of the form of government 
had been left as open as possible, so as 
not to prejudice the chances of a probable 
restoration. 

The division of the monarchists was 
their fatal weakness. It had prevented 
an early re-establishment of royal rule; 
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now it resulted in the gradual frittering 
away of their power against the republic. 
Under the Constitution of 1875 the Sen- 
ate was to consist of seventy-five life mem- 
bers named by the National Assembly, 
which was under monarchist control, and 
225 nine-year term members, elected from 
the departments. The monarchists had 
aimed to control the heart of the new body 
by the institution of life Senatorships; 
but owing to factional strife between the 
three groups, fifty-seven of the seventy- 
five life Senators chosen were republicans, 
and in the case of the nationally elected 
ones, rival royalist candidacies resulted 
in only a slight majority of monarchists 
of all shades being returned over republi- 
cans. 


In the first election to the Chamber of 
Deputies, held in 1876, but 150 royalists 
were returned, as against considerably 
more than twice as many republicans. The 
stronghold in the Senate and the control 
of the popular body thus slipped from: 


monarchist control. 


LEON GAMBETTA 


The. French statesman, who played a 

leading part in establishing the Third 

Republic and organizing the national de- 

fense after Sedan. From 1870 until his 

death in 1882, at the age of 44, he was 

the most commanding personality in 
French national life 
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PRESIDENTS OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC IN ITS FIRST YEARS 


From left to right: Marshal MacMahon, elected 1873; Louis Adolphe Thiers, elected 1871; F. P. 
Jules Grevy, elected 1879 3 


The Constitution had given the Presi- 
dent power to dissolve the Chamber with 
the consent of the Senate. The popular 
republican body and the royalist Presi- 
dent came into open conflict in 1877, 
when the latter dismissed a Minister sup- 
ported by a clear majority of the Cham- 
ber and the latter refused to accept a suc- 
cessor named by him. The body was dis- 
solved in spite of a protest of the ma- 
jority of members. The election which 
followed was a personal contest between 
the monarchist MacMahon and the repub- 
lican Gambetta, and was fought out on 
the principle of parliamentary control 
versus personal power on the part of the 
President. The royalists were defeated 
and were obliged to accept the situation. 
Parliamentary government was definitely 
established. 

President MacMahon’s position fast be- 
came untenable. When, in 1879, a ma- 
jority of the new Senate became republi- 
can, he resigned, and the Senate and 
sChamber, meeting as a National Assembly 
under solid republican control, elected 
Jules Grévy, a thorough-going republican, 
President. By 1879 the legislative and 
executive had slipped from royalist con- 
trol, and parliamentary government had 
been established. In the Chamber elec- 
tion of 1881 the combined royalists re- 
turned but one-fifth of the members 
elected. 

Meanwhile the death of the Prince Im- 
perial, while serving with the British Army 
in the Zulu War in Africa, had eliminated 
the Napoleonic candidate. In 1883 the 


Bourbon Count of Chambord died, and 
all royalist hopes centred in the Count of 
Paris, the former Orleanist candidate. 
Though the monarchist body was probably 
as strong as ever numerically, the repub- 
licans had triumphed so far as the control 
of the Government was concerned, and 
were free to carry out their program. ‘Lhe 
danger of a restoration seemed to become 
progressively less. 


In 1883 the Orleanist Princes were re- 
moved from the active service army list. 
In 1884 the Senate and Chamber, in a 
common session, voted that the republican 
form of government could never be made 
the subject of revision, and that all mem- 
bers of families which had reigned in 
France should forever be ineligible for 
office. In 1886, as a result of the mon- 
archist fétes held in celebration of the 
marriage of the daughter of the Count of 
Paris to the heir apparent of the throne 
of Portugal, the heads of the houses of 
Orleans and their eldest sons were ex- 
pelled from France, and the names of all 
Princes were removed from the army lists 
of every category. 


The republican Government, now _ in 
control of both the executive and the legis- 
lative powers, was rather a sterile one in 
the period following its triumph over mon- 
archy. Jealousy of Gambetta and of Jules 
Ferry on the part of Georges Clemenceau 
led to serious dissension within the party. 
and the resultant instability thoroughl) 
discredited the parliamentary system o! 
government. This was exceedingly dan- 
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gerous for the republic because it was not 
yet firmly established, and the trend of 
events might readily rally the voters 
around the royalist standard. The mon- 
archist organs opened a virulent campaign 
against the Government. The real inse- 
curity of the republic and the slight hold 
it had on the voters are shown by the fact 
that when, in 1885, elections to the Cham- 
ber were held for the first time under the 


*‘*HENRI V. OF FRANCE” 


Henri Charles Ferdinand Marie 
donné d’Artois, Duc de Bordeaux, com- 
monly known as the Comte de Cham- 
bord. Born in 1820, he was the last male 
representative of the elder branch of the 
Bourbon family, which with his death in 
1883 became extinct. To his adherents he 
was ‘‘ King Henri V.’”’ He believed in the 
doctrine of king by divine right 


Dieu- 


scrutin de liste system, with departments 
instead of arrondissements as _ election 
area units, 45 per cent. of the votes were 
cast for royalist candidates. The electo- 
rate had wearied of republican disputes 
and was not unwilling to accept a capable 
monarchist leader. 


“THe BouLANcist MOVEMENT ” 


Three events brought the weakness of 
the republic into relief and led it peril- 
ously near to overthrow. These were the 
Boulangist movement, the Panama Canal 
scandal and the Dreyfus affair. 
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The Boulangist movement centred 
around the army, which had remained 
royalist in sympathy. The officers were 
largely recruited from wealthy, conserva- 
tive families of noble blood whose tradi- 
tions forbade entry into commerce. The 
army offered the normal, logical career 
to the scions of such families. The of- 
ficer group therefore formed a caste, mon- 
archist at heart. 


In 1886 General. Boulanger, favorably 
regarded by the republicans because of 
his repression of clerical and royalist agi- 
lation among his under-officers, was 
named Minister of War at the instigation 
of Clemenceau. In that position he at- 
tracted such an amount of attention to 
himself and began to show such signs of 
aspiring to military dictatorship that the 
dominant group of republicans came to 
fear him and did not include him in the 
next Ministry, formed a year later. 


The royalists saw in this virtual dismis- , 
sal an opportunity to strike at the re- 
public, and the Count of Paris, in exile in 
England, became the leader in a movement 


to elevate General Boulanger to political 


power. The General was named candidate 
for vacant seats throughout the country, 
although he could not actually be elected 
anywhere because of his military grade. 
Thus the candidatures were virtually ple- 
biscites on his name. The alarmed repub- 
licans definitely abandoned him, and in 
1888 he was curtly dismissed from the 
army. 

In the meantime President Grévy had 
resigned, following the disclosure that his 
son-in-law, Wilson, a republican Deputy, 


_ had been guilty of selling decorations in 


the Legion of Honor. This episode was 
seized upon by the monarchists with great 
avidity as demonstrating the corruptness 
of republicanism, and did much to bright- 
en the chances of success through backing 
Boulanger. The latter was made an actual 
candidate for the office by the royalists, 
and in April, 1888, he was elected to the 
Chamber. He was later elected from other 
departments, and in 1889 was chosen to 
represent Paris, the stronghold of repub- 
licanism. 


The latter victory was an overwhelming 
triumph for monarchy ever republicanism. 
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THE PRINCE IMPERIAL OF FRANCE 


Napoleon Eugene Louis Jean Joseph 

Bonaparte, the only son of Napoleon III. 

and the Empress Eugénie, born 1856, 

proclaimed ‘‘ Napoleon IV.” by his fol- 

lowers in 1874, killed while fighting in 
Zululand in 1879 


A coup d’état would have met with almost 


certain success. But Boulanger lost his 
nerve, and refused to occupy the Presi- 
dent’s palace by force. The republicans 
forgot their squabbles and a high court 
was constituted to try the ex-General for 
treason. He fled to Brussels and commit- 
ted suicide. The whole movement col- 
lapsed, the republic emerged triumphant, 
and the Count of Paris stood irretrievably 
compromised by his connection with the 
affair. The reaction became evident in 
the elections of 1889, when the monarchist 
vote fell from the 45 per cent. of 1885 to 
21 per cent. Many of the monarchist army 
officers were subsequently replaced by re- 
publican officers. 

In 1892 Pope Leo XIII. issued an en- 
cyclical letter urging all Catholics to ac- 
cept the republic in good faith and to 
cease attacking it. This materially weak- 
ened the royalists, who had found a great 
part of their support among the clericals 
and faithful because of the republic’s at- 


tacks on the Church, notably in connection 
with its control of education. But two 
further “ affairs,” both of a most sensa- 
tional character, enabled them to continue 
their attempts to blacken republicanism. 
The first of these was the Panama Canal 
scandal. In 1889 the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, which had had the support of the 
Government, had gone into bankruptcy 
following the loss of credit. Rumors cir- 
culated that money had been illegally and 
questionably spent. In 1894 came a series 
of disclosures of Parliamentary corrup- 
tion. Promising careers. were blighted; 
party leaders and organs were discredited. 
The republic was peculiarly vulnerable 
to attack. The scandal was capitalized by 
the royalists, but the death of the Count 
of Paris and the succession to his claims 
of his eldest son, the little-known Duke of 
Orleans as “ Philip VIII.,” weakened them 
and they did not go beyond violent de- 
nunciation and abuse. No direct attempt 
to overthrow the Government was made. 


THe Dreyrus AFFAIR 


The second affair was the world-famous 
Dreyfus trial, which also occurred in 1894. 
The Dreyfus case brought a clash between 
republicanism and monarchy in the lat- 
ter’s last stronghold, the army, and seemed 
to be the culmination of all of the political 
and religious differences and hatreds in 
France. | 

From about 1890, an active anti-Semitic 
campaign had been carried on in France 
by Edouard Drumont. His violent attacks 
on Jewish bankers for their alleged control 
of the republic made him a natural ally 
of the monarchists in their anti-republican 
attack. 

In 1894 an act of treason was revealed. 
A sheet of paper was discovered, on which 
some one in the French Foreign Office had 
listed a series of documents which had 
been sent to the German Foreign Office. 
Because of a similarity of handwriting 
suspicion fell on Alfred Dreyfus, a Jew- 
ish Captain attached to the General Staff 
and a republican. He was court-martialed. 
The trial was a secret one before mon- 
archist officers, and much of the evi- 
dence used against him was later found to 
have been falsified. He was found guilty. 
degraded, and sentenced to life imprison- 
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ment in the French penal establishment, 
Devil’s Island, South America. The sen- 
tence was loudly applauded by the 


monarchists and their anti-Semitic allies. 


In 1897, a republican General Staff of- 
ficer, Colonel Picquart, discovered that 
Dreyfus had been sentenced on falsified 
documents, and that Major Esterhazy, also 
of the General Staff and a monarchist, had 
been the real traitor. Picquart announced 
his discoveries to his superiors, chiefly 
monarchists. They refused to re-open the 
case, whereupon the Dreyfus family in- 
stituted action against Major Esterhazy. 
The latter became the hero of the mon- 
archists, who asserted that he was being 
made the scapegoat of the Jew-controlled 
republic. His trial was a farce. He was 
acquitted by superior order, Colonel Pic- 
quart was degraded, and Emile Zola, who 
had denounced the persecutors of Dreyfus, 
was convicted of libel and 
escaped imprisonment only 
by fleeing to England. 

Never has a country been 
more divided against itself 
by a political cause célébre 
than was France over the 
Dreyfus case. It became 
the centre of bitter struggles 
between the Clerical Party 
and the anti-Clericals, be- 
tween the revolutionary So- 
cialists and the army, the 
reactionaries and the Lib- 
erals, the military party 
and the Parliamentarians, 
the anti-Semites and _ the 
Jews. Above and over- 
shadowing all, it developed 
into a death struggle’ be- 
tween monarchy and repub- 
licanism. All who favored 
the republic were actively 
arrayed against all those 
who opposed it. So faction 
torn was the country that 
foreign affairs became a 
secondary matter. France 
bowed before England in 
the Fashoda incident and 
gave up her dreams of 
transcontinental empire in 
Africa. 


The final outcome was a 


The veteran French 

early days of the Third Republic. 

and after the revolution of 1870 began his political career 
in Paris as Mayor of Montmartre 
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crushing defeat for the royalists. Their 
whole attack against the republic has been 
based on the assumption that Dreyfus was 
guilty. Near the close of 1898, Colonel 
Henry, a monarchist officer, confessed 
that he had forged the alleged incriminat- 
ing evidence against Dreyfus; he then 
committed suicide. Major Esterhazy fled 
the country. The case against Dreyfus 
collapsed. He was subsequently pardoned, 
commissioned Major, and elected to the 
Legion of Honor. Colonel Picquart was 
restored to rank and Zola was buried in 
the Panthéon, the national shrine of 
France, not as an author, but as a re- 
publican martyr. 

The Minister of War resigned. His 
successor, General André, a super-republi- 
can, removed officers who had shown 


themselves hostile to the republic by 
wholesale, and replaced them only by men 


GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 


statesman, as he appeared in the 
He fought at Sedan 
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of known republican leanings. Thus: at 
length the army came under the control 
uf the Government. 

The monarchists stood utterly discredit- 
ed. They had successively lost control 
of the Chamber, the Senate, the Presidency 
and the army. Their pretender, the Duke 
of Orleans, was living in obscure exile in 
Belgium. Thus, at the opening of the 
twentieth century, they had ceased to be a 
political force or a danger to the republic. 
The monarchist movement as it had ex- 
isted since 1870 was dead. The funda- 
mental reason for its failure can be found 
in its nature. It was grounded in selfish- 
ness. Its sole base was the desire of a 
group of noble families to bring about a 
restoration of the old régime in order to 
secure prestige and power for themselves. 
There was no high sentiment connected 
with the earlier monarchist movement in 
France. 


THe New Monarcuist MoveMENT 


The last two decades, however, have seen 
the rise of a new monarchist movement of 
a wholly different nature. A direct out- 
come of the Dreyfus case, it was founded 
and has been carried on by a small group 
of bitterly disappointed republicans, im- 
bued with a sincere belief that the re- 
public has failed and that the sole hope 
for a bright national future lies in the 
restoration of monarchy, which, for a thou- 
sand years, was “ the régime of order, au- 
thority, and liberty,” made France a na- 
tion and a world power, and kept it pros- 
perous, independent and great. These men 
have accepted the reign of 
Henry IV. as an idealized 
standard. To them, the 
spirit of 1789 has become 
anathema; they attribute to 
it decadence in politics, so- 
ciety, religion and _litera- 
ture. It is their contention 
that the foibles of repub- 
licanism have been respon- 
sible for the disasters which 
have befallen France since 
the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion, and that the French 
mind can best function 


Within twenty years this movement has 
grown from obscure beginnings, has de- 
veloped nation-wide organization and fol- 
lowing, and has attained such proportions 
that its leaders within the past year have 
publicly avowed their intention to effect 
a restoration before 1932. 

The founder of the new monarchist 
movement was Henri Vaugeois, a young 
republican professor in the lycée at Cou- 
lommiers. During the height of the Drey- 
fus case he had been active in the organ- 
ization of La Ligue de la Patrie Fran- 
caise (League of the French Fatherland), 
a body of intense nationalists banded to- 
gether to oppose the reopening of the 
Dreyfus affair after the discoveries of 
Colonel Picquart, in the belief that such 
a demand was merely the work of anti- 
militarists and enemies of the Government. 
He soon broke with the league because o! 
its reliance upon persuasive methods and 
in 1899 founded a review, L’Action Fran- 
caise, republican in tone, and violently 
anti-Dreyfusard. 

His collaborators in the enterprise were 
Maurice Pujo, another of the group of 
founders of La Ligue de la Patrie Fran- 
caise, who had also found himself out of 
sympathy with the methods adopted by 
that organization; Lucien Moreau, of the 
editorial staff of Le Revue Encyclopédique 
Larousse, and Charles Maurras, who had 
already attracted some attenticn as an au- 
thor and who was a contributor to La Re- 
vue Encyclopédique Larousse. Of these, 
the latter alone was a royalist. 


Two of the leading figures in the Dreyfus affair, which 
resolved itself into a struggle to maintain the repub- 
lican form of government in France. At left: Captain 
Alfred Dreyfus, the army officer who was finally vin- 
dicated of the charges on which he was sentenced. At 


under the strong and steady right: Emile Zola, the novelist, who by his famous 


hand of monarchy. 


s* J’accuse ” 


letter brought about the reopening of the 
Dreyfus case 
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REVIVAL OF THE MONARCHIST MOVEMENT IN FRANCE 


The developments of the Dreyfus case 
were such that after three years Vaugeois 
abandoned republicanism, and at the end 
of 1902, while the old monarchist move- 
ment was passing through its death strug- 
gles, L’Action Frangaise became a royalist 
crgan, unconnected with the original mon- 
archist cause. Maurras continued as a 
staff member, and in the following year 
Moreau and Pujo embraced the new politi- 
cal faith of their former editor, and re- 
joined him. 


This small body formed the nucleus of 
the monarchist movement today known as 
the “ Action Francaise” movement. Their 
path was rot an easy one. The monarchist 
cause stood utterly discredited as a result 
of the collapse of the former movement, 
and for a time they found few supporters 
and no financial support. Contact was, 
however, established with the Duke of Or- 
leans, who had taken up his residence in 
Ostend. As the eldest son of the late 
Count of Paris, royal tradition centred in 
him. He became their candidate as he had 
been that of the old monarchist group. 


INCREASING STRENGTH WITH CATHOLIC 
BACKING 


The first real following was secured as 
a result of the attempts of the Govern- 
ment to avenge itself against its enemies. 
The Action Francaise movement became 
firmly established through its securing the 
Catholic Church as an ally. 

The clericals, from 1870 on, had repeat- 
edly shown themselves hostile to the re- 
public. Their opposition had come to a 
climax during the Dreyfus case, when they 
had appeared as supporters of the mon- 
archist officer group. The Republicans 
fought back; in 1901, by the Associations 
law, religious orders were driven from 
the country; in 1904, members of religious 
bodies were ordered to cease teaching 
within ten years; and in 1905 the relations 
between Church and State were severed, 
all churches were declared State property, 
and State salaries to the clergy ceased. 

The adoption of these rigorous meas- 
ures of reprisal alienated the entire Cath- 
olic population and the Papacy, which, 
since 1892, had been a supporter of the 
republic. It became a religious duty for 
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* PHILIP VIII. OF- FRANCE ” 


Louis Philippe Robert, Puc d’Orleans, 
head of the Orleans branch of the 
Bourbon family and pretender to the 
French throne. The eldest son of the 
Comte de Paris, he was born in Eng- 
land in 1869. He has been exiled 
from France and now lives in Bel- 
gium 


the faithful to oppose republicanism and 
to support a régime which promised the 
restoration of the former status of the 


Church. Such a restoration was promised 
by the Action Frangaise movement, and its 
growth dates from the separation of 
Church and State. 

The first new royalist society, La Ligue 
d’Action Frangaise, was founded on Jan. 
15, 1905, with Henri Vaugeois as Presi- 
dent and Charles Maurras as Vice Presi- 
dent. Membership grew by leaps and 
bounds; branches sprang up in every 
province. A most important recruit to 
the royalist cause was gained at this time 
in the person of Léon Daudet, son of the 
celebrated author and husband of Jean 
Hugo, granddaughter of Victor Hugo. He 
had been a contributor to Drumont’s Jew- 
baiting La Libre Parole at the time of 
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the Dreyfus case. His abandonment of 
republicanism was slow. It was not until 
the Summer of 1907 that his conversion to 
the principles of the Action Frangaise was 
announced before a royalist gathering held 
in the department of Vendée, the tradi- 
tional stronghold of monarchy in France. 


On March 21, 1908, the first issue of a 
daily paper, L’Action Frangaise, appeared 
under the direction of Vaugeois. This be- 
came the official royalist organ. The re- 
view of the same title was enlarged and 
became a prominent magazine of opinion. 
In November, 1908, the second of the two 
great royalist societies, Les Camelots du 
Roi et Commissaires, was founded by 
Pujo. Thus, by 1910, the new movement 
was firmly established; it had won the 
support of the old-time monarchists and 
the sympathetic co-operation of a large 
number of faithful Catholics. 

The death of Vaugeois soon after caused 
no break in the conduct of the affairs of 
the organization which was so largely his 
creation. Daudet and Maurras assumed 
the joint direction of the daily, and Pujo 
This management 


the editorship-in-chief. 
has been retained to the present time. 
Lucien Moreau became director of the 


movement. Daudet has more receritly be- 
come its parliamentary leader and Maur- 
ras, who is deaf and lacks his colleague’s 
magnetic personality, has headed its prop- 
aganda work. 

Capital has, of course, been made of the 
conduct of affairs by the republic. The 
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three Moroccan crises of 1905, 1908 and 
1911, with their respective “ incidents.” 
called forth tirades from the monarchist 
leaders, recalling the charged atmosphere 
at the time of the canal scandal. The Gov- 
ernment was denounced for its supineness 
and its “ surrender of national honor” to 
the hated foe, Germany. The cession of 
sections of the Congo was attacked as he- 
ing the payment of blackmail. The ques- 
tionable acts of Joseph Caillaux and the 
acquittal of his wife following her assas- 
sination of the editor of Le Figaro for his 
attacks on her husband were presented as 
evidence of the corruptness of republican- 
ism. Business relations between the Gov- 
ernment and bankers who happened to be 
Jewish were made the occasion for fanning 
the old flame of anti-Semitism. The re- 
duction of the term of military service was 
denounced as a concession to Germany. 


The above analysis traces the origin and 
development of the monarchist movement 
down to the outbreak of the World War. 
The intense activity of the monarchists 
during and since the war, and their amaz- 
ing gain in influence in recent days, shows 
that the long monarchist-republican strug- 
gle in France, far from being dead, or 
even moribund, is a vital issue in French 
politics, the concluding chapters of which 
still remain to be written. The latest 
phases of this struggle are extremely inter- 
esting and politically important, but they 
constitute, as the saying goes, another 
story. 
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The movement to revive the. States General by organizing a 
new representative body of industrial, commercial, agri- 
cultural, professional and labor associations—Dissatis- 
faction with the present Parliamentary regime in consequence 
of its failure to solve the nation’s financial problems 


ISTORY has a way of repeating it- 
self, but usually in unexpected, if 
not wholly novel, ways. It is not 

often, however, that a deliberate attempt 
at repetition is made, as is just now the 
case in France, where a carefully planned 
movement has lately been launched for the 
summoning of the Etats Généraux (States 
General). Every student of the French 
Revolution will recall that the meeting of 
the States General in 1789, representing the 
then three “estates” or classes of nobility, 
clergy and bourgeoisie, proved to be the 
first formal step in the overthrow of the 
monarchy, and that the cahiers (state- 
ments of grievances) which the members 
brought from the provinces to Versailles 
were an unanswerable indictment of the 
old régime. It is not expected that the 
summoning of the States General now will 
overturn the Government or destroy the 
republic, but rather that long-standing 
grievances, political and economic, with 
which the existing constitutional system is 
felt to be unable or unwilling to deal, will 
he remedied by something resembling the 
direct action of the people themselves. 

The present agitation dates back histori- 
cally to 1888, when the descendants of the 
old estates of Daphiné held a reunion at 
Romans and proposed a revival of the in- 
stitution. The  anti-clerical movement, 
however, which eventually brought about 
the separation of Church and_ State 


through the so-called separation laws of 
1905 and 1907, was just then running ~ 
strongly, and that movement had hardly ~ 
passed when the war of 1914-18 came 
on and swept out of consideration all 
projects of constitutional reform. The next 
atlempt to revive the proposal came in 
1919, in connecticu with a sharp dispute 
between the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies over the reparation of war dam- 
ages in the invaded departments. Two 
years later began a succession of national 
conferences, known as semaines (weeks), 
which still continue. They were called for 
the discussion of grievances by industrial, 
commercial and agricultural associations 
and resulted in the promulgation of more 
or less elaborate programs of needed re- 
forms. In 1922 the political organization 
known as the Action Francaise assembled 
20,000 people at a great meeting in Paris, 
at which resolutions were adopted demand- 
ing the convocation of the States General. 
Numerous trade organizations and a num- 
ber of leading journals, including the 
widely circulated Paris newspaper, Le 
Matin, gave their support, a national com- 
mittee was presently formed, and now with 
the appearance on April 9 of the first num- 
ber of a monthly magazine entitled Cahiers 
des Etats Généraux the movement has 
been definitely launched on a _ national 
scale. 

The program of the National Commit- 
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tee, signed by ten prominent industrial- 
ists and publicists, and representing the 
first of the cahiers which it is expected 
will be drawn up, presents a severe indict- 
ment, far more severe than most foreign 
critics have cared to frame, of the existing 
political and constitutional system of 
France, together with an outline of the 
proposed remedies. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor Parliament, it is declared, has 
shown itself able to solve any of the great 
problems—reparations, finance, economic 
reorganization — which have confronted 
the country ever since the peace, and the 
most pressing problem of all, that of 
finance, has not even been seriously con- 
sidered. All the substantive proposals 
of reform that have been made have come 
from the outside, but the organizations or 
individuals who have formulated them 
have been unable to secure either new 
legislation or improved administration in 
any of the directions in which reform is 
urgent. 


DEFECTIVE REPRESENTATION 


The root of the difficulty, it is averred, 
lies in the illogical and defective system 
of representation. Under the system of 
one man one vote which now prevails, the 
members of the Chamber of Deputies are 
wholly dependent upon the opinions of 
their constituents; but the opinions of 
these individual constituents are not neces- 
sarily, and often as a matter of fact not at 
all, the real opinions of the country. The 
Government or Ministry, in its turn, is 
wholly dependent upon the Deputies. The 
party divisions, which tend to multiply, do 
not by any means represent the funda- 

, mental interests of the country as a whole, 

hut only the opinions of the voters who 
happen to ally themselves with the several 
groups; and a Deputy, if he is forced to 
make a choice, is pretty certain to fall 
back upon the supposed opinion of his 
constituents and to disregard the official 
declarations of the party. The result is 
an anomalous situation under which the 
Parliament, originally thought of as a de- 
vice by which the country could control 
the sovereign power of the State, has it- 
self become a kind of sovereignty, and is 
called upon to perform the impossible 
task of controlling itself. 


The remedy for this situation which, the 
program declares, is sapping the life of 
France and leading the nation to ruin, is 
not at all in the overthrow of the existing 
constitutional system, but in the addition 
of a new representative body which shall 
speak for the true interests of the State. 
And what are those true interests? They 
are to be found centred in the innumera- 
ble industrial, commercial, agricultural and 
professional organizations which are now 
actively at work in every part of France, 
in the corporate associations of employers 
and workers and in the family. It is these 
organizations, and not the individual, that 
are the true units of representation. It is 
not the opinions of the individual citizen, 
sometimes wise but more often ignorant, 
prejudiced or unimportant, that ought to 
be reflected in the action of Parliament or 
of the Government, but the opinions of the 
economic and social groups which every 
progressive society naturally forms. Indi- 
vidual voting, accordingly, while valuable 
as emphasizing a common ailegiance, is 
nevertheless artificial and imperfect as an 
expression of what the country really 
wants, because the corporate opinion of 
organized social interests, the only opinion 
which actually governs people in their 
daily lives, is denied any share in the 
process. 

What is proposed, then, is the creation, 
under the historical name of the States 
General, of a supplementary national body 
made up of representatives of all the im- 
portant organized social groups in France. 
The new body, the members of which will 
be equipped with instructions from the as- 
sociations which they represent, will be 
able to “speak the mind of the country ” 
regarding any matter which calls for leg- 
islative or administrative action, to recon- 
cile through its debates the conflicting 
views of different interests or groups and 
to advise Parliament and the Government 
on all questions of national policy. The 
critical question of the budget may he 
taken as an example of how the scheme 
would work. The budget for the present 
year, brought forward in the Chamber of 
Deputies in March, 1922, has not yet been 
voted, and the country is continuing un- 
der the system known as the “ twelve pro- 
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visionals,” by which the credits carried by 
the previous budget are continued month 
by month by special vote. The great ob- 
stacle to the voting of the budget is the 
deficit. It is obvious that that obstacle is 
to be removed only by further retrench- 
ment, or by new taxes, or by a more severe 
administration of existing taxes, or by new 
loans, or by several or all of these devices 
taken together. The Chambers have spent 
more than a year in fruitless debate, and 
at the end of March adjourned for several 
weeks with the budget still pending. The 
States General, it is urged, would be able 
to inform Parliament and the Government 
as to the organized opinion of the country 
regarding the best means of meeting the 
deficit, and the Chambers and the Govern- 
ment could then go ahead with confidence 
that what was done would be approved. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF STATES 
GENERAL 


The number of corporate organizations 
which would be entitled to representation 
if the States General were summoned, arid 
the principles upon which a selection 
would be made, are not stated in the pub- 
lished program. The national committee 
proposes to appoint a central committee 
representing associations and provinces, 
and to leave to that committee the task of 
deciding what organizations should be in- 
vied to send delegates. As practically 
every important industry in France, how- 
ever, possesses some kind of a national or 
regional organization, and as the syndical- 
ists or trade unionists as well as the non- 
union artisans are to be given a voice, the 
number of delegates may conceivably be 
considerable. To the delegates from or- 
ganizations, moreover, are intended to be 
added representatives of family life, al- 
though it does not appear in precisely 
what way family representation, as distinct 
from social group organization, is to be 
worked out. 


This, in substance, is the plan which 
France is being asked to adopt. The criti- 
cisms which have already been made will 
serve to show both the strength and the 
weakness of the proposals, and some, at 
least, of the sources from which opposi- 
tion or support may be anticipated. The 
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opposition of the Communists and of 
many radical Socialists has been, as was 
to be expected, immediate and complete. 
To the Socialist or the Communist the 
movement, particularly in the form in 
which it is being urged, appears as only 
another highly organized and particularly 
dangerous “ offensive” of capitalism. It 
is pointed out that among the promoters 
of the agitation are a number of the lead- 
ing capitalists and industrialists of France, 
and that several of these leaders are pub- 
licly on record as opposed to Socialism, 
Communism and radical movements gener- 
ally. The importance which the program 
attaches to a proper representation of agri- 
cultural interests, again, is viewed with 
suspicion by those who think that the peas- 
ant farmer class, already a great power in 
the centre and south of France, ought to 
have its hold upon the Chamber of Depu- 
ties weakened rather than strengthened. A 
further hostile criticism comes from the 
opponents of the Action Frangaise organ- 
ization, who point out that the Action 
Frangaise, although openly favoring a 
restoration of the monarchy, is here back- 
ing a movement which disclaims at the out- 
sel any purpose of interfering with the 
present republican régime. As it is cer- 
tain that the Action Francaise has not 
abandoned its own program, its connection 
with a movement for the summoning of 
the States General raises the question in 
some quarters of a disguised political 
trick. 

A criticism of a different type, and in 
substance much more searching, comes 
from Le Temps, a newspaper which, 
while often severely critical of the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies, may generally 
be counted upon to represent the Govern- 
ment point of view on national issues of 
importance. Le Temps, which thought the 
matter of sufficient consequence to devote 
a long editorial to it as soon as the new 
magazine of the National Committee ap- 
peared, points out that, whatever the sup- 
porters of the new system may say about 
the purely consultative character of the 
proposed States General, the States Gen- 
eral would in fact be a supplementary 
Parliament, and that any divergence of 
view between the two bodies, one charged 
with the duty of making laws and the 
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other entitled to say what the laws should 
be, would work out disastrously in prac- 
tice. Unless the constitution of Parlia- 
ment were changed (and such change, it 
should again be said, is expressly rejected 
by the promoters of the movement), that 
body would be free to disregar1 the opin- 
ions expressed by the States General if it 
so chose, and the new scheme would ac- 
cordingly become in fact a kind of self- 
denying ordinance whose obligation, in 
time of stress, would probably be borne 
lightly by the Chambers. Le Temps likens 
the proposed reform to the cutting of each 
voter into two parts, one of which is to 
be represented in Parliament on the pres- 
ent basis of one man one vote, while the 
other is to be represented in the States 
General by one, or perhaps several, dele- 
gates of the organized groups to which the 
voter may belong. 


A SEconp PARLIAMENT 


The program of the national committee 
does not indicate whether the States Gen- 
eral is to be summoned at fixed intervals 
or only on occasion, or how the expenses 
of the proposed system are to be regu- 
lated or met. If stated meetings and elec- 
tions for fixed periods are to be estab- 
lished, the objection of Le Temps that the 
States General would be virtually a second 
Parliament would seem to have additional 
weight. The country which is said to find 
one Parliament unsatisfactory would be 
asked to support two. If, on the other 
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hand, there are to be only occasional meet- 
ings, it is objected that the States General, 
instead of being the constitutional balance 
wheel which its advocates predict, might 
fall under the control of the Government 
or of a party bloc and be used for mere 
political agitation or even for obstruction. 

The question of parliamentary represen- 
tation is an old one in France, and various 
devices have been suggested from time to 
time to improve or replace the present sys- 
tem. This is the first time, however. that 
a large organized effort has been made to 
commend the idea of group representation 
or to combine the representatives of indus- 
trial or other groups under the name of a 
States General for the purpose of influ- 
encing directly the action of Parliament. It 
is perhaps significant that the new pro- 
gram, put forward spevifically and in 
terms as a practical and not a theoretical 
proposition, should be launched just at the 
time when rumor has it that the present 
Parliament is likely to be dissolved soon 
after it reconvenes in May, and that a new 
election is to be held in September. It is 
hardly possible that the scheme of a States 
General, even with the industrial and 
financial support which the present under- 
taking appears to have, could be put into 
working order by September, but the pub- 
lic agitation of the question might easily 
exert an important influence in an electo- 
ral campaign and cause material changes 
in the party complexion of a new Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 
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Socialist campaign against religion in Germany centred on the 
plastic mind of youth, through pernicious propaganda and dras- 
tic legislation for schools—Church losing members by thousands 


N a small public house in Berlin, fre- 
| quented mainly by people of the 
laboring class, I fell into conversa- 
lion with a man from the extreme eastern 
end of the city. Complaining of the high 
cost of living, he remarked, “ And there 
are always extra expenses. Last week I 
had to buy my boy a new suit for his 
confirmation.” Inasmuch as the eastern 
end of Berlin is inhabited mainly by Com- 
munists, it was rather startling to find a 
laborer from that district who still re- 
mained true to the Church. I asked him 
if he was a Socialist. He replied that he 
was a Communist. “How, then,” I 
queried, “can you remain a member of 
the Church? ” 
“[ didn’t have the boy confirmed in a 
church! ” he exclaimed. “He was con- 


firmed at our party’s Jugendweihe (liter-. 


ally, ‘Conservation of Youth.’). I have 
no use for churches and preachers, and 
neither has the boy. He said to me last 
year: ‘ Father, this church business is all 
nonsense. There isn’t any God. I don’t 
want to go to church and have some 
preacher make silly motions over my head 
and offer up foolish prayers. I want to 
go to the Jugendweihe.’ That was what | 
wanted, too, so I bought him a new suit, 
and he went with the other members of 
the Communist Youths’ Association to the 
Jugendweihe.”’ 

The Jugendweihe custom was instituted 
some years ago by the Socialists, under 
the leadership of the most radical mem- 
bers, as part of their campaign to destroy 


the Christian Church and strengthen the 
“Red” parties. The Socialists discovered 
leng ago that their out-of-the-Church move- 
ment, whose beginnings date back to some 
years before the war, was handicapped by 
the reluctance of many parents to let their 
children go directly from the school to 
work without some sort of ceremony—the 
instinct that lies back of confirmation and 
of similar observances in non-Christian 
lands. To meet this need the Jugendweihe 
was instituted—a tactically clever move on 
the part of the Socialists which has greatly 
strengthened their hold on a class of peo- 
ple who might otherwise stand aloof. 

The stage setting of these consecrations 
is outwardly impressive. From the Church 
which they hate so bitterly the Socialists 
have nevertheless borrowed much. The 
children are instructed not to applaud any 
of the speeches or songs, “so as not to 
disturb the solemnity of the occasion.” A 
handclasp by the leader of the services, 
who addresses each child as “ Genosse ” 
(comrade), takes the place of the preach- 
er’s benediction, and instead of a Bible 
each boy or girl receives a small book en- 
titled, “Ins Leben hinein” (Upon enter- 
ing life). 

The contents of this book are a danger- 
ously subtle mixture of good and bad, 
largely poems and excerpts from prose 
writings of well-known writers, but all, 
either in themselves or because they are 
torn from their context, of a revolution- 
ary, anti-patriotic and anti-religious na- 
ture. One of these selections, which might 
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properly be placed in the hands of adult 
men and women, can, when handed to boys 
and girls of about 14, have only the effect 
of breaking down the barriers which nat- 
ural modesty has set up between the sexes. 

The book begins with an ecstatically 
exalted preface in which the immature 
readers are told that “the world revolu- 
tion has begun; the depths are becoming 
the heights.” Goethe’s “ Prometheus ”— 
that striking arraignment of the gods of 
Olympus—is here made to do duty against 
the Christian religion. Heine is repre- 
sented by a poem in which occurs the 
sentence: “ We'll leave heaven to the 
angels and the sparrows.” Upton Sinclair, 
Jack London and Walt Whitman represent 
America. 

There are quotations from “ great So- 
cialists” regarding religion. Thus: 

“The knowledge of the development of our 
earth destroys the creation-myth of the Bible; 
astronomic investigations and discoveries show 
us that the universe knows no heaven, and that 
the millions of stars are without exception worlds, 
which make impossible any angel life and any 
saint life.’ (August. Bebel.) 

“ All religion is nothing but the fantastic re- 
flection in the minds of men of those external 
powers that dominate their daily existence.” 
(Friedrich Engels.’) 


One article—the one to which I referred 
above—is entitled “The Naked Body.” 
I cannot describe it in any publication 
intended for English-speaking people, but 
here it is placed in the hands of young 
boys and girls. There are fragments of 
the Communist Manifesto of Marx and 
Engels, containing the sentence: “ The 
workingmen have no fatherland.” “The 
Bolshevist children’s paradise” at Yas- 
naya Polyana, Tolstoy’s old home, is en- 
thusiastically described. The last chapter 
of the book is made up of various “ class- 
conscious songs ”—the workers’ “ Marsel- 
laise.” the “ Internationale” and others, 
all breathing out hatred against the bour- 
geosie despite the fact that the Socialists 
are in theory lovers of all humanity. 

The fruit of these teachings can be 
imagined. At a Jugendweihe in a Saxon 
city, a schoolboy, speaking on behalf of 
the “consecrated” youth, begins with these 
words: “This is our creed: we know no 
father in heaven.” 

In Berlin thousands of school children, 
from 14 years old down to tiny pri- 
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mary scholars of 6, parade, carrying 
banners inscribed: “ Away with God from 
the schools ”; “ Down with the God-super- 
stition ”; “Give us the secular school”; 
“ Religion is an opiate ”—and many more 


along the same line. 

A teacher in Leipsic starts to lead his 
pupils up to the top of a church steeple to 
get a view of the whole city. Several of 
his charges refuse to go along. “Our 


fathers won’t permit us to enter a church,” 
they explain. 

These are but a few typical instances. 
They could be multiplied indefinitely. 


SociALisT CAMPAIGN AGAINST RELIGION 


Officially, that is, as a party dogma, the 
parent Socialist Party takes no stand in the 
fight against the Church. On the contrary, 
its platform declares flatly that “ religion 
is a private affair.” This the Socialists still 
declare to be their attitude, although they 
admit that they oppose the organized 
Church. In practice, however, they are hit- 
ter enemies not only of the Church, but of 
all religion and religious systems, which 
they denounce as “ Verdiimmungsprozess ” 
(a process for making people stupid), and 
they encourage and support in every pos- 
sible way the fight against Christianity. 
The Berlin Socialists in 1913 formally de- 
cided to lay wreaths on the graves of de- 
ceased comrades only on condition that no 
clergyman officiated at the burial. Vor- 
warts, the central newspaper organ of the 
main party, and bitterly anti-Christian, 
publishes an account of the two-thousandth 
withdrawal from the Church in one Berlin 
ward as “a happy sign of returning 
reason.” This paper, it is to be remem- 
bered, speaks officially for at least 30 per 
cent. of the entire population of Germany, 
or more than 20,000,000 people. 


The Independent Socialists, who broke 
away from the parent party in 1915, but 
have now merged with it again, outdid 
their less “ red ” comrades of the old party 
in anti-religious activities during the com- 
paratively short period of their separatist 
existence. Up to their last congress, held 
in Leipsic a year ago, the party barred 
from any official position all persons be- 
longing to any church. The Communists 
similarly bar from their party all members 
of any church, 
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The work of the opponents of the Church 
and of religion is greatly furthered in 
Saxony, Thuringia, Brunswick and other 
places by the State or Provincial Govern- 
ments, and in Berlin and many other cities 
by various municipal authorities. The 
Saxon Minister of Education has forbid- 
den not only the singing of hymns in the 
schools, except in the hours set apart for 
religious instruction, but also “ religious 
ereetings.” Thus the pupils may no 
longer greet each other with the beautiful 
old German “ griiss’ Gott! ” (“ May God 
greet you! ”), though this phrase has to- 
day a purely commonplace significance. 


The Chairman of the Association of 
Proletarian Freethinkers in Lohmen, Sax- 
- ony, filed with the local school officials 
a formal protest against the singing of 
chorals in the school. Even to compel 
all children to listen to such singing was, 
he declared, “an act of terrorism.” 

It is provided by law that parents who 
desire their children excused from re- 
ligious instruction may have this done by 
filing a statement of their wishes, but the 
Saxon Government requires parents to file 
an affirmative statement if they wish their 
children to have religious instruction—a 
plain violation of the law. 


The teacher of a school in Dresden con- 
ducted his pupils to the plant of the local 
Independent Socialist paper, where a pam- 
phlet entitled “ The God-Pest,” together 
with other atheistic literature, was given 
to each child. 


Most amazing, perhaps, is an occurrence 
in a village near Leipsic. A poem. “ The 
Brook,” was read in school, and the 
teacher requested the pupils to write an 
essay about it. In the poem a child is 
represented as talking with the brook. The 
child asks: “ Where do you come from, 
dear brook?” The brook answers: “I 
come from the depths. Gayly I spring 
along over moss and stones, reflecting the 
bright sun and the blue heaven.” The 
child again speaks: ‘“ And where are you 
going. dear brook? ” The brook answers: 
“T do not know. I do not worry about 
that. The dear God will lead me.” 

The District Council of Teachers was in- 
dignant. It summoned the offending 
teacher and made the following charges 
against him: 
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1. This manner of teaching violates the Con- 
stitution, which guarantees religious liberty; 

2. The course of the brook is not determined 
by God, but by the force of gravity; 

3. Teaching of this sort is an attempt to 
exercise religious influence upon those children 
of the class who do not participate in religious 
instruction, and represents religious intolerance 
in the case of children who do not believe in 
religion. 


The teacher refused to accept this view 
of the matter, and the case was brought 
before the teachers’ conference, with the 
result that a majority of the conference 
supported the Teachers’ Council. 

The Budget Committee of the Socialist- 
ruled Saxon Diet struck out the entire ap- 
propriation for the Theological Faculties 
of the University of Leipsic. The Socialist- 
ruled Thuringian Diet has decreed that 
whenever any Chair of Theology becomes 
vacant in a Thuringian university N shall 
not be filled without an investigation into 
the necessity for maintaining it. This 
means that the existence of the famous 
Theological Faculty at Jena is now depen- 
dent on the political make-up of the Diet, 
and if the Socialists continue in the ma- 
jority, the Faculty is doomed. 

The Socialist Ecclesiastical Minister of 
Brunswick, a man named Steinbrecher, for- 
bade last November any observance of the 
yearly Busstag, or day of repentance, by 
teachers, pupils or municipal officials and 
employes. Both President Ebert and 
Minister of the Interior Késter at Berlin 
directed the attention of the Brunswick 
authorities to the fact that the Busstag was 
a legal holiday and that their prohibition 
was illegal. Though the prohibition was 
upheld, the churches had the largest con- 
gregations seen for years, and more than 
two-thirds of the school children did not 
come to school. 

The head of the Berlin schools, Herr 
Lowenstein, born an orthodox Jew but 
now a professed atheist, carries on a 


_ constant fight against all religion in the 


schools. At a meeting of the Independent 
Socialist teachers in Brandenburg some 
time ago he declared that matters of school 
policy were primarily to be decided “ by 
the representatives of the parents, the po- 
litical organizations, in a socialistic, uni- 
form sense.” 


The Socialists in the City Administra- 
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tion of Berlin support all anti-religious 
movements. The small bourgeois major- 
ity in the Common Council succeeded re- 
cently in passing a resolution carrying a 
small appropriation for religious services 
in municipal asylums and so forth. The 
Magistracy thereupon announced that it 
had decided “‘ temporarily’ not to avail 
itself of the authority given it to expend 
this sum.” 

International non-sectarian religious or- 
ganizations encounter the same opposition 
from the Socialists as do the churches. 
The German Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation organized a festival in Potsdam 
last May. The Socialists of Greater Ber- 
lin promptly called a “day of consecra- 
tion of the youth” for Potsdam on the 
same day “as a counter-demonstration.” 

I had heard occasionally in the last 
years of an association of religious Social- 
ists, and finally learned the name of a 
pastor connected with it. I called on him 
and found a man of the idealist, non- 
practical type so common among educated 
Socialists. He said that there were So- 


cialists who still belonged to the Church, 
and permitted their children to be con- 
firmed there and that his organization had 
a membership of ‘about 3,000 in Prussia 
and fully as many more in the rest of 
Germany. Six thousand among 25,000,000 


Six thousand 


The 


Socialists and Communists! 
in a total population of 65,000,000! 
figures supply their own comment. 


Exopus From THE CHURCH 


The effects of the Socialists’ long cam- 
paign make themselves felt abstractly in 
a general contempt for .all authority, 
which is one of the greatest obstacles to 
efficient government in Germany. Con- 
cretely they make themselves felt in a 
steady loss of members by the churches. 
A year ago it was thought that the tide of 
withdrawals had begun to ebb. Official 
statistics for 1920, however, the latest 
complete figures available, show more 
than 305,000 withdrawals from the Evan- 
gelical (Lutheran) Church, as against 
230.000 in 1919. The Roman Catholic 
Church lost 46,992 members the same 
year, compared with 33,842 the year be- 
fore. Withdrawals jumped in Thuringia 
from 3,423 to 35,715; in Saxony from 
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15,000 to 50,000; in tiny red Anhalt from 
88 to 10,720. Only the occupied districts 
in the Rhineland showed a marked de- 
crease in the number of withdrawals—a 
fact which I regard as psychologically 
significant and directly due to a troubled 
people’s need for consolation. 

All the figures given above are of per- 
sons who severed their connection with 
all churches and became freethinkers. 
There were also a few thousands who went 
from the State Church to some dissenting 
sect, mainly to the Russellites and Ad- 
ventists, but a few to the Methodists and 
Baptists. Though not important numeri- 
cally, these withdrawals weaken the Church 
qualitatively. 

Statistics for the last two years are not 
available for all Germany, but it is evi- 
dent that the movement .away: from the 
Church has not only not slackened but has 
actually gained strength. Up to. April, 
1920, withdrawal from the Church had 
been a rather complicated process, requir- 
ing compliance with many technicalities, 
but on that date the Socialists, with the 
help of the Clericals, the Roman Catholic 
party (strange fellowship! ), succeeded in 
enacting a law permitting any person to 
leave the Church by making an oral state- 
ment before the court of his district. 
Withdrawals in Berlin in 1922 are esti- 
mated at 18,000. Scattered reports tell 
of the return to the Church of former 
members here and there in the Reich, but 
the total -is small. 

The number of students of theology at 
the different universities this year is more 
than 10 per cent. below the figure for 
1921 and 22 per cent. below that for 1917. 
The number is too small to meet the de- 
mand, and many old pastors, who would 
normally have retired before this, are still 
remaining in their pulpits. Though the 
Socialists’ anti-Church campaign may 
have played a part, the decline is prob- 
ably chiefly due to economic reasons. 
German clergymen are very badly paid, 
and the financial outlook of the Church 
already deprived of a big part of its rev- 
enue by separation from the State, is 
dark. 

I record here, for whatever significance 
it may have, that the police authorities of 
Greater Berlin have recently been com- 
pelled by the steadily increasing number 
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of burglaries in churches to establish a 
special department to deal with such 
crimes. The last to suffer as I write was 
the American Church. 


THE DECLINE IN MORALITY 


Parallel with the turning away from re- 
ligion, only still more obvious, is the gen- 
eral lowering of moral standards and con- 
duct. 

In 1912 I narrowly escaped arrest on 
a charge of attempted bribery because I 
sent a box of cigars to my district police 
station on Christmas Day—a custom which 
I had followed for years in America. In 
Germany today bribery is so common 
that it is accepted as a matter of course. 
Hundreds of officials do not merely accept 
bribes; they ask for them. This is due in 
part to the fact that salaries are so out 
of proportion to the cost of living that 
civil service employes are generally on the 
edge of want, but men and women to 
whom their religion is a very real thing 
do not sell honor for a loaf of bread, no 
matter how great their need. 

Triumphant pornography sets its stamp 
on most theatres and a very great part of 
contemporary literature. Sexual morals 
are lax. Business morals have suffered 
greatly. A big part of the country’s youth 
insists—and_successfully—on its alleged 
right to taste all the joys of life—* sich 
ausleben ” (to live one’s self out) in the 
German phrase. My sons, 12 and 15 
years old, return from a children’s party 
and relate with large-eyed astonishment 
how brandy and cigarettes were forced on 
them. .A German acquaintance of mine, a 
successful business man, consults me as to 
the best place to buy a cigarette case for 
his godson on his fourteenth birthday. 

As I write this, the Berlin papers report 
that crimes have so increased that, for the 
first time on record, all the cells at the 
Police Presidency are occupied, and peo- 
ple arrested in various sections of the city 
have had to be confined in the small 
police stations to await a vacancy in the 
central lock-up. 


The open battle carried on against 


religion by a third of the popula- 
tion of Germany cannot but have a dis- 
astrous effect on the State as a political 
entity. Religion—I am not speaking. of 
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creeds or sects—might possibly be dis- 
pensed with altogether by a strong, prac- 
tical-minded, united and patriotic peo- 
ple, but the Germans of the post-revolu- 
tionary period are none of these things. 
No people ever needed more the strength- 
ening bond of a common religious faith, 
but a third of it will not only have none 
of this, but is also determined to destroy 
the faith of the other two-thirds. And 
thus is added a further powerful disin- 
tegrating factor in a Germany which, as 
I believed for two years, will never in this 
century be anything but a geographical 
expression. 

So far the out-of-the-Church movement 
has not greatly affected the better bour- 
geois classes, but there is evidence that 
this element is turning toward mysticism 
and the “ black arts” in general. A cir- 
cular just received by me from a Leipsic 
publisher lists thirty-four books on these 
subjects published by him in 1922. The 
same situation prevails generally. This 
list includes five books on occultism, six 
on clairvoyance, two on palmistry, the 
complete works of Paracelsus, a work on 
Nostradamus and one on Cagliostro. The 
State Library has a long waiting list of 
applicants for books along these lines. 

I see only one slight hope for Ger- 
many’s future as a State—history may re- 
peat itself. Just as, more than a half cen- 
tury ago, the German States combined in 
the face of a hostile France to form the 
German Empire, so the present common 
danger from the same source may again 
unite this dissevered, discordant people. 
The invasion of the Ruhr, politically so 
unwise, has already made patriots of tens 
of thousands of Germans who scoffed at 
patriotism only a few months ago, and a 
continuance of the French aggressions 
may bring a political and_ religious 
awakening. I recall again the fact, which 
I believe significant, that the Church has 
lost no ground in the occupied disiricts 
along the Rhine. 

But the internal enemies of Germaiiy 
are even stronger than the alien invaders. 
I cannot lighten the tones of the dark 
picture which I have painted; an intimate 
knowledge of the people going back more 
than a decade, and my observation of 
present conditions, make optimism impos- 


sible. 





STURZO, RIVAL TO MUSSOLINI 


By ANTHONY CLYNE 


Personality of the priest who has.created a new Italian party 
based on the principles of Christianity and democracy 


a member of a noble house and the 

son of a blacksmith respectively, 
are the dominant factors in the politics of 
Italy. In the triumph of the second, the 
first has been overshadowed, but his in- 
fluence remains and will extend, as it has 
steadily done during recent years behind 
the scenes. 

Luigi Sturzo d’Altobrando, the last 
name being the title of one of the family 
estates, was born among the mountains of 
Sicily fifty-two years ago. The Sicilians 
are popularly supposed to be creatures of 
tempestuous passions, with the hot blood 
of the South, swift and fierce in love and 
hate. Don Luigi Sturzo is not of this type. 
He is calm, self-contained, reserved, never 
allowing his emotions to interfere with his 
plans. He was trained for the Church, 
studying at Rome and gaining a degree in 
theology. He was ordained priest in Sic- 
ily and went to live in his native town of 
Caltagirone. 

Very soon the young priest became in- 
terested in local affairs. Caltagirone used 
to be called the most civilized town in 
Sicily, and in its municipal affairs it has 
always been progressive. Sturzo became 
an enthusiastic local politician, and his 
ability led to his being chosen, at an early 
age for such an office as Vice Syndic of 
the town, the active head of the adminis- 
tration. He studied all the phases of local 
government closely, and became such an 
expert that the Association of Italian Com- 
munes, a kind of league of local councils 
throughout Italy, elected him as Vice Pres- 
ident. So his reputation spread beyond 
Caltagirone, where he was perhaps the 
most popular man in the town, all over 
Sicily and gradually over Italy. 

But Don Sturzo’s ambition did not lead 
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him to plunge immediately from local into 
national politics. He felt that before he 
began to seek power in national affairs 
he must gain experience by creating a 
party in Sicily to carry out his ideas. 

A loyal Catholic, Sturzo\is at the same 
time a social reformer. In -1891-Pope Leo 
XIII. issued a famous encyclical :letter, 
“Rerum Novarum,” dealing with the con- 
dition of the industrial classes, setting 
forth the Christian principles of capital 
and labor. Jt was this which ‘inspired 
Sturzo to form a Christian-Democratic 
Party in Sicily. Owing to*his untiring la- 
bor and dauntless enthusiasm, the party 
gained many adherents and became a force 
in the municipal elections throughout the 
island. In politics a reformer who be- 
lieved in a midway course between revo- 
lutionary socialism and reactionary stag- 
nation, in religion he was not a Modern- 
ist. When he perceived that Modernism 
was traveling away from the Church, he 
dissociated himself from the movement, 
remaining an orthodox Catholic. He sin- 
cerely believes that there is no antagonism 
between the ancient faith and the social 
progress which the times demand. 

Don Luigi Sturzo’s crystal sincerity is 
impossible to doubt by those who have 
met him. Ambitious he is, not for his 
own advancement, but for the forward 
movement of his country in line with the 
great democracies of the world, for the 
settlement of the conflicting claims of cap- 
ital and labor according to principles of 
justice. And he appeals to the people be- 
cause he knows that statesmen can do 
nothing unless the nation as a whole is 
educated to support their efforts to lead 
the way to the new order. “It is neces: 
sary to know him personally,” wrote one 
of his friends recently, Signor Meda, an 
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Keystone 


DON LUIGI STURZO 
Leader of the Popular Party in Italy 


ex-Minister, “if one would realize his al- 
truistic feelings. His ambition is not so 
much to have a party to lead as to make 
the party he has created a power which 
will outlive him and will increase and 
move resolutely toward the goal he has as- 
signed for it. He is anxious, therefore, to 
feed this party with ideas and to give it 
not merely a mechanical but also a spir- 
itual and moral structure.” 

That last sentence very well expresses 
Don Sturzo’s significance in Italian poli- 
tics today. His purpose is to “ moralize ” 
politics, to destroy sordid intrigue by eth- 
ical ideals, to substitute sincere . convic- 
tions as standards in place of those of ex- 
pediency and convention. If we are not 
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Catholics, if we disagree with the details 
of his practical program, we may yet 
admire this high purpose. It is not, it 
should be clearly understood, to make re- 
ligion in any way the subject of political 
contests. It is certainly not clericalism, 
the rule of the priests. It is to set up 
those standards of truthfulness, honesty, 
and fair dealing in politics which every 
decent man obeys in private life. 

It was after the war that Sturzo recog- 
nized the time had come for him to form 
a national party. Old lines of cleavage 
between parties had been obliterated; old 
catchwords became meaningless. Their 
old ideas seemed suddenly empty and 
futile with which to face the gigantic task 
of reconstruction. It was the moment for 
which Sturzo had been patiently preparing 
for more than a score of years. He laid 
down the principles of the “ Partito Popo- 
lare,” the Popular Party, and the response 
was immediate. Sturzo was indefatigable 
in propaganda, making speeches every- 
where, producing many books and pam- 
phlets. In his writings his grasp of reali- 
ties, his familiarity with the arguments of 
many schools of thought, his candor, his 
ability for clear and cogent statement, are 
obvious. He is a man who has read widely, 
studied many systems and thought his way 
patiently out of many perplexing prob- 
lems. In 1921 he visited several European 
countries in order to meet various states- 
men and leaders and gain first-hand 
knowledge of international conditions. 


Don Luigi Sturzo is personally impres- 
sive, an ascetic whose zeal burns in his 


dark, flashing eye. His lean, almost ema- 
ciated, frame; his pale visage, tell of rest- 
less energy that labors to the limit of en- 
durance. He lives according to a rigid 
discipline, a strict regimen which alone 
empowers his extraordinary industry. In 
dress unobtrusively neat, in stature short, 
he has an engaging manner of subdued 
geniality, with free and eloquent gestures, 
and he is always active, gliding along 
swiftly and silently. Such is the man who 
offers Italy an alternative to Mussolini’s 
rule of force. 





GREECE’S DRASTIC AGRARIAN 
LAW AND CAPITAL TAX 


By Winturop D. LANE 


Formerly publicity officer of the American Red Cross in 


Greece, Mr. Lane is now 


in that country 


studying the 


various political and social developments which have been 
taking place since the recent change of Government. 


Seizure of land for redistribution among the poverty-stricken 
peasants and a direct tax on all forms of capital among the most 
amportant acts of the new revolutionary Government—The desperate 
situation which has made these drastic measures necessary 


HILE Greece and Turkey have been 
\ \ publicly abusing each other at Lau- 
sanne, and the eyes of the world 
have been fixed on Turkish and Greek sol- 
diers glaring balefully at each other across 
the Maritza River, Greece has been enact- 
ing drastic changes at home by expropriat- 
ing landlords and enforcing a levy upon 
capital. These measures give a new sig- 
nificance to present-day socialistic ten- 
dencies, while bringing upon the Greek 
Government the accusation of being Bol- 
shevist. 

The Government that is doing this is the 
same that was set up last September by a 
band of Colonels and Admirals who 
“seized” Athens after the rout of the 
Greek Army in Asia Minor, threw the late 
Constantine off the throne and put five 
Cabinet members and a famous General 
against a wall and shot them. This Gov- 
ernment, which has not appeared to win 
the favor of the world yet, is apparently 
characterized in its official acts by thor- 
oughness and speed. 

First of all, Greece is taking land away 
from wealthy land owners and giving it to 
peasants. She is dividing up estates in 
Thessaly, Macedonia, the Peloponnesus 
and elsewhere and turning them over to the 
people who work on them. These people 
have been living in almost feudal subser- 
viency for centuries; they have benefited 
little from the general progress that has 
been astir in the Near East. Greece is now 


coming to their rescue despite charges of 


Socialism and confiscation. She is fulfill- 


ing the promises of decades. It is inter- 
esting that her relief is being granted af- 
ter associations of peasants had reached 
sufficient strength to threaten the use of 
political power. It is also interesting that 
the liberation of Greek peasants may strike 
sparks of emancipation for other Balkan 
workers on the soil. Greece is not deny- 
ing the owners of these estates some pay- 
ment for their property, and the peasants 
are not gettting land gratis; but she is not 
letting the owners say whether they want 
to sell or not,.and she is compulsorily sub- 
slituting one set of proprietors for another. 

When Greece wrested Thessaly from 
Turkey in 1881, she found Turkish land- 
owners holding large estates in that prov- 
ince, adjoining the old Kingdom of Greece 
on the north, and bearing down miserably 
on the Greek peasants who worked for 
them; this condition had existed for cen- 
turies. The original cry for land distribu- 
tion thus arose at a time when the owners 
against whom the cry was principally di- 
rected were Turks. The Turkish owners 
left rapidly, and their places were taken by 
Greek owners, who, however, did little to 
help the peasants. In 1886 a committee of 
the Greek Parliament went to Thessaly to 
study the facts at first hand, but nothing 
came of its labors except a report. During 
the following years attention was called to 
exploitation of peasants in other parts of 
Greece, not only in the new provinces that 
have been added, such as Epirus and Mace- 
donia, but in the Peloponnesus as well. 
Agitation came to demand distribution not 
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Underwood 


A scene in Greece, the latest country to experience an agrarian revolution: peasants at work 
with primitive wooden plows drawn by oxen 


in one province only, but wherever the 
condition of the peasants required it. The 
peasants themselves grew self-conscious in 
their insistence upon relief, and the ques- 
lion animated politics as a vigorous issue. 

It was not until Venizelos set up his 
famous revolutionary Government at Sa- 
loniki in 1916 that anything was done. 
Holding only Macedonia at first, he could 
extend his First Agricultural law, so 
called, to that province alone, but when he 
came to Athens the next year he widened 
iis scope to embrace all of Greece. 
Whether this was pure humanitarianism 
cr a shrewd political act to win strength 
for himself with the peasants, the historian 
must say. The first law was deemed in- 
adequate and was followed by another in 
1920. Venizelos passed out of power in 
the November elections of 1920, and the 
Royalist Party succeeded him. ‘To King 
Constantine and his new Premier, Gounaris 
(one of those shot), cutting up private 
property was far from a dear project; they 
were of a more conservative turn of mind. 
Too much had been done, however, and 
promise was too important with the peas- 
ants to permit them to go back on the 
whole scheme; they therefore proceeded to 


make numerous exceptions to the estates 
threatened with expropriation and in other 
ways drew many teeth from the Venizelist 
law. Again the charge of trying to win or 
hold political favor was made. 


MISERABLE LOT OF THE PEASANTS 


Very little was done under these laws. 
Greece was almost continuously at war 
during these years and domestic affairs 
were slighted. It has remained for the 
present, and latest, “ revolutionary ” Gov- 
ernment to sharpen the knife with an eye 
to real expropriation. This was done in a 
series of “decisions of the revolution” 
and royal decrees, no Parliament having 
sat since it achieved power. The present 
Government found the life of many peas- 
ants in Greece as miserable and hard as 
ever. Some few of these receive wages in 
money; they are the fortunate ones. Great 
numbers are never paid money. They give 
the wealthy owner on whose land they work 
from one-third to one-half of all they pro- 
duce for the privilege of living on his es- 
tate and working it; some give the owner 
a quantity equal to what they sow. These 
peasants pay all costs of cultivation them- 
selves. They receive nothing from the 
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owner. He contributes no material, no 
equipment, nothing for labor, nothing for 
upkeep. He merely owns the land and lets 
them work it, collecting his large share of 
the yield. The peasants even pay the 
greater part of the land tax, the owner pay- 
ing one-third. The owner seldom lives on 
the land, being an absentee as well as a 
harsh proprietor. In good years the peas- 
ants have barely enough to live on; in bad 
years they are usually forced to borrow 
money from the owner and the necessity of 
paying this back robs even the good years 
of much of the benefit they otherwise 
would have. Not a few peasants thus find 
themselves constantly in arrears and held 
io the soil in a clutch of debt and poverty 
which they cannot escape. “ The world has 
formed a romantic picture of the Greek 
peasant living peacefully on his hillside,” 
says Sideris, present Minister of Agricul- 
ture. “ As a matter of fact, he is eternally 
at war with the conditions of his existence. 
Many peasants are little more than slaves. 
Relief was necessary.” 


In addition to their economic troubles 
the peasants have a difficult time. Greece 
is a rocky country and much of the soil 
is a bed of stones. Level patches are 
almost the exception, hillsides being met 
everywhere that are a succession of ter- 
races, rising like steps, the stone walls 
being built every ten feet or so to make a 
little spot for cultivation. Agricultural 
machinery is often of the crudest, harrows 
being made, for example, of twisted 
boughs that do little damage to the hard 
clumps of soil. Women often work as 
hard as the men; the sight of a woman 
driving a plow in the fields or wielding a 
heavy spade around the roots in a vine- 
yard is not infrequent. The peasants are 
a backward set of people for the most 
part. Farming methods are slowly im- 
proving, however. 

The Royal Decree of Feb. 25, 1923, 
deals with the “ obligatory expropriation 
of private property.” Signed by George 
II., King of the Hellenes, it is merely the 
legal form for giving effect to decisions 
previously reached by the leaders of the 
revolution. This decree is a sweeping 
document. It confers land not only upon 
peasants who have “ no agricultural: prop- 


erty,” but upon those who have “ insuf- 
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ficient.” Its clauses extend even to ser- 
vants and helpers of the peasants. Many 
of these servants, responsible to the peas- 
ant and not to the landowner, are de- 
pendent upon a system that does not pay 
even the people who employ them, and are 
thus worse off than any one else. The de- 
cree thus states its purpose and describes 
those entitled to land: 

1. It is permitted to transfer property belong- 
ing to the State, municipalities and communities, 
and also expropriate compulsorily estates belong- 
ing to other natural or legal persons, for the pur- 
pose of establishing indigent cultivators. 

As indigent cultivators are considered those 
having no agricultural property and those having 
insufficient. 

2. Cultivators subject to the present legislative 
decree are those who at the time of publication 
of the Ministerial decision declaring property to 
be liable to expropriation were: 

(a) Peasants provided with agricultural equip- 
ment and cultivating the land by offering as rent 
for it a certain proportion of their production or 
a quantity equal to that sown by them. 

(b) Those whose principal profession is agri- 
culture or any branch related to the cultivation of 
the land. 

(c) Those of the servants and helpers who are 
employed by the peasants as cultivators. 


Under this decree, as now being carried 
out, committees of expropriation are 
formed in districts where land is to be 
taken away from the owners. Each com- 
mittee consists of a local juryman and two 
Government officials. It goes about over 
the estates to be divided up and makes a 
list of all persons entitled to share in the 
distribution. On this list it notes a man’s 
needs, the size of his family, his ability as 
a farmer and the kind of farming that he 
has done. Land is bestowed in accord- 
ance with a man’s needs and ability. Next, 
the committee classifies the land. It grades 
different sections on the basis of quality 
of soil and kind of product grown— 
whether olives, cereals, tobacco, grapes or 
pasture land. Forests are not expro- 
priated. 


How THE Lanp Is DistriBuTED 


This done, it is now time to assign the 


land to the people. Another committee, 
called the Committee of Distribution, does 
this. Each peasant gets a “ lot,” the com- 
mittee having some discretion in the ac- 











tual parceling. A man with a large family 
gets more than a man with a small one; 
an olive grower will not necessarily get 
the same number of stremata that a shep- 
herd will get; a wounded war veteran is 
likely to fare better than another. There 
is a general rule, however, which differs 
in the different regions. In Larissa, where 
soil is less fertile than in some other 
places, the basis of distribution is 150 
stremata, or about 45 acres, to a man with 
five dependents. In Trikkala the same 
man would get 80 stremata. 


In putting a price on the land an at- 
tempt is made to conserve the interests of 
all parties. On the Estimating Committee 
there is a representative of the peasants, 
one of the land owners and one of the 
Government. The prewar value is taken 
as a basis, to this being added varying 
amounts up to 40 per cent. The Govern- 
ment then becomes responsible to the land 
owner for seeing that he is paid; it issues 
him interest-bearing notes, half of which 
are personal, half to bearer. The peasant 
pays for his land to an association of peas- 
ants, such associations being created by the 
decree itself. The peasant may extend his 
payment over a considerable length of 
time, the association itself being responsi- 
ble to the Government for the full price of 
the land held by its members and having 
thirty annual instalments in which to pay. 
The arrangement is somewhat in the na- 
ture of a mortgage, the Government hold- 
ing the mortgage. The peasant, however, 
and not the association, becomes the actual 
owner of the land. 


It is estimated that in all some 10,000,- 
000 stremata, or 3,000,000 acres, will be 
taken from owners and given to peasants. 
The value of this land is said to be be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 drachmae, 
or between $22,000,000 and $33,000,000. 
The number of peasants to be benefited is 
estimated at 300,000, a large number in a 
country with a population of 5,000,000. 
The number of estates to be expropriated 
is about 1,200. Some of these embrace 
whole villages. 

_ Owners who are thus seeing their land 
taken from them are for the most part per- 
sons, though a few are monasteries and 
municipalities, and some of the land is 
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owned by the national Government. Many 
monasteries in Greece have clung tena- 
ciously to large estates from the Middle 
Ages. Among the owners are many 
wealthy and influential Greeks. They 
have done all they could to prevent the ex- 
propriation. Many of them have insisted 
that the peasants are too backward to cul- 
tivate the soil on their own initiative. To 
this the advocates of expropriation have 
answered that few of the owners ever did 
anything to make them better farmers; if 
education is what is needed, say they, let 
the State now give it or let the peasants 
have an opportunity to get it for them- 
selves. Their incentive to work hard and 
make the soil yield more will be greater, 
says: the Government, when the peasants 
own the land on which they work. To the 
charge of Bolshevism the Government has 
replied that there is nothing communistic 
about its act, that it is merely dispossessing 
one set of private owners and substituting . 
another, and that the interests of the State 
required a new deal in land ownership. 


THe Tax ON CAPITAL 


The other drastic change brought about 
by the revolutionary Government is the di- 
rect tax on capital. This measure, which 
has been advocated by extremists in many 
countries, and is one of the planks in the 
platform of the British Labor Party, has 
gone into operation in Greece without caus- 
ing as much indignation as the expropria- 
tion of the landlords. It is true that the 
Athens Chamber of Commerce memorial- 
ized the Ministry against it, and that many 
people are opposed to it, but Greek busi- 
ness men seem to admit generally that the 
Government, being heirs of the defeat in 
Asia Minor, threatened with the necessity 
of again fighting Turkey and having 
nearly 1,000,000 refugees to think about, 
is in desperate need of money; they shrug 
their shoulders and say: “It is too bad 
that the country is in such a pass, but what 
are we to do about it?” Besides, heavy 
penalties in the form of an increase in the 
tax and imprisonment are provided for 
tardy or inexact declarations and for omit- 
ting to make a declaration. 


The levy is sweeping and rather heavy. 
It is imposed on everything in sight. In 
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the Royal Decree of March 3, which puts 
it into operation, it is called a tax on 
‘all “ movable and immovable” property. 
Cash in the bank is taxable; houses are 
taxable; mines, quarries and fisheries are 
taxable. Flowing waters are taxable, and 
so are monetary claims “ claimable in 
Greece or guaranteed by things located in 
Greece.” The tax even reaches into the 
habits of your private life, and if you are 
a stamp collector or own a set of old coins 
you are taxed for having them. 
Commercial capital is,. of course, the 
chief objective of the decree. One of the 
phrases used to make its meaning inclusive 
is: “Capital in any form derived from 
transactions made in Greece.” Another, 
perhaps the most sweeping, is: “ Commer- 
cial capital in general, articles and mate- 
rials of exploitation, whether productive 
or idle, and any other property that con- 
tributes to make up the value of industrial, 
commercial and agricultural enterprises.” 
The fact is that every little shopkeeper, 
merchant and commercial enterprise, if 
possessing more than $590 worth of this 
world’s goods (at the present rate of ex- 
change), must pay this tax on capital. 
Property in Greece owned by foreigners 
and foreign corporations is taxable. So 
also is property in foreign countries 
owned by Greeks, if this was acquired be- 
fore Aug. 1, 1914. Among the classes of 
property exempt is money earned in the 
United States and other foreign countries 


PORTIONS OF TAXABLE 
Drachmas. 


100,000 
200,000 
300,000 
400,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 
15,000,000 
20,000,000 
25,000,000 


Between 50,000 and 
* 100,001 “ 
200,001 “ 
300,001 “ 
400,001 
500,001 
1,000,001 
2,000,001 
5,000,001 
10,000,001 
15,000,001 
20,000,001 “ 
From —_25,000,001 up 


by Greeks and sent back to Greece. Neither 
does the decree touch property belonging 
to the King, the State, the Church or to 
philanthropic, educational and _ scientific 
bodies. The owner may be either a natural 
or a legal person. The United States 
Chargé d’Affaires in Athens, upon the is- 
suance of this decree, promptly safe- 
guarded American interests by filing a 
note verbale reserving the right to protest 
if American interests were adversely af- 
fected. “It seems clear, however,” de- 
clares R. O. Hall, Acting Commercial At- 
taché, “that as regards foreign corpora- 
tions the tax is not confiscatory.” 


A GRADUATED Tax 


The levy, which is to be applied, of 
course, but once, is progressive. Upon the 
first 50,000 drachmas’ worth of a man’s 
property (now about $590) no tax is im- 
posed; that is exempt. Thus, the levy be- 
gins very low down. Upon the second 
$590 worth the tax is 2 per cent. After 
that it rises by jumps, first of 1 per cent. 
and then of 2 per cent., the portions of 
property to be taxed advancing at first by 
the hundred thousand drachmas and then 
by larger amounts. The following table 
shows the rates at which the levy is im- 
posed, drachmas being translated into 
dollars for convenience. The dollar is 
now worth about 85 drachmas; its normal 
value is 5: 


PROPERTY. Rate Taxed 


Dollars. 


590 and _— 1,180 
1,180 “ 2,360 
2,360 “ 3,540 
3,540 * 4,720 
4,720 .“ 5,910 
5,910 “ 11,820 

11,820 “ 23,640 

23,640 “ 59,100 

59,100 “ 118,200 

118,200 “ 177,300 

177,300 “ 236,400 

236,400 “ 295,500 

295,500 up 


2 per cent. 
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A person pays the sum of all the assess- 
ments on consecutive portions of his es- 
tate. Thus, if a man’s estate is worth 436,- 
000 drachmas ($5,130), he pays 2 per 
cent. on the second 50,000 drachmas, 3 per 
cent. on that portion of the value lying 
between 100,000 and 200,000, 4 per cent. 
on that between 200,000 and 300,000, 5 
per cent. on that between 300,000 and 
400,000 and 6 per cent. on the remaining 
36,000, his total tax being $178. The tax 
need not be paid in full at once. It may 
be paid in ten semi-annual instalments; 
interest at 4 per cent. is charged on all in- 
stalments not paid with the declaration. If 
paid in full at once, a discount of 20 per 
cent. is allowed. Thus, the tax can be paid 
in most instances, it would seem, out of 
current income. The Government, not be- 
ing able to wait for so slow a return, has 
borrowed nearly $9,000,000 from the Na- 
tional Bank of Greece on the strength of 
imposing the tax. 


Enormous TASK OF COLLECTION 


“Tt is a question how fully the tax will 
ever be collected,” says M. Empedocles, 
manager of the large Commercial Bank of 
Greece. “If fully collected, it will be se- 
vere. But the Government would need a 
large staff of special accountants to check 
up everybody’s returns. True, the finan- 
cial ‘ ephoros’ [representative of the Min- 
istry of Finance in each district] can do 
some checking up and the Government is 
empowered to compel banks, firms and 
all others to give it information concern- 
ing people’s property; but still the task is 
enormous. The Government is talking 
about getting two billions of drachmas 
($23,500,000) by this tax; it will be lucky 
if it gets the $9,000,000 which it has bor- 
rowed. Those whose property cannot be 
concealed will be the ones to pay. If a 
man or firm has his property in real es- 
tate or productive enterprises that require 
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buildings, machinery, land, &c., he can 
easily escape payment; if he keeps accu- 
rate books, he cannot escape. If his prop- 
erty, on the other hand, can be concealed 
or his books are of little value, he will 
probably be able to escape, at least in 
part. There is no use blinking the cer- 
tainty that many people will seek to avoid 
payment. Greece will suddenly discover 
that she is populated with poor people! ” 


A subordinate officer of another bank 
makes this statement: “Capital that can 
readily be converted into foreign exchange 
is already leaving the country. People are 
withdrawing their deposits from Greek 
banks, also, and sending them abroad.” 
It is too early yet to tell the precise extent 
to which this will happen. “I do not like 
the levy any better than others,” said a re- 
tail cigar dealer to me, “ but what am I to 
do? No one can deny that the country 
is in a bad way. Borrowing money by a 
country is not raising money; it is using * 
somebody else’s money. The expenses of 
the nation ought to be met by Greeks.” 


There had already been heavy taxation 
before the imposition of this capital levy 
which is said to have been a pet measure 
cf the present Minister of Finance, M. 
Kofinas, for years a student of taxation 
and regarded as one of the strongest mem- 
bers of the “ Revolutionary ” Government. 
An income tax was imposed in Greece 
three or four years ago, and last Summer 
the Government preceding this one exacted 
a “forced loan” from the people by cut- 
ting every piece of paper money literally 
in two; it did not matter what the denom- 
ination was. For days people went around 
imitating a pair of scissors with their 
fingers. Only a few weeks ago an excess 
profits tax was imposed also. Greeks are 
being made to feel the catastrophe that has 
in many ways befallen their country. For- 
tunately, many of them are still well-to-do 
from profits made during the war. 
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THE IRON HAND OF BULGARIA’S 
PEASANT GOVERNMENT 


By CONSTANTINE STEPHANOVE 
Professor in the University of Sofia, Bulgaria 


Events of extreme national and international importance occurring in 
Bulgaria—Reparation settlement and conviction of former War Ministers 


clear the way to understanding with 


allied and other nations— 


Despite autocratic tendency, Stambulisky Government confirmed by people 


HERE seldom have occurred in Bul- 
garia within such short space of 
time so many events of interna- 
tional importance as in March and April 
of the present year.* Of these events the 
most sensational and resounding was the 
sentence by a special State Tribunal of 
the entire Radoslavoff Cabinet, which on 
April 1 was adjudged guilty of having 
dragged the Bulgarian Nation into the 
World War. 
Under the terms of the sentence, the 
former premier, Dr. Vaseil Radoslavoff, 
together with five of the leading members 
of his Cabinet, namely, Tontcheff, Min- 
ister of Finance; Pesheff, Minister of Ed- 
ucation; General Popoff, Minister of the 
Interior; Dr. Dintcheff, Minister of Public 
Works; Petkoff, Minister of Railroads and 
Transportation, were condemned to life 
imprisonment with hard labor, while the 
remaining members, General Jekoff, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Bulgarian Army; 
General Naidenoff, the Minister of War; 
,General Boyadjieff, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Macedonian Army, and Kosnichki, 
Minister of Commerce, received ten and 
five year terms of imprisonment with 
hard labor and with loss of political 
rights. All members of the Cabinet are 
so punished according to Article 64 of the 
Penal Code, and Article 5 of the same, 


*The dissolution of the National Assembly 
(March 12); the reconstruction of the new 
Cabinet with Mr. Stambulisky again at its head 
(March 21); the solution of the vexatious repa- 
ration question (March 23); the founding of 
a Peasant Agrarian University under the ex- 
officio Presidency of the Premier; the conclusion 
of the Nish Bulgaro-Serbian Convention (March 
29); the conviction of the Radoslavoff War 
Cabinet by the State Tribunal (April 1). 


for high treason, misuse of authority and 
public funds and property during the 
World War. The law also exacts conjoint- 
ly from all of them the grand sum of 
32,720,508,530 levs, or at the exchange 
value prevailing at that time, about $160,- 


000,000. 


This sentence was historically unprec- 
edented. Never before have the members 
of a whole Ministerial Cabinet been ad- 
judged guilty and summarily sent to 
prison as ordinary culprits. The signifi- 
cance of the sentence was enhanced by the 
fact that another batch of Cabinet Min- 
islers representing three other subsequent 
Ministries (Gueshoff, Daneff and Malin- 
off-Kostourkoff) and comprising twenty- 
two men of Bulgaria’s best blood are 
waiting a similar fate in their prison 
cells at Shoumla, whither they were rushed 
one early morning in October last. Thus 
nearly forty Bulgarian Ministers of for- 
mer Cabinets are today languishing 
in company of the worst criminals of the 
land. Imprisonment after due process of 
the law, the sentence meted out by the 
present Agrarian Government to the 
former Ministers whom it holds respon- 
sible for the late national catastrophes, is 
far less drastic than the action of the pres- 
ent Greek Revolutionary Government, 
which made such short work of the Min- 
isters of the preceding Cabinet, still, it is 
shocking enough, and has created a very 
deep impression, not only in Bulgaria, but 
upon all nations far and wide, and par- 
ticularly upon the Entente powers. 


By this action not only the Entente 
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Underwood 


ALEXANDER STAMBULISKY 
Premier of Bulgaria 


but the worst enemies of Bulgaria were 
convinced that the Peasant Party in power 
in the country are in deadly earnest. By 
one stroke of the pen, as it were, the Bul- 
varian Cabinet of “rustics” was able to 
solve one of its most difficult problems— 
the punishment of its guilty citizens as 
stipulated in the Neuilly Treaty. For her 
failure to effect this, Bulgaria has been 
constantly stigmatized by her neighbors at 
every international conference. 

Though Bulgarian public opinion is di- 
vided on the method of administering jus- 
tice upon the war guilty of the country, it 
is unanimous in its condemnation of the 
Radoslavoff Cabinet, in the firm belief 
that that Cabinet had sold the country’s 
interests to the Germans. The Procurator 
General of the High State Tribunal was 
Professor Stoyanoff, a man of most scru- 
pulous character and one of the leaders 
of the Radical Party, an important element 
of the opposition bloc. 

Another event of supreme importance 
was the reaching of a solution of. ‘the 


nationally vital reparations problems 
(March 23). The general sum of the war 
indemnity imposed upon Bulgaria by the 
Neuilly Treaty and payable in thirty-seven 
years amounted to 2,500,000{000 gold 
francs, which with the interest would have 
reached the figure of 8,000,000,000 gold 
francs. The new agreement provides a 
reduction of the indemnity to only 550,- 
000,000 gold francs, payable in sixty 
years, with no interest for the first ten 
years. Beginning from next year Bulgaria 
is to pay 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10 million francs 
yearly, up to 1933, after which she will 
pay 40,000,000 a year, until the entire sum 
is fully paid up. The Agrarian Govern- 
ment asserts itself to be in.a position to 
obtain better facilities still, and it is be- 
lieved the Entente powers are favorably 
inclined to accede to future concessions. 
The Opposition Party organs question 
the sincerity of the reparation settlement, 
expressing doubt as to its being beneficial 
to the country. The great Entente powers, 


argue the Opposition papers, have placed 


Bulgaria in financial bondage, for even 
the 550,000,000 francs out of the two 
and a half billions it was stipulated she 
should pay are catastrophal enough. 


The argument in favor of the Govern- 
ment’s settlement of both the reparations 
and the war guilt problems. was Bul- 
garia’s international position. The Gov- 
ernment’s decisive action on both these 
matters evoked the rabid fury of the Op- 
position parties’ campaign against the 
peasant Cabinet, but this was quelled by 
an argument even more uncontrovertible— 
the sudden rise of the lev to some thirty 
points, almost equaling the Jugoslav dinar 
and beoming twice as high as the Ru- 
manian leu. Previously to the solemn 
declaration of the reparation settlement 
the American dollar was quoted at 176 
(1 lev equals about half a cent), while sev- 
eral days after it fell to 122 levs, creating 
no small confusion among the financial 
and merchant folk interested in the matter. 
The stability of the Bulgarian lev abroad 
may be judged from the fact that it has 
been nicknamed the “little dollar” in 
Southeastern Europe. 


One of the significant effects brought 


about by the trial and the condemnation 
of the Radoslavoff Cabinet was the gain- 
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ing of the good-will to Bulgaria of the 
Pashitch Government at Belgrade, which 
to the many efforts for a friendly under- 
standing made by the Stambulisky Gov- 
ernment always answered with a taunt, 
“ Give us concrete proofs of your sincerity 
and good faith.” The Serbo-Bulgarian 
Commission, which has been at work for 
an amicable solution of all conflicts arising 
between the two countries, found its task 
greatly facilitated by the recent events 
which took place in Bulgaria, while it was 
holding its sessions at Nish, Serbia’s sec- 
ond capital. Whether the agreement 
reached by the joint committees will have 
a lasting effect upon the relations of the 
two heretofore hostile neighbors it is diffi- 
cult to say, as the political situation in 
the Balkans is still unsettled. 


The Thracian question, for instance, is 
entering more dangerous phases every 
day. The state of things in both Western 
and Eastern Thrace is little less than chaos. 
Only recently the Bulgarian Government 
sent a strong note of protest against the 


persecutions of the local Bulgarian ele- 
ment, carried on under explicit orders 


from the Athenian Government. The pro- 
test enumerated many Bulgarian villages 
which had been entirely blotted out, and 
referred to hundreds of people transported 
to distant Greek islands, where their fate 
is unknown. Hundreds of other new 
Thracian refugees are crossing over into 
Bulgaria, which is already swarming with 
fugitives from all corners of the Balkans, 
and where they have become a heavy bur- 
den both to the public and the State. 


There is also the Macedonian problem. 
- The Serbo-Bulgarian Commission, in de- 
ciding that the comitadjis, or armed bands, 
should be stamped out by mutual efforts, 
reckoned, as the saying goes, without its 
host. The growing autonomist group in 
Macedonia made its voice heard when it 
sent a warning missive both to Belgrade 
and Sofia blankly informing them that 
“no solution of the Macedonian question 
is possible without consulting the will of 
the Macedonian people themselves, who 
are the only arbiters of their country’s 
destinies. Every attempt to the contrary 
will bring nothing but disaster to the usur- 
patory parties.” The life of Premier 
Stambulisky and of some of his colleagues 


has repeatedly been exposed to bomb ex- 
plosions manipulated by Macedonian des- 
peradoes. 


RELATIONS WITH JUGOSLAVIA 


The triumph of Raditch in Jugoslavia 
was an event of outstanding importance 
in the Balkans. If Raditch is popular in 
Jugoslavia, he is no less popular in Bul- 
garia and Macedonia, which in unison with 
Slovenia, Croatia, Montenegro and _ the 
other non-centralist Jugoslav States are 
yearning for the day when a Jugoslavia 
based on the free will of the people con- 
cerned will become the realized ideal of 
all true Slavs on this side of the Danube. 
In 1920 “mad” Raditch secured thirty- 
seven mandates, but the Belgrade imperial- 
ists and nationalists declared his success 
to be an “ ephemeral incident.” On April 
18, 1922, however, the Croatian idol re- 
ceived seventy-nine votes, representing this 
time also the votes of Slovenia, Monte- 
negro and even the Serbian Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, and despite the fact that the elec- 
tions were held under the auspices of Mr. 
Pashitch’s Government, which did all it 
could to crush the demand for local au- 
tonomy. 

The question now is this: Is Mr. Stam- 
bulisky the friend of Mr. Pashitch or of 
Mr. Raditch? Officially he is the friend 
of all Jugoslavia, Serbia included, but as 
a true Jugoslav, as he has declared him- 
self to be so many times, he is with 
Raditch and for a united and freedom- 
loving Jugoslav Confederation, entirely of 
the type delineated by. Raditch, Father 
Koroshets and other Jugoslav patriots and 
idealists. It is not difficult to surmise 
what would happen if “mad” Raditch 
in some future elections secured another 
doubling of his mandates, say, 140, and 
landed in Belgrade, with “mad” Stam- 
bulisky at the helm of government in 
Sofia. It should be pointed out, however, 
that both ‘these popular leaders are not 
men of war and war methods, but of 
peace, as the only means to lasting suc- 
cess. 

One thing is clear. The Agrarian Party 
has grown more overbearing and intoler- 
ant than ever after four years of rule, and 
has no intention of giving up power for 
a long time to come. In a recent speech 
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Premier Stambulisky made the following 
important statement: 


You would like to know how long we are 
going to remain in power. Well, here is my 
answer: I have repeatedly assured you that the 
Agrarian Union as such is to rule for twenty 
years. After that it will grow into a Bulgarian 
National Agrarian Union, which will run the 
Government of peasant Bulgaria for an indefi- 
nite period. The Agrarian Party will keep on 
at the head of national affairs until the country 
is rid of the old and pernicious parties, until 
the peasantry and the working classes get rid 
of their parasites, the lawyers, bankers, profiteers, 
idle politicians and mischievous doctrinaires, and 
the people in general of its frenzied partisans. 
They call us “mad,” “ fools,” “ uncultured,” but 
it was they who vaunted in their wisdom, man- 
ners and education that brought about our 
country’s ruin, and we, the unschooled and 
simple-minded, had to be summoned to save our 
Jand. 


P. & A. 


VASEIL RADOSLAVOFF 


Former Premier of Bulgaria, who 
with five other members of his Cab- 
inet has been sentenced to life im- 
prisonment and confiscation of all 
his property on a charge of declar- 
ing war without the sanction. of 
Parliament. He escaped from Bul- 
garia before the trial and is now liv- 
ing in Germany 
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This statement from the lips of the Bul- 
garian Premier himself throws light on the 
internal order of things in Bulgaria. The 
Agrarian Party, after imprisoning the 
leading members of the Opposition parties 
and arresting some of the prominent news- 
paper editors, such as Mr. Donoff of the 
Mir, because they combated certain acts 
of illegality and arbitrariness of the Gov- 
ernment, still finds plenty of enemies in 
its way. It is now devising more stringent 
measures to curb the will of the recal- 
citrant and to stifle the freedom of the 
press. If the fact that not a single non- 
Agrarian paper approves the Agrarians’ 
methods counts for anything, then public 
opinion in Bulgaria is not on the side of 
Mr. Stambulisky. 

The Agrarian Party, nevertheless, is 
considered the lesser of two evils, for the 
people are asking themselves, “ Will 
things be better if Stambulisky’s Govern- 
ment is overthrown? The old parties, too, 
were not much different. At any rate, ° 


now we are enjoying peace and are on 
friendly terms with our neighbors and 


economically and financially we are not 
worse off than they or most other coun- 
tries.” 

The real situation in Bulgaria under 
the Agrarians is this: Stambulisky rules 
with an iron hand and imposes the will of 
his party with despotic power. The peas- 
ant dictatorship is daily gaining ground. 
For good or for ill, the Agrarian régime in 
Bulgaria has better prospects for a pro- 
longed rule than is the case in any other 
country in Europe. It is finding favor 
and support in England, France and Italy 
because of its faithful observance of Bul- 
garia’s treaty obligations, and to no small 
degree because of its firm determination 
to keep the country aloof from any politi- 
cal conflicts. England, who seldom errs, 
knows that Premier Stambulisky is the 
Entente’s surest ally in the Balkans. 


[The new Sobranje (Assembly) was elected 
on April 22. Stambulisky’s Agrarian Party won 
a striking victory, receiving more than 200 seats, 
as against the “bourgeois” opposition bloc, 
which received 12 seats, and the Communists, 
who obtained 15. In the previous Parliament 
Stambulisky had only 110 followers. One ex- 
planation of the “ bourgeois” fiasco was the fact 
that all the notable leaders of the “ bourgeois” 
opposition were in jail, including four candidates 
who were successful. ] 





RUSSIAN INDUSTRY UNDER 
LABOR UNION RULE 


By Amy Hewes, Ph. D. 


Professor of Economics and Sociology, Mount Holyoke College 


Professor Hewes was formerly Executive Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission, Special Super- 
visor in the Industrial Service Section, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, United States Army, and student of labor and in- 
dustrial problems in Great Britain and the United States. 
She is author of ‘‘ Industrial Home Work in Massachusetts ” 
(1914), and ‘*‘ Women as Munition Workers’’ (1916), and 
has written a number of articles on labor and industry in 
Russia for the Journal of Political Economy and on other 
subjects for other economic publications 


The new Soviet code for the regulation of the conditions of employment 
the most advanced step toward the control of industry by the workers— 
Influence of the new economic policy upon the development of the system 


OVIET RUSSIA has issued a new code 
of labor laws which contrasts with 
the protective legislation of West- 

ern Europe and the United States both 
‘in form and substance. It contrasts also 
with the Russian code of 1918, chiefly 
because of the changes made necessary 
by the adoption of the new economic pol- 
icy in the Spring of 1921. Since Russia 
has modified her program so as to per- 
mit private enterprise, it has been neces- 
sary to extend the machinery of regulation 
to production under the profit-making sys- 
tem. 


The experimental character of the new 
code is indicated in a statement made re- 
cently by V. V. Schmidt, People’s Com- 
missar for Labor. He said: “ Now that 
the Code of Labor Laws has been pro- 
,mulgated, the Commissariat for Labor will 
confine its activities to testing the suit- 
ability of existing legislation. We will, 
therefore, not set out to secure new legis- 
lation in the new year, except to obtain 
legal sanction for whatever the practice 
and experience of the trade unions finds 
to be absolutely essential. * * * Regard- 
ing the private industries, attention will 
have to be paid to the illegal practices 
which have become rather frequent lately, 
such as the prolongation of the working 
day beyond the legal limit, reductions 
of real wages, and infringements of the 
laws of labor production.” 


Important changes have occurred in 
the industrial field since the new eco- 
nomic policy was first framed. Trade 
union figures show that a steady decline 
in real wages began in November, 1921. 
Unemployment, which had not been a 
problem before the middle of 1921, began 
to be serious before the end of the year. 
The new policy in removing restrictions 
gave liberty to the individual worker. 
He was now free to change employment 
as he pleased, but on the other hand he 
was liable to dismissal from both State 
and private undertakings. In order to 
control the labor market thus created 
the regulations were changed and recodi- 
fied and new labor exchanges were set 
up in April, 1922. The new code out- 
lines. guarantees of working conditions 
which in many ways go beyond the stand- 
ards of the most advanced countries. 
Moreover, it applies to “all persons 
working for hire” in both State and pri- 
vate enterprise, and may extend even to 
soldiers unless they are engaged in ac- 
tive military service. 

The new system of labor exchanges is 
maintained by the People’s Commissariat 
for Labor for the purpose of distributing 
the labor supply. Persons who are seek- 
ing employment must register in these 
exchanges and employers who desire 
workers must apply there for them. 
Workers with the appropriate qualifica- 
tions, whose names are on the register, 
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are then sent out, according to a procedure 
jointly agreed upon by the Commissariat 
and the All-Russian Council of Trade 
Unions. If the Commissariat’s exchange 
cannot supply the labor power required 
within three days, the employer may hire 
directly, but the workers must subsequent- 
ly register. Workers may also be employed 
without the assistance of the Commis- 
sariat when “ political reliability or spe- 
cial qualifications connected with the 
candidate” are demanded. This provi- 
sion seems to offer a fairly large loop- 
hole of escape from control by the Gov- 
ernment. The law, however, plainly sets 
up machinery for centralized control co- 
extensive with all employment. It aims to 
relieve labor shortages and unemployment 
throughout the country by giving the la- 
bor exchanges an opportunity to function 
in the widest possible fashion. 


ComMpPuULSORY LABOR 


From the time when the Soviet Govern- 
ment first came into power no subject of 
legislation has risen to a higher point of 
interest in the outside world than compul- 
sory labor. An analysis of that section 
of the present code which deals with this 
matter indicates that the emphasis has 
changed. The earlier decrees were issued 
not only in the spirit of the motto adopted 
in the Constitution, “He who does not 
work shall not eat,” but also in the light 
of the fact that at that time the Govern- 
ment required labor for its “ national- 
ized” factories. Soon the idea of the mil- 
itarization of labor in the form of armies 
to fight the famine was popularized in the 
speeches of Lenin and Trotzky. But com- 
pulsory labor became a different thing 
when there was no work to be done and 
when the private employer was reintro- 
duced under the new economic policy. The 
new code mentions compulsory labor as 
an emergency measure rather than as a 
routine requirement, to be resorted to only 
in the case of “ national calamities or an 
insufficiency of labor power for fulfill- 
ment of work of primary State impor- 
tance.” -: Under the 1918 code the persons 
liable to.be so conscripted were all citizens 
between:16 and 50 years of age, but under 
the new code the age limits are 18 and 45. 
Pregnant women, women caring for their 





own children and persons temporarily in- 
capacitated are also exempt. 


COLLECTIVE AND LABOR AGREEMENTS 


After the new policy permitting private 
trading and private manufacturing was 
adopted it became necessary for the Soviet 
Government to prescribe the relations be- 
tween employers and employes. This was 
done in the sections of the new code which 
deal with collective and labor agreements. 
A collective agreement is defined as “a 
contract concluded by a trade union as the 
representative of the employes on the one 
hand, and by the employer on the other, 
which lays down the conditions of labor 
and of hire for individual enterprises, in- 
stitutions or groups thereof, and defines 
the contents of the subsequent personal 
(labor) agreements of hire.” A _ labor 
agreement is correspondingly “a contract 
between two or more persons, of which 
one side (the employe) offers his labor 
power to the other side (the employer) 
for payment.” 

Where a collective agreement is in force 
it applies to “ all persons employed in the 
given enterprise,” whether or not they are 
members of the trade union which nego- 
tiated it, but it does not apply to mem- 
bers of the administrative staff who have 
the right of hiring and discharge. A col- 
lective agreement may be drawn so as to 
cover a whole branch of industry. It must 
of course conform to the labor code. The 
length of time for which an agreement 
may be concluded is fixed by the People’s 
Commissariat for Labor and the All-Rus- 
sian Council of Trade Unions. When a 
concern changes hands, either side may 
give a two weeks’ notice of a desire to 
revise the agreement. All collective agree- 
ments have to be registered with the Com- 
missariat for Labor. In regard to inter- 
pretation, the code makes the Assessment 
and Disputes Commissions the “ bodies * 
primarily responsible for supervising the 
execution of collective agreements.” 

The provisions for labor agreements are 
similar, but the code itself contains many 
requirements for the protection of the in- 
dividual worker. The agreements may be 
determined by mutual consent, not only 
with single individuals, but with groups 
of individuals, in which case the “ artel ” 
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takes the place of the trade union. “An 
employe may not without the consent of 
the employer transfer the work demanded 
of him to another person. An artel may, 
if not otherwise provided for in the labor 
agreement, itself distribute the work 
among its members, or replace one mem- 
ber by another.” Before an employer as- 
sumes the obligations which bind him 
when he takes on workers on a permanent 
basis, he is permitted to hire for a trial 
period. During the period of trial the 
worker is regarded as unemployed, and 
his place in rotation on the register of the 
department of the Commissariat for Labor 
is retained. 


THe RicGHt To WorK 


The right to work is carefully guarded 
under the new code, but the employe is 
left fairly free to move about. If an em- 


ploye has been engaged for an indefinite 
period, he “may at any time demand an 
annulment of the agreement,” but he must 
give notice in advance, one day if paid 
weekly and seven if he is paid fortnightly 


or monthly. From the employer’s side the 
termination of the agreement is more dif- 
ficult. Unless the enterprise shuts down 
or work is reduced, he must be able to 
prove to the Disputes Commission that the 
employe was unfit or failed to perform his 
duties. Even if the employe is kept under 
arrest for two months his place must. be 
retained for him, unless he “ has commit- 
ted a crime directly connected with his 
work and sentence has been carried into 
effect.” Failure without sufficient cause 
“to put in an appearance for more than 
three days in succession, or more than six 
days in one month” or temporary inca- 
pacity for more than two months will, 
however, give the employer ground for 
discharge. If the agreement was made for 
a definite period the employe may be re- 
leased before the expiration of that period. 
if wages are not paid as stipulated, “ if 
the employer, management, or members of 
their families behave in an offensive man- 
ner toward him,” or if sanitary condi- 
tions change for the worse. A labor agree- 
ment may also be annulled at the demand 
of the trade union. 

A collective agreement recently pub- 
lished which fixes. conditions. of labor for 


the employes of the Commissariat for For- 
eign Trade may be taken as typical of the 
employer-employe relationship in the Rus- 
sian civil service. The parties to this 
ayreement are the Commissariat on the one 
hand and the All-Russian Union of Soviet 
Employes on the other; and the agree- 
ment itself is merely the code plus one or 
two particulars where the minima pre- 
scribed by law are raised, as in the mat- 
ter of a longer absence allowed for sick- 
ness. Employes are divided into seven- 
teen categories and a wage coefficient is 
fixed for each. The highest wage paid may 
not exceed five times the lowest. The low- 
est is 70 per cent. of the cost of a budget 
of goods periodically quoted by the State 
Planning Commission and the Statistical 
Department of Labor. The Commissariat 
agrees to contribute sums up to 2 per cent. 
of the total wages bill towards the ex- 
penses of trade union committees and to 
assist the educational work of the union 
by an additional 2 per cent. It further 
agrees to retain beds in sanatoria and 
places in holiday homes sufficient to ac- 
commodate 10 per cent. of the employes. 
The methods and amount of payment 
and the relation of the wage to the amount 
of work produced are the vital part of a 
labor contract under any system. After 
the new economic policy went into effect 
these factors were determined for workers 
in the factories and other enterprises re- 
tained by the Soviet Government through 
an elaborate system known as “ collective 
payment,” which was defined in a series of 
decrees, the first of which was issued on 
June 18, 1921. The code of 1922 
makes no reference to the _ elaborate 
methods of “ collective payment,” but pro- 
vides for the determination of wages in 
both private and State enterprises in a 
manner not unusual in collective bargain- 
ing in Western countries. “The amount 
an employe -shall receive for his labor 
shall be fixed by collective agreements 
and labor agreements,” but it. must not be 
less than the minimum fixed by the State. 
Likewise, standards of output are matters 
for agreement between the management 
and the trade unions. It is stipulated by 
law, however, that when an employe, “ow- 
ing to his own fault.” fails to reach the 
standard of output, he “shall _ receive 
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wages in accordance with the amount of 
work performed,” but in no case less than 
two-thirds of his wage scale. Should he 
fail systematically to reach the standard of 
output, he may be discharged. 

The code is so detailed in the require- 
ments made with regard to the amount 
and method of payment that even in the 
absence of an agreement the worker has 
far more protection than the ordinary 
trade union can give him. These re- 
quirements include the determination of 
rates for overtime and holidays, rates for 
work which calls for different grades of 
skill, rates for workers transferred to 
work of a different grade and rates for 
time and piece work. The intervals at 
which payment must be made and the 
time and place of payment are also speci- 
fied. A striking provision is that “ mi- 
nors on piece rates shall be paid the same 
as adults employed on the same _ work, 
plus payment for two hours according to 
their wage scale.” When a worker is ab- 
sent to vote, or to attend court, or on 
the busines of a trade union or a Co-op- 
erative he must be paid an average wage. 
He must be especially compensated when 
he is transferred from one locality to 
another, and must have extra compensa- 
tion if his family moves with him. When 
an agreement is annulled by the manage- 
ment the worker must be paid a “ leav- 
ing allowance,” which consists of two 
weeks’ wages. The wage earners are pre- 
ferred creditors of an insolvent employer. 


Hours or LABOR 


The code is equally explicit with re- 
gard to hours of work. The normal 
hours of work on production must not ex- 
ceed eight, although the Commissariat for 
Labor and the All-Russian Council for 
Trade Unions may designate certain work- 
ers as not subject to this provision. The 
day must be shortened to six hours for 
persons from 16 to 18, for persons en- 
gazed on clerical and mental labor, for 
persons who work underground and for 
those whose work is designated as espe- 
cially heavy or dangerous. Regulations 
for the hours of night work, for the work 
of home and agricultural employes, and 
for breaks in the working period for rest 
and meal times in ordinary production are 
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drawn with precision. Exceptions are 
carefully made for overtime in seasonal 
industries. A weekly rest period of not 
less than forty-two hours is required for 
all employes, but this period may be 
“either Sunday or any other day of the 
week, as best accords with the nationality 
and religion of the workers of the given 
locality.” An annual holiday with pay 
is provided for persons who have worked 
for an uninterrupted period of five and 
a half months, and one of not less than 
a month for persons under 18. Workers 
who are engaged in unhealihy or danger- 
ous occupations are entitled to an extra 
two weeks of annual leave. 


The People’s Commissariat for Labor is 
responsible for carrying out the regula- 
tions for the training of apprenticeship. 
The length of the period for each trade 
is fixed by the Commissariat and the All- 
Russian Council of Trade Unions. These 
organizations determine the number of 
apprentices to be trained by agreement 
with the central economic bodies for the 
industry. Every enterprise is “obliged to 
take the necessary measures to provide for 
the adequate apprenticeship of minors.” 

The principal provisions of the Russian 
code regarding hours and wages are iden- 
tical for men and women, except that night 
work is forbidden to women unless the 
circumstances are very urgent. The em- 
ployment of women eight weeks before 
and after childbirth for women who are 
engaged in physical labor, and for six 
weeks in each instance for women em- 
ployed in clerical and mental work, is pro- 
hibited. A preference for the place of 
work is granted after the first month of 
pregnancy, and provision is made for 
breaks in working time, regarded as ac- 
tual working time from the point of view 
of compensation, for nursing mothers. 
The occupations permitted to women are 
restricted. Exceptionally heavy or un- 
healthy work and work under ground 
are prohibited for women and _ persons 
under 18. 

The elimination of child labor is aimed 
at by the provisions for a shorter working 
day and the payment of full wages with- 
out making an allowance for the shorter 
number of hours worked. The employ- 
ment of children under 16 is prohibited 
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unless sanctioned by the Commissariat for 
Labor and the All-Russian Council of 
Trade Unions under exceptional circum- 
stances, in which case children over 14 
may be employed. Four hours a day is 
the legal maximum for children from 14 
to 16, and six hours a day for children 
from 16 to 18. The number of juvenile 
workers in any industry is fixed by the 
same bodies which permit the employment 
of workers under 16. 

One of the unusual features of the in- 
spection system is the election of the in- 
spectors by the workers from their own 
number. A smaller number of appointed 
technical inspectors have a merely con- 
sultative réle. The election of inspectors 
is organized by the local representative of 
the Commissariat, to whom the inspectors 
subsequently report. _ In addition to their 
‘routine work the inspectors must hold 
office hours for consultations with indi- 
vidual workers, for listening to complaints 
and for sanctioning the exemptions which 
the code permits. The child employment 


inspection is now under the Commissariat 


for Education. It is reported that there 
were 127 assistant inspectors for child 
labor attached to this Commissariat in 
1921, half of whom were elected by the 
Union of Communist Youth, and that the 
average age was between 17 and 18, al- 
though a few were over 20. 

The Soviet officials insist that the set- 
tlement of labor disputes in Russia dif- 
fers from the problem in a capitalistic 
country because “the Government is a 
Workers’ Government” and the trade 
unions have a part to play in establish- 
ing the legislation itself, and also be- 
cause the existence of the many _ re- 
quirements contained in the labor code 
narrows the field of possible controversy. 
Within the last year, however, machinery 
for dealing with labor disputes has been 
set up. Disputes committees were estab- 
lished by a decree published in January, 
1922, and conciliation boards and courts 
of arbitration were created by a decree 
published in July of the same year. 
dispute first comes before the Disputes 
Committee inside the factory, in case there 
is a mutual agreement to refer the case 
to the committee. This body is composed 
of representatives drawn in equal num- 
bers from employers and employees. 
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There is also a centralized system of dis- 
putes committees which acts under the 
Commissariat for Labor, on which the 
Commissariat for Justice and the All- 
Russian Council of Trade Unions are also 
represented. If the submission of a dis- 
pute to the committee ends in a deadlock 
there is a further opportunity for a set- 
tlement in the conciliation boards and ar- 
bitration courts. Except in the case of a 
nationalized industry mutual consent to 
submit the dispute to the appropriate 
body is required all along the line. 

One of the most comprehensive sys- 
tems of social insurance in existence to- 
day is provided for in the last section of 
the code. All persons who work for hire 
in any enterprise, governmental or other, 
must be insured. Unemployment, _ill- 
ness, accident, quarantine, childbirth, 
death and disablement are the principal 
emergencies provided for. Every em- 
ployer must make insurance contribu- 
tions, for which he is prohibited from re- 
imbursing himself out of wages paid. 
The Council of People’s Commissariats 
determines the percentage of wages which 
the contributions form. The unemploy- 
ment allowance must not be less than one- 
sixth of the average wage paid in the lo- 
cality, and must increase with the work- 
ers experience and with his labor cate- 
gory. For minors the allowances vary 
with the labor category, independently of 
experience. 


Such, in outline, is the structure of in- 
dustrial regulation established in the new 
Russian labor code. Indications that the 
system so far exists in large part merely 
on paper are to be found in the instru- 
ment itself, so that only actual experience 
will show how much of the code will have 
to be redrawn. The essential character 
of the document can be understood only 
by realizing that it is the instrument of a 
Government which aims at more thorough- 
going protection for labor than any other 
Government gives, and which at the same 
time assumes responsibility for industrial 
and agricultural production. The former 
is intended to be. accomplished by mak- 
ing the workers themselves the guardians 
of their welfare, through the device of 
giving the trade unions the responsibility 
for the administration of the Jabor laws. 





TURKISH WOMEN OF YESTERDAY 
—AND TODAY 


By Dr. Epwarp J. Binc 


Dr. Bing is a distinguished Oxonian, a specialist in Mohame 
medan philosophy and Oriental languages, who recently ree 
turned from a three years’ sojourn in Turkey, Syria, Arabia 
and Mesopotamia. In Turkey he was in close contact with 
officials and people of princely rank. He organized the 
Boy Scout movement in Turkey, and occupied other official 
positions. The rank of Bey and Bedouin Sheik were con- 
ferred upon him. He has published many articles on the 
Near East, especially Turkey. A previous article by him 
was published in the May CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE 


The life of the harem portrayed by a Turkish woman of high 
position, a former “‘serailli’’—How the old seclusion developed into 
greater freedom in the last generation—Harem a dying institution 
in Turkey today—The upward way to progressive womanhood. 


HAD seen and heard so many things 

illustrative of Turkish woman re- 

form, of what Turkish women are to- 
day, that I was anxious to obtain authentic 
information about the more romantic, if 
less pleasant, life of the Moslem women 
“of yesterday.” A letter of introduction 
to Mme. Salih Pasha, formerly a mem- 
her of the ex-Sultan’s harem, and now 
living at Aleppo, Syria, promised to be 
the key to a picture of the mysterious 
harem life of the old days. When I ar- 
rived at Aleppo, however, a cruel disap- 
pointment awaited my curiosity. True, a 
few Mohammedan families, notably those 
of the Turkish officials and officers, re- 
flected to a limited extent the progressive 
attitude of the better classes of Constan- 
tinople, but on the whole, the social life 
oi the women, like the general spirit of the 
Arabic-speaking medieval city, seemed at 
first glance to have remained unchanged 
since the days of Haroun-al-Raschid. 
Social contact with Moslem women was 
impossible. It seemed impossible even to 
send Mme. Salih Pasha my letter. 

After I had been in the city for several 
months, however, I had the good fortune 
of making the acquaintance of Madame’s 
brother, in Aleppo on a visit from Con- 
stantinople, where he studied medicine, 
and through him received a cordial invita- 
tion to call the following day. 


A short walk took us to Salih Pasha’s 


residence, situated in the oldest part of the 
Azizieh quarter. Its marble fagade, a 
masterpiece of Arab masonry, glistened in 
the sub-tropical sunshine. 

We were ushered into the sitting room, 
a gem of interior decoration. A few min- 
utes later the hostess entered with a polite 
temenna, the Turkish salute. I had ex- 
pected to see a dainty creature with large, 
gazelle-like eyes, and looking more like a 
human doll. Large and lustrous eyes 
Salih Pasha had, but she was a tall, beau- 
tiful blond of about thirty-five, of stately 
appearance and the unobtrusive and 
courteous but quietly self-conscious de- 
portment of the grande dame, wont to com- 
mand obedience and respect. She wore a 
teagown of latest Parisian style, and over 
it a mashlak of silver brocade, covered 
with the choicest silk embroidery. Her 
hair bore the indispensable covering of 
Circassian texture. She wore no jewelry, 
except a necklace of pearls and a modern 
solitaire and wedding ring on her right 
ring-finger. 

After the customary greeting, she point- 
ed to the ottoman on her right, where I sat 
down, legs crossed Turkish fashion, while 
Mehmed Bey took a seat on his sister’s 
left. The temenna was repeated, with the 
salute: “ Allah give you life.” 

Here in Syria I was on conservative 
ground, and it would have been impolite 
to embark at once upon the principal ob- 
ject of my visit. We talked about the war, 

























































the weather and the wheat crop, the three 


main topics of conversation in the Syria 
of 1914-18. 


Lire IN A TurKisH HAREM 


After a while, my hostess herself entered 
into the subject I had originally in view. 
Speaking in the literary, Arabic-sprinkled 
Turkish of the Ottoman upper class, and 
resorting here and there to a French word 
to give a point particular emphasis, she 
gave an account of harem life in a way 
which betrayed not only her keen intellect, 
but also a remarkable faculty for inde- 
pendent, critical thinking. I give this ac- 
count verbatim below: 

I have read some European books on Turkish 
harem life. They seemed so many emanations of 
the authors’ own imagination. Many of the 
habits and institutions described in them existed 
generations ago, but have since become but 
memories of days gone by. On the other hand, 
some of the other customs of the Serail have of 
late become mere ceremonies of symbolic sig- 
nificance. To this category belongs the annual 
presentation to the Padishah of a Circassian girl. 
The Circassian inhabitants of the Caucasus used 
to congregate each year.on the occasion of the 
Bairam, the Moslem New Year, and a beautiful 
girl would be selected for the imperial harem 
at Constantinople. She was sent to the capital 
with much pomp, and became one of his imperial 
Majesty’s wives. Great was the pride of. the 
tribesman, sometimes a poor mountaineer, who 
had thus acquired the privileged standing of a 
father-in-law to his Majesty. During the last 
decades, however, this ancient custom became a 
formality. The new arrival to the imperial harem 
would not become an actual mate of our ruler, 
but would be given in marriage to one of the em- 
pire’s notables. I am the daughter of a wealthy 
Circassian nobleman, and my sojourn in the 
Serail proved merely the ceremonious forerunner 
to my marriage to my late husband the Pasha. 
The Imperial Palace provided me with a luxuri- 
ous trousseau. 

The inmates of the harem, which formed part 
of the beautiful Yildiz Palace by the Bosporus, 
were several hundred in number, but only a 
fraction were official and unofficial wives of his 
Majesty. For the greater part, they were more or 
less aged women relatives of the Emperor, wo- 
men instructors, servants and children. The 
mother of his Majesty, who bore the title of 
Validé, enjoyed a privileged position, virtually 
amounting to the leadership over the rest of the 
séraillis. Great respect was shown, of course, to 
the Princesses of imperial blood. They were 
often given in marriage to commoners of high 
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official standing, Grand Viziers, Generals, and the 
like, the Sultan’s son-in-law assuming the title of 
Damad. The “ geuzdeler,” or favorites, and the 
“ Kadinaler,” or imperial wives who had given 
birth to a child, enjoyed a position of authority 
very similar to that of the Princesses. 

The staff of the harem comprised several wo- 
men instructors who taught the inmates the cere- 
monial formalities of meeting the Padishah. The 
eunuchs were negroes, but there was also a num- 
ber of white men servants. 

Our dress, like our occupations, was no less 
subjected to the change in the times than that of 
our sisters outside the harem walls. Our prede- 
cessors but a generation ago wore baggy silk 
trousers, a short, embroidered jacket. without 
sleeves, and slippers. When out for a boat ride 
they would put on the feredje, a long garment 
reaching to the ground and hiding from view the 
whole figure, including the feet. Attached to it 
was the veil which left the eyes uncovered, and 
resembled the boukra still worn by Egyptian 
women of the upper class. The men servants 
wore an overcoat with a high collar, which pre- 
vented them from seeing anything except the ob- 
jects immediately in front of them. 

The seraillis idled away their time in song, 
play, dancing and handiwork. Their seclusion 
from the outer world was complete. Even the 
ceurt physician would feel the pulse of the harem 
woman by standing in front of a curtain through 
which she extended her hand. 

Most of these habits, however, had disappeared 
before the time when I became a member of the 
harem. Many of us would study languages and 
Western music, and an English or American 
piano was not uncommon in the halls of our sec- 
tion of the palace. The antiquated feredje had 
disappeared. We still wore the veil Egyptian 
fashion but without the formless mantle. Within 
the harem many wore European clothes. We were 
no longer secluded from cur physicians and male 
instructors in music and languages. Often we 
would take a drive in the city, for shopping or 
recreation. To avoid attention on these occasions 
we would don the regular street attire of Turkish 
women; the charshaf, a short silk cape held to- 
gether by a brooch in frent, and the petché, the 
transparent veil of black silk covering the whole 
face, including the eyes. 


Potycamy A Dyince INSTITUTION 


I suppose you are aware that polygamy and 
the harem system have virtually died a silent 
death in Turkey. Monogamy in our upper and 
middle class is an outgrowth of the modern and 
progressive spirit now prevalent in Turkey, while 
it is chiefly due to economic reasons among the 
peasants. As for the social standing of our wo 
men and their position in the family, it is very 
different from what seems to be the European 
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TURKISH WOMEN OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY, 


The eastern part of Aleppo, from the citadel 


and American idea. In the same degree as the 
harem custom has died out in Turkey, the Turkish 
women have come to be the equals of their men. 
This is certainly the case in Constantinople and 
the cities of European Turkey and Asia Minor; 
ihe peasant woman in Anatolia, of course, still 
does much of the hard work. She helps her 
husband in tilling the field and selling its prod- 
ucts, while the Winter evenings are spent in 
weaving homespun cloth and linen. She enjoys, 
however, a position of respect in the household 
and is far from being a slave. 

You will not be surprised to hear this if you 
recall two important facts. One is the highly 
advantageous geographic situation of Constanti- 
nople and Smyrna, for centuries junctions of in- 
ternational trade in the Levant, while the other 
is the innate character of the Turk, and es- 
pecially of the free peasant-farmer. Through 
the favorable situation of its home, the Turkish 
element of the Ottoman Empire remained in 
permanent contact with the West. Besides, but 
a few centuries ago, the Osmanli was a free, 
nomad horseman, and the standing of women is 
always higher with nomads than with the city 
dwellers of the Orient, who have been separated 
by different religions and jealously guarded cus- 
toms for many, many centuries. Compare the 
present-day standing of the women among the 
nomad Bedouins with that of the hanoums here 

in Syria, and you will see that I am right. 

_ By the way, my husband used to tell me that 
the harem is not a Turkish invention. It existed 


thousands of years ago, and the Byzantines had 
it, too, even if only in the form of an unofficial 
institution. If we look historic facts in the face 
without hypocritical bashfulness, we shall also 
see—so at least I am told—that but a generation 
or two ago the choir of St. Peter’s Cathedral 
in Rome was composed of eunuch boys. So you 
see that even in the past we copied merely what 
we saw with our neighbors. 

Jealousy among the women of the harem did 
not exist as a rule. Of course, some intrigues 
are inevitable where a number of more or less 
idle women live together, but on the- whole a 
spirit of comradeship prevailed among those wo- 
men destined to spend their lives together. 

I should like to add that Moslems of Arabic 
and Persian mother-tongue still cling to po- 
lygamy to a certain exient, especially in parts 
where they have little contact with the West. The 
Arab region of the Turkish Empire has a wonder- 
ful old civilization of its own, but, probably 
owing to this very fact, it is more self-sufficient 
and more conservative than the Turkish element. 
At the same time, I think I may safely say that 
even here and in Egypt polygamy is upheld only 
by comparatively few, usually wealthy provincials 
of the old generation, and that here also the 
Western system of marriage is the rule. 

Finally, it may interest you to know that those 
harems which still exist here and in Northern 
Africa follow different principles of organiza- 
tion. In Syria, Palestine, the Hedjaz, Meso- 
potamia and Persia they are what I may call the 
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‘joint harem,” where the different wives live to- 
gether. In Egypt, however, some rich “ old- 
timers” keep a separate villa for each of their 
four legal wives, with separate servants and 
households for each. But the Egyptian friends 
I used to meet in the resorts of the Lebanon 
each Summer told me that there is an ever-grow- 
ing movement of reform in their country, where 
monogamy now likewise dominates by far. 

1. believe that Persian women are the most 
backward among their Eastern sisters, for the 
Shiite faith imposes upon them restrictions which 
would be considered a.myth in Turkey and even 
in the rest of the Ottoman Empire. 


My fair hostess ended her exposition at 
this point. “ You are now aware of a 
fundamental and far-reaching change in 
the. life of Turkish women within the. last 
generation,” she said., After she had ques- 
tioned me in turn about woman. suffrage 
and co-education in Western Europe and 
America, we left amid the usual exchange 
of flowery expressions of Eastern courtesy, 
and I came away wondering how many 
European women could have stated the 
case of their sex with the same precision, 
intelligence and general knowledge of the 
subject. 

It is clear that a line of distinction 
must be drawn between Moslem women 
in the Arabic-speaking parts of Asia and 
their Turkish sisters. Though a certain 
progress and reform in the life of the for- 
mer is noticeable, it is as yet deeply in- 
volved in century-old tradition, and shared 
to a certain extent even by non-Moslem 
women. 

Although social contact between native 
men and women of the Christian and Jew- 
ish faith in Syria is not hampered by over- 
stringent rules, it is confined to the fam- 
ily home. I recall the complaint of the 
daughter of a Hebrew notable of Aleppo, 
that the Grand Rabbi had forbidden Jew- 
ish women to attend shows or to go to 
the native theatre in the evening, and a 
similarly strict control is exercised by the 
clergy of the different Christian sects over 
the female followers of their creeds. 


It was characteristic of the mentality 
prevalent among the Syrian women of all 
denominations but twenty years ago, when 
Mme. H., the wife of a leading Christian 
merchant of Aleppo, considered it a grave 
insult to her honor that the French Con- 
sul, ignorant of local habits, took up the 
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gorgeous silk sash hanging down the side 
of her old-fashioned Oriental costume to 
admire the rich embroidery with which it 
was adorned. Although most of the Chris- 
tian and Jewish women of Syria study at 
schools subsidized by the French Govern- 
ment and other foreign organizations, the 
Western curriculum does not seem to af- 
fect their spirit, imbued with the traditions 
of millenniums of Oriental history. A 
similar situation. prevails among the Mos- 
Jem, Hebrew and Christian women of Mes- 
opotamia and Palestine. 


Procress oF TuRKISH WOMEN 


The contrast between the status of these 
Moslem women and the position of women 
in Turkey proper grows steadily. In fact, 
the restrictions surrounding Turkish wo- 
men disappear more and more almost 
daily. Four years ago the Turkish woman 
shopper in Pera used to throw her veil 
back while in the European quarter, but 
would draw it over her face immediately 
on crossing the bridge to Stamboul. To- 
day the hanoum of the upper class hardly 
wears the veil at all. It hangs down from 
the side of the charshaf in a knot, and 
figures merely as an ornament. 


A number of Moslem girls of the Turk- 
ish capital have become pupils of Robert 
College, the American school picturesquely 
situated on the hills of Bebek, by the Bos- 
porus. The number of Turkish women 
active in professions has greatly increased. 
During my recent visit to Constantinople I 
found that a young lady whom I had first 
met six years before had but two terms 
left to attain the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, with the ultimate aim of entering 
Government service. The rare abilities of 
Halidé Edib Hanoum, the well-known 
Turkish woman author, have been _ re- 
warded by her nomination as Minister of 
Public Instruction in the Turkish Cabinet 
at Angora. 

The last remnants of polygamy virtually 
disappeared with the ascent to the cali- 
phate of his Majesty Abdul Medjid. He 
is the first ruler of the Osman dynasty 
who adheres to the Western form of mat- 
rimony. 

The women of. Turkey have taken an 
active part in the literary and _ political 
life of the four years since the armistice, 
and they wish‘the, West to know about 
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TURKISH WOMEN 





their progress. This general desire was 
voiced by an Egyptian Princess at whose 
beautiful home in Constantinople I was 
recently a guest: “Keep the Western 
world informed about the life we actu- 
ally lead, because we are anxious to es- 
tablish bonds of friendship with our 
American and European sisters who know 
so little about us.” 


Hundreds of Turkish society women 
have toured Europe during the last years 
and helped to spread correct ideas about 
the present position of their sisters. 


Just prior to my departure from Con- 
stantinople last Autumn I had tea with a 
Turkish acquaintance, Rushdy Bey, and 
was received by his wife and sister. The 
conversation centred around America; (he 
ladies were eager to hear what Americans 
knew about Turkish women. “ Well,” I 
replied, “there is a widespread belief in 
America that you ladies still live in ha- 
rems, jealously guarded, and lead the life 
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ot slaves.” The remark was received with 
loud laughter. The ladies joined in the as- 
surances of the host, and Aziza Hanoum 
said: “ I wish Americans would know more 
about us. We are certainly not unip- 
formed about their life. We know that 
women in the United States enjoy a priv- 
ileged position in the public and private 
life of their country. You have been able 
to observe yourself the rapid change in 
Turkish customs regarding women, and we 
are firmly convinced that the restrictions 
still pertaining to our life will likewise 
disappear in due course. May the West- 
ern world, through you, gain a truer and 
more sympathetic knowledge of the Turk- 
ish woman of today.” 

It is the Turkish woman of yesterday, 
described by Mme. Salih Pasha, who 
is portrayed in the latest picture painted 
by his Majesty Caliph Abdul, Medjid, 
and reproduced for the first time in the 
April CurrENT History Macazine. The . 
imperial artist shows a 
number of seraillis clad in 
the feredje, returning to the 
Sultan’s harem from a 
pleasure boat ride. They 
are being ushered back into 
the serail by a_ colored 
eunuch and a white man 
servant who wears his char- 
acteristic high-collared over- 
coat. 


A few months ago, when 
I called at the private pal- 
ace of his Majesty, a ver- 
itable gem of Oriental art 
and taste in the crown of 
hills flanking the Bosporus, 
and was received by the 
Caliph after an absence of 
five years, he said: “I glad- 
ly give you my consent to 
the publication of my paint- 
ing. It may be of interest 
to the Western reader. But 
do not forget the title I gave 
it: ‘Une page oubliée — 
‘A forgotten page. The 
scene |. depicted therein is 
a reminder of days gone 
by; in fact, it is a forgotten 
page of Turkish history.” 


















































































































































































































































SCANDINAVIAN WOMEN IN THE 
VANGUARD OF PROGRESS 


By Nancy M. SCHOONMAKER 


Mrs. Schoonmaker recently completed a tour_of Europe as 
a representative of the American League of Woman Voters 


and of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


She de- 


voted special attention to studying the position of women in 


the Scandinavian countries. 


She is a frequent contributor 


to the leading magazines and is author of ‘‘ The Eternal 


” 


Fires 


and ‘‘ The Actual Government of Connecticut ”’ 


Influence of the feminist movement upon social legislation in Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark greater than in the United States—Remarkable 
amprovement in the position of women brought about in a few years 


F the position of woman, legally, so- 

cially, politically and industrially, may 

be taken as any sort of rule of meas- 
urement by which to determine a nation’s 
progress, undoubtedly the Scandinavian 
countries can justify their claim to a place 
in the front ranks of advancement of the 
nations of the world today. Yet most 
Americans can boast no larger fund of in- 
formation regarding these countries than 
such general facts as that they have given 
the world a literary output most remark- 
able both in quantity and quality, that they 
have added to that gift the Nobel Prizes, 
that proportional representation has been 
adopted by the three Governments, and 
that the fine ladies of Denmark as well as 
the very small children are frequently seen 
on the streets, in hotels and cafés, indulg- 
ing in the solace of a black cigar. Such 
facts by no means represent the actual 
,progress which the Scandinavian countries 
have made within the last few years. In 
fact, nowhere in the world have more gov- 
ernmental experiments been undertaken or 
more advanced social legislation been put 
through. It is upon this tide of progress 
that Scandinavian women have been car- 
ried forward to their present position. 


Scandinavian women did not come into 
their political freedom upon the wave of 
after-war sentiment. In Norway, where 
the struggle for the vote dates back to 
1885, growing out of the parent Women’s 
Rights Association, founded and led by a 


man and aiming chiefly at equal educa- 
tional advantages, the full and equal fran- 
chise was secured in 1913. Denmark, 
which had given a partial vote in 1908, 
completed the task by granting complete 
and equal franchise in 1915. Sweden, the 
last of the trio, passed the measure in 
1918 and had its required second ratifica- 
tion in the Spring of 1921, thus allowing 
women their first parliamentary vote in 
the Fall of that year. 


In Norway the measure received its 
early endorsement largely, it is said, be- 
cause of the part women had in the reier- 
endum vote which the King allowed in 
1905 to determine whether Norway should 
secede from the union with Sweden and 
become an independent nation. The vote 
was taken by canvassers who went from 
door to door of the long peninsula. When 
the count was made it showed the aston- 
ishing result of a practically unanimous 
verdict for separation. Something less 
than 200 votes were cast in favor of re- 
maining in the union, and this in spite of 
the fact that thousands of native Swedes 
were legal residents of Norway and had 
been allowed to vote. The movement for 
the separation, as well as this referendum, 
had been carried on in a spirit of intense 
nationalism on the part of all the people. 
The women, though having no vote, helped 
in the canvass, at the same time gathering 
up a great roll of women’s names also. 
These latter could not, of course, be used 
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in the count, but they were carried into the 
Parliament when the vote was read— 
wheeled in, a great roll of them—and 
spread out for inspection; and they were 
taken as good evidence that there was in 
the spirit of the women of Norway those 
elements of loyalty and intelligence which 
are needed for the vote. Although the 
full parliamentary vote with eligibility for 
election was given to the women in 1913, 
and although they have voted in almost 
as large proportion as men, they have not 
been quick to avail themselves of their 
right to sit in the highest legislative body. 
Three women have been elected as alter- 
nates and have sat for a very limited time, 
and finally at their last election, Decem- 
ber, 1922, one woman was brought in as 
a full member. This delay, they tell you 
in Norway, has been partly due to the 
system of plurality votes in single mem- 
ber constituencies and partly to their sys- 
tem of proportional representation which 
makes it extremely difficult for women to 
win a promising place on the ballot. 


Women LEGISLATORS 


In Denmark and Sweden, on the other 
hand, where the vote has come more re- 
cently, women have immediately taken ad- 
vantage of their eligibility to become legis- 
lators. At the first election after the full 
franchise was granted Denmark brought 
women into Parliament and today has 
eleven women members, three in the lower 
house and eight in the upper house. In 
Sweden also five women were seated in 
Parliament, one in the upper house and 
four in the lower, as a result of the first 
election at which the women exercised 
their vote. 

Most of these women in the Scandina- 
vian Parliaments are women of ability, of 
experience in social work, trusted repre- 
sentatives of the woman’s point of view. 
Apparently the whole matter of the woman 
vote has been accepted by both men and 
women in the spirit of wanting to get the 
largest possible public good out of it, and 
as a consequence only women of a very 
high type have been put into this impor- 
tant office. It is not alone in such elec- 
tive political offices, however, that the 
women of Scandinavia have made their 
great gains. Intense pride is felt in the 


part they have taken in international ac- 
tivities also. They were the first three 
countries to send women in their delega- 
tions to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, and for this work also women of 
the highest type have been chosen. Dr. 
Kristine Bonnevie, full Professor of Biol- 
ogy at Christiania University, the first 
woman to hold such a post and for whom, 
in fact, the new ruling making it possible 
was passed, has gone as alternate to the 
three meetings of the Assembly at Geneva. 
She has been assigned to work on various 
other committees and this year was made 
a member of the Committee of Intellectual 
Co-operation and President of the Social 
Commission. Mrs. Anna Bugge Wicksell, 
known from one end to the other of Swe- 
den and over much of Europe also, trained 
in the law, an able writer and speaker, 
went as an alternate in the Swedish delega- 
tion and is a member of the Mandates 
Committee. And Miss Henni Forchammer 
of Denmark, perhaps the world’s greatest. 
authority on the matter of the traffic in 
women and children, has for three years 
been a leading, powerful influence in the 
committee acting under the League for the 
control and eventual suppression of this 
hideous social evil. 


In addition to these three notable fig- 
ures, Norway and Sweden have sent vari- 
ous technical experts and advisers to the 
special eommittee meetings and to the la- 
bor conferences held under the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization of the League. 
Mrs. Bettzy Kjelsberg, Norway’s first fac- 
tory inspector, was also the first woman 
to go as Government delegate to a confer- 
ence of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. It will be recalled that at these con- 
ferences each national delegation is made 
up of one Government delegate, two em- 
ployers’ delegates, and two employes’ 
delegates. This year Mrs. Kjelsberg went 
as President of the Norwegian delegation. 
Miss Elise Sem is another Norwegian wo- 
man who has given able service both at 
home and abroad. The only woman in 
Norway licensed to practice before the Su- 
preme Court—Hoisterestadvocat is her 
title—has served as a member of the Royal 
Commission for suggested changes in the 
property laws and has also been sent as 
technical expert to the League’s Committee 
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on the Traffic in Women and Children. 
Denmark’s delegations to the labor con- 
ferences have included, as technical ad- 
visers, Mrs. Marie Hjelmer, M. P., and 
Mrs. Estr. Brock, both women of marked 
ability. It was from Denmark also that 
women were sent to the conferences of 
the Union Interparliamentaire, Mrs. Nina 
Bang, member of the upper house in 1920, 
and Mrs. Matilde Hauschultz and Mrs. 
Elna Munch, both of the lower house in 
1921. 


It is in their social legislation as it 
affects women that the Scandinavian coun- 
tries show their most remarkable prog- 
ress. Here again the common conception 
of these countries, particularly Norway 
and Sweden, as frozen and dark and im- 
mobile is a totally erroneous one. Their 
history shows the usual shifts from domi- 
nance to subjection and back again—Nor- 
way, formerly the ruling power, holding 
sway over the better part of the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula, numerous islands of 
the North Sea, Iceland, Greenland, the 
Isle of Man, forming a voluntary union 
with Denmark, under which, during the 
400 years that the union lasted, Norway 
sank more and more to a place of subor- 
dination; next a union between Norway 
and Sweden, again voluntary, lasting the 
better part of a century, again working 
to the subordination of Norway, and from 
which it took a mighty national travail 
to break away and be reborn into a new 
national independence. During such long 
years of political shiftings, when fear was 
the most powerful motive of their life— 
fear of one another, an even greater fear 
of the “ Russian hordes,” a distrust of the 
envious eye of Napoleon—it was natural 
‘that their social legislation should have 
remained very largely undeveloped. <A 
generation ago, for instance, the marriage 
laws of Sweden were such that no self- 
respecting woman, if she had an ounce 
of feeling as an individual, could easily 
bring herself to submit to them. It is, 
then, enormously to the credit of these 
Scandinavian countries that they have so 
quickly been able to bring themselves up 
to first place in so many matters pertain- 
ing to social welfare. 

This has been accomplished partly 
through the very wise policy of co-opera- 


tion between the three countries. There 
exist far greater differences between them, 
in their character and conditions, than is 
commonly recognized abroad or than is 
indicated by their very similar languages. 
Norway, rocky, mountainous, sparsely set- 
tled, so limited in all national wealth ex- 
cept that of its unsurpassed, magnificent 
scenery, with only its timber and fish to 
offer in the world’s markets, with ship- 
building practically its one national indus- 
try that is of economic value to the out- 
side world, its people wistful, simple, 
soulful; Sweden, spread out in all its rich- 
ness of field and mine and easy coast, so- 
phisticated, proud of its present, full of 
demands; Denmark, proud also, of both 
its past and present, rich in art, keen for 
its own advancement, social and political 
even more than economic—there are here 
a very wide range of national differences. 
But these, as well as their old political 
disagreements, the Scandinavian countries 
have been able to forget in their co-opera- 
tive efforts to lift themselves to a more 
advanced stage of social development. 

At the Scandinavian conference held a 
few years ago, a frank estimate of the 
needed changes in the social legislation of 
each of the three countries was made and 
a common program toward which they 


were to work was agreed upon. Char- 


acteristic differences are shown in the 
various sections of that program with 
which the three countries began. Norway 
put through probably the best illegitimacy, 
marriage and divorce laws in the world, 
providing paternal responsibility for ille- 
gitimate children in the way of name, sup- 
port, education and inheritance, setting up 
identical conditions for men and women 
in marriage and making divorce obtain- 
able upon the simplest possible grounds— 
mutual consent expressed after an interval 
of separation of one year. Sweden, while 
making comfortable progress along these 
lines, made its largest step in the new 
property laws in relation to women and 
marriage. The women of Sweden, look- 
ing back upon the old provisions that so 
completely subjugated the wife, are today 
very boastful of the new law which places 
an actual money value upon the work in 
the home of the wife and mother. By this 
law, unless otherwise arranged, the prop- 
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erty of the man and the woman, upon mar- 
riage, becomes common property, in which 
each has equal rights of contro] and inher- 
itance and in reckoning the value of sub- 
sequent additions te this joint estate, the 
woman's as well as the man’s work is esti- 
mated as of actual money value. Den- 
mark has laid its stress more upon indus- 
trial and political reforms. Women have 
been received more immediately and in 
larger numbers into political life in Den- 
mark than in either Norway or Sweden. 
The Danes have a better system of pro- 
portional representation and are better 
satisfied with it. Their cities are testing 
more advanced theories of municipal gov- 
ernment and control and are recording 
one success after another. The protective 
laws for women in industry, for children, 
against the exploitation of these two ele- 
ments of society which have been so cruel- 
ly played upon in so many countries for 
so many years is excellent and effective. 
Thus, altogether, Denmark is amply sup- 
porting the new Scandinavian ideal. 

Besides these special interests to which 
each country is giving its major effort, 
they are all pressing forward toward the 
adoption of the complete program also. 
In Norway, where the property laws do 
not mete out full justice to the wife, the 
royal commission of which Elise Sem is 
a member has been engaged for some time 
in formulating a most carefully worked 
out property code to be laid before the 
Parliament. Some slight alterations in it 
may be made by that body, but no one 
seems to hold any grave doubts as to its 
final adoption with its main provisions in- 
tact. So. too, Sweden is working to bring 
its illegitimacy law up to the standard of 
“Norway's, and Denmark would pass cer- 
tai improvements in its marriage law. In 
addition to all these laws which have the 
heartiest endorsement of women, we find 
also on their statute books excellent provi- 
sions for equal guardianship; maternity, 
sickness and old age insurance and pen- 
sions: abolition of State-licensed brothels; 
provisions against child labor; and strong 
legislation looking to the improvement of 
the conditions of all industrial workers, 
both men and women. 

The organized strength of the women of 
these countries has never been equal in 
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proportion to that of American women, 
and yet it is astonishing to note that in 
many ways, in their laws and in the num- 
ber of women in high political office, the 
Scandinavian women have almost within 
a decade come into a position of privilege 
and accomplishment which far outstrips 
that of the American woman. Why this 
should be true is one of the riddles of our 
time, as baffling as is that other fact that 
Germany today boasts more women in its 
Parliament than any other country in the 
world. One may speculate as to whether 
it is because of inherent differences or of 
superiority in the women or in the men. 
But that too can be only a guess. Perhaps 
the plain facing of these facts will be the 
first step toward altering them, toward 
lifting America up to the place where she 
belongs in progressive social legislation 
and accomplishment. 

As in every country, Scandinavia has 
had its leading spirits among the women. 
Nico Hambro, Gina Krog and Fredrika 
Bremer in the political field have stamped 
the whole movement of women. In quite 
a different way Ellen Key also has had 
a powerful influence. At first regarded 
as far too liberal, perhaps immoral, she 
was at last discovered to be a champion— 
perhaps a bit too ardent—of no worse a 
doctrine than that of Iove and mother- 
hood. She rose to a position of wide re- 
nown in the world at large as well as in 
Scandinavia, and the women of her coun- 
try mingle with their pride in her fame 
a tender reverence for her early champion- 
ship of what seemed to her the larger, 
freer life for women. During the warm 
months—between the long terms of the 
rigorous northern Winter when life at 
Ellen Key’s lakeside villa goes by very 
quietly—hundreds of visitors from every 
country annually make their way to the 
door of this Scandinavian philosopher. 
They find her still vigorous at the age of 
seventy-three, walking, rowing, climbing, 
swimming, eager for the news of new 
movements and tendencies, voice and hand 
tender with that depth of maternal im- 
pulse which has been the inspiring force 
behind all she has thought and written. 
The freedom, the liberty, she has cham- 
pioned has been a personal rather than a 
political one, an escape from legal rather 
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than what she would call human and 
natural obligations. As is true of every 
teacher, perhaps, the world has taken her 
philosophy as a modifying element in es- 
tablished customs rather than as a com- 
plete new order by which life may be 
tested. 

In their thinking the Scandinavian 
women have followed the line of their po- 
litical development, national consciousness 
merging into Scandinavian consciousness 
and that finally into world consciousness. 
There is among the women of these coun- 
tries a strong sense of the international 
obligation to protect the world against an- 
other great war. Peace is the high cause 
in which thousands of the women are en- 
rolled. Marta Larsen, a delegate to the 
Women’s Peace Conference in Vienna, sees 
in such countries as her own, Norway, the 
opportunity and the obligation to take the 
first step toward complete national dis- 
armament. At best, she declares, the army 
and navy of such small countries, useless 
in the defense against a strong aggressive 
nation, can be no more than a small con- 


tribution to the fighting force of some 


mightier State. At a time such as this 
when, following the heavy losses of the 
war and the still heavier present loss of 
the markets for her few marketable com- 
modities, the nation is going through a 
period of great financial stress, it is a poor 
economic policy to spend much needed 
revenues on the upkeep of a_ military 


equipment. of such doubtful value. This, 
too, when an agency for arbitration, the 
League of Nations and its World Court, 


has now been set up. 


Both Norway and Sweden, and in fact 
Denmark also in a way, know from expe- 
rience the power and influence of the 
League. Through the after-war settlements 
at Versailles Denmark regained Schleswig- 
Holstein. By a decision of the World 
Court Norway received its indemnity from 
the United States. A League verdict gave 
the Aaland Islands to Finland instead of 
to Sweden. This was a blow to the na- 
tional pride of Sweden, but there was little 
thought of resisting the decree, Sweden 
standing out only for very definite ar- 
rangements for the protection of the Swed- 
ish minorities in the islands. In this dis- 
pute, Mrs. Wicksell, alternate to the 
League, proved her larger view of inter- 
national justice by standing openly against 
the Swedish claim. This position in no: 
way detracted from the high regard in 
which she is held in Sweden. It was not 
taken as incriminating evidence against 
her asa woman. It would be far too much 
to claim that all the women of Scandinavia 
have attained a like degree of unbiased, 
supernational fair-mindedness. Yet, as 
one moves about among them, one feels 
stirring through them more and more 
deeply the mighty will to world peace and 
international co-operation and friendship. 





KEEPING AUSTRALIA A WHITE 
MAN’S COUNTRY 


By A. St. LepGer 


Ex-Senator of the Australian Commonwealth 


Commonwealth as large as the United States, but with 


only 5,500,000 inhabitants—Half the 


people crowded 


in a few cities—Necessity of settlement to fill empty spaces 


the white man’s last heritage on 

earth, since in face of the 700,000,- 
000 Asiatics who would readily swarm 
into the great island continent the Aus- 
tralian people have made it the fundamen- 
tal article of their national creed that the 
colored races be kept out. The White 
Australia policy has become more than a 
political faith; it is virtually a religion 
so fervently believed in that no party 
dares to challenge it. But there are many 
Australians who are more than a little 
doubtful whether their country can be 
maintained as a home for the white peo- 
ples. Is it possible, they ask, for a popu- 
lation of five and a half millions to hold 
a territory of nearly three million square 
miles until it can be filled with white 
people? Moreover, the greater part of 
this scanty population is concentrated in 
cities on the seaboard, leaving vast areas 
in the interior either entirely uninhabited 
or so sparsely populated that it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that Australia is still an 
almost empty land. Taking the capital 
cities of the six States of the Common- 
wealth alone, we see from the following 
table how unevenly the population is dis- 
tributed according to the most recent cen- 


sus. that of April, 1921: 


A tine whi has been described as 


The concentration of population in the 
larger cities of the Commonwealth is 
steadily increasing and, except in Queens- 
land, it is at the expense of rural settle- 
ment, whereby alone Australia can cease 
to be an empty land. The danger is he- 
ginning to be generally recognized, and at 
last we are taking the question of immi- 
gration seriously, even if we are not yet 
putting enough vigor into our efforts to 
obtain new white settlers from across the 
seas. Every healthy, honest, industrious 
adult immigrant brought in today to Aus- 
tralia, will (or may) save us the cost and 
equipment of a hundred soldiers tomor- 
row. Here the outlook is imperial—Brit- 
ish imperial. 

The Australian population is over- 
whelmingly British. Outside the British 
Isles, we are the purest British stock on 
this earth. We are 97 per cent. British. 
I can find no Commonwealth or other of- 
ficial statistics giving the percentage of 
the English, Irish and Scotch elements, 
but from religious classification, I con- 
jecture them at 65, 20 and 15 per cent. 
respectively. Irish immigration is de- 
creasing. Its religious, or, if you will, its 
ecclesiastic solidarity makes it a_ strong 
social factor. The recent interference of 
a prominent Roman Catholic Archbishop 
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Area in Square 
States and Territories. Miles. 
New South WaleS.......--+eeee- 309,482 
Victoria 87,884 
Queensland 670,500 
South Australia 380,070 
Western Australia 975,920 
Tasmania -26,215 
Northern Territory 523,620 
Federal Territory 940 

Commonwealth total 2.97458 


at ‘ Population. 
a Capital City. of Capital. 
,099, 765 Sydney 97 
1,531,529 Melbourne 794,000 
757,634 Brisbane 
495,336 Adelaide 
332,213 Perth 
213,877 Hobart 
3,870 Darwin 
2,572 Canberra 


5.436, 794 


Population* 


1 
*Excluding full blood aboriginals, who are estimated to number about 60,000. 
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Map of Australia showing the distribution of population according to the last census (April, 

1921). It will be seen that 21 per cent. (650,000 square miles) of the area of the Commonwealth 

contains not one white person; that 64 per cent. (1,900,000 square miles) has barely 200, 

civilized inhabitants; and that 15 per cent. (450,000 square miles) contains 5,235,000 persons, 

practically the whole of the Australian people. The full-blood aboriginals, who are not counted 
in these figures, are estimated to number 60,000 


in our war and domestic policies raised a 
cyclone of sectarianism, now happily sub- 
siding. The Irish element is intensely 
political. The workers and smaller busi- 
ness men and the young half-baked in- 
telligentsia of that race carry on in Aus- 
tralia the vendetta of the old country. 
The educated middle and other classes 
are for the most part in the opposite 
camp. loyal to the Crown and the Con- 
stitution. Still, the Irish of all classes who 
enlisted voluntarily in the Australian 
forces for service during the war were as 
proportionately as numerous as any other 
section of the community. The vote is, 
of course, exploited by the politicians of 
both Irish sections. To judge by the pub- 
lished names the Irish form a strong fight- 


ing line in the labor organizations and are 
almost as strong is. the parliamentary 
arenas. At the last State election in New 
South Wales some 50 per cent. of the 
Labor candidates bore distinctly Irish 
names. However, now that Ireland, the 
cradle of the race, is left to work out its 
own destiny, this vendetta will disappear, 
for the common sense of the Australian 
and the shrewdness of the average intelli- 
gent and industrious Irishman in Aus- 
tralia is against its perpetuation. 

The British race already has the ad- 
vantage of being a blend. Yet some care- 
fully selected European strains would re- 
invigorate that old and tested stock in 
Australia, and no doubt European peo- 
ples looking for a new outlet will find 
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Although droughts are not uncommon in many parts of Australia, the notion that. the country 
is mostly arid desert is far from true. This photograph shows a typical river scene in Victoria, 
the prosperous southeastern State of the Commonwealth 


their way here. At present our immigra- 
tion activities are confined to bringing 
settlers-from Great Britain. In 1921, Brit- 
ish immigrants. numbered 9,000; in 1922 
about :25,000. and this year we anticipate 
50,000. 

One of our difficulties is the Central 
Desert. That desert cut off all- internal 
communieations between the northern and 
southern. shores, and till 1917. (in war- 
tinie? be it remembered)» the eastern and 
western shores. 


perhaps’ Queensland, and then not due 
north and south. - Part of. that great task 
the Commonwealth has completed. East 
and west all the mainland capitals are 
now linked.ip by railways..<The distance 
between Brisbane (Queensland) and Perth 
(Western* Australia), about’ 3,500. miles, 
is now covered by a series of railways, by 
which the journey can be made. in: about 
seven days. Through the link lines in the 
respective States, South Australia, New 


No single:State in Aus-~ 
tralia could have faced that task, except 


South Wales, Queensland, the~ interior 
may be deeply and rapidly traversed. In 
other words, we are conquering it»-from 
the east. Queensland has done ‘its. part 
splendidly. It remains for the Common- 
wealth to hasten and assist similar devel- 
opment from the northern and western 
shores. To have established a. railway 
base of 4,500 miles (including Queens- 
land) round this interior, to have flung 
in railway cordons from the. east and 
south varying from 400 to 650 miles is no 
mean achievement. But without.. -popula- 
tion the iron horse can only .do half its 
work, 


In a recent work now of Furcsean and 
American reputation an Australian -scien- 
tist described this interior as “ Thée-Dead 


Heart of Australia.” I protest against this 
metaphor both on historical and physical 
grounds. It is no more a ‘“.dedd *heart ” 
in our physical geography than the Sahara 
in Africa, the Gobi in Asia, the Step pes 
in Siberia, the Winter snowbound terni- 
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tories of the Canadian Dominion. This 
Central Desert does not exceed an area of 
between 250 and 300 miles square. This 
is a maximum conjecture. Till it is pene- 
trated by railways from the west side no 
one can say what is its area as a “ dead 
heart” in the nationally economic sense. 
If I accept some strong and reliable evi- 
dence, it is probably much less. To say 
that such a limited area, surrounded as it 
is by immensely rich territories, is not 
conquerable by science and our ever im- 
proving mechanical forces of transporta- 
tion, with the aid of the coastal and other 


developmental and internal tides of pro- 
gressive and closer settlement, is beside 
the truth. If statesmanship will but do 
its work we can conquer it from the two 
and certainly by attack on all four sides. 

Wool is king in Australia and will reign 
long as such. We exported wool worth 
over £50,000,000 in 1919-20. Our export 
of meat and wool with their by-products 
was worth nearly £76,000,000, the year 
being one of. high prices all round. In 
1921 our export wool was worth to us 
£33,500,000, and the total for wool, meat 
and by-products abdut £45,000,000. The 


A specimen of the beautiful country in the Healesville district, not far from Melbourne, the 
temporary capital of the Commonwealth. The large trees are eucalypts, usually called gum 
trees by Australians. The many varieties of fern are a conspicuous feature of the landscape 
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Camels hauling wool in one of the remoter regions of Australia. 


Ewing Galloway 
Wool is Australia’s leading 


product and Australia is the world’s leading wool country 


squatter (large sheep-raiser) and _ his 
flocks, and the smaller grazier with his 
herds, are and will be the bases of our 


future economic and territorial develop- 


ment for years to come. There are those 
here who hold that we are approaching the 
limits of our resources, but thirty years 
ago I heard the same dirge in Queensland. 
I know the meat-works on the Brisbane 
River and at Townsville (in that State) 
that have arisen since then, and our vastly 
increased exports speak for themselves. In 
1901 we produced about 49,000,000 
bushels of, wheat. In 1917 we.reached the 
high-water-mark with 152,000,000 bushels, 
but.declined to about 130,000,000 bushels 
in 1922. The war with its aftermath is 
a sufficient explanation on our side. An- 
other factor is playing its part. We want 
more labor. The Jand-is. here; the labor 
is: ‘,over there ”’—on the other side of the 
equator. With the latter brought, to the 
foxmer, expansion. will be enormous and 
certain. Without it, the industry cannot 
materially expand. The lesson*for Aus- 
tralians. is,,ohvigus.- Our value of our 
total primary. production in 1921 was 
nearly, £292,000,000; our manufacturing 
production..a little, over £110,000,000. 
This- gives .a. total of over £400,000.000 
(about $2,000,000,000), for 5,500,000 
people in a territory of almost 3,000,000 
square miles. ° 


Australia has declared for high tariff 
protection. Politically this has called 
into existence a now powerful third party 
called the Country Party, which though 
favoring protection, is demanding a lower 
tariff on agricultural“and mining’ machin- 
ery and the mechanical instruments of 
primary production. - We still do little 
more than supply a large portion of our 
own needs in the preparation of food, 
drink, clothing and textile fabrics. The 
real value of the food and drink produc- 
tion is about £25,000,000; of the other'two 
about £18,000,000; that of metal . works 
and machinery about £25,000,000. In 
these industries we are not only. holding 
our own,*but gradually mongpolizing ; the 
home market. The high tariff i is intended 
to achieve that end. “Apart® ‘from. animal 
and vegetable foodstuffs, unmanufactured 
ores and metals, and gold and silver, our 
manufacturing export “trade! is. ‘small com- 
pared with that of out primary produc: 
tion. _ Probably many’ ‘of »our’ “Secondary 
and mapufteturing’ industries cfnnot al. 
sorb muc ach ft ethan the local supph = Xof 
skilled labor#§and any material. expayfsion 
in that , ding MOrigseems to be entigely de- 

eve nsion of gui simary 
ind stries_and, foie S 0 enin of sour 
iar territory. : pe me 

Some of the cotton that "i nh ma 
vated in our known suitable soils has 
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been pronounced by English experts and 
manufacturers to be the finest in the 
world. Cotton has also been found show- 
ing a very fine staple in the pod 
though growing almost wild in the north- 
ern territory. Queensland is leading the 
way thoroughly and well in this matter. 
Expert and official opinion holds that a 
large portion of Western Australia is as 
suitable for cotton production as Queens- 
land. Queensland is setting the pace. 
Last year 7,000 acres were under crop; 
this year the area is estimated at between 
80.000 and 100,000 acres. In two of its 
sub-tropical districts, 3,000,000 acres are 
being opened up under the cotton pros- 
pects and 200,000 acres in another. The 
Government is guaranteeing a minimum 
price of 514d (11 cents) per pound for 
seed cotton. If cultivation responds, the 
guarantee holds good for three years. 
The British Australian Cotton Associa- 
tion is helping with the erection of forty- 


Harvesting wheat: in. New South wrale. 
work, as shown by this photograph. 
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eight ginneries. America demands more 
cotton; Great Britain is hungering for it. 
The world is looking for it. If Germany 
restores her pre-war industry then clearly 
the world’s demand for some considerable 
time will be far ahead of the supply. Here 
is another golden opportunity for Aus- 
tralia. In some portions of the tropics, 
and in all the sub-tropical regions not 
only can the white man face the work 
easily, but the crops come at a time when 
the farmer and his family have compara- 
tively little to do. I am not going to 
argue about economic comparisons be- 
tween white labor in Australia and colored 
labor in Asia, Africa and the United 
States. All I can confidently say is, that 
the climate and soil are suitable, and with 
the added factor that it may be treated as 
a mixed farming product there is no rea- 
son why, with courage and encouragement, 
guidance by experts and assistance from 
manufacturers, our cotton production may 


At the height of the season women take part in the 
recent years Australian wheat production has increased 


on a large scale 
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not soon: be as valuable as our wheat. 
The road and the railway open up a 
country; irrigation settles it afterward. 
Here Victoria leads the way. It aims to ir- 
rigate all its Murray River drainage area. 
It has opened up 900,000 acres in the Goul- 
burn Valley. There and along the Mur- 
ray the holdings run from 250 to 25 
acres, according to the inclusive or exclu- 
sive crops or orchards. The Mallee in the 
northwest was once regarded as Victoria’s 
“dead end.” Land could at one time be 
bought there for almost nothing. Now 
the prices are enormous. Some 13,000 
acres are under intensive culture in what 
was once marked on the map as desert. 
Its irrigation output is now worth from 
£1.000,000 to £1,500,000 per annum and 
it is capable of much greater expansion. 
New South Wales has built a great reser- 
voir on the Murrumbidgee which holds 
more fresh water than New York Harbor 
holds salt water. This fresh water now 
travels 240 miles inland north and south. 
There are 11,000 settlers on these chan- 
nels. In ten years there will probably be 
50.000. South Australia is keeping well 
in line and in many places ahead. Queens- 
land has the largest supply of artesian 
water in the world and all inland. Its 
sources of sub-artesian water on_ the 
coastal slope, together with its rainfall 
there, are potentially illimitable. So much 
for the penetration of the interior from 
the whole of the eastern side. Develop- 
ment of the north rests with the Common- 
wealth Government and on the west with 
the State of Western Australia. 
Australia, as has already been said, 

the white man’s last heritage left on this 
earth. When speaking of race and color, 
Australians do not use terms offensively. 
There is for us but one way to heep the 
yellow or the black man out (that is, out 
of our citizenship and the industrial 
arena), and that is to bring the white 
man in. The English-speaking peoples 
throughout the whole world are _inter- 
ested in the working out of this great 
problem. The greatest addition to the 
world’s arsenals of peace would be a 
population of fifteen or twenty millions 
of English-speaking people in Australia. 
In that situation and with that addition, 
the English-speaking nations might com- 
mand, the peace of the whole w orld. These 


millions would help to insure the comple- 
tion of that magnificent objective which 
inspired the Washington Conference. 

For a long time to come the outstanding 
problem of Australian national life will 
be the filling of its empty spaces with a 
population capable of attaining the high- 
est levels of civilized living. The wealth 
to support such a civilized people is 
there; all that Australia now needs is the 
people to utilize the opportunity. 


International 


CAPTAIN STANLEY M. BRUCE 


Prime Minister of the Commonwealth 
of Australia 
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How Canadian farmers are increasing their crops from 50 to 


ADDING TO FARM PROFITS 
BY IRRIGATION 


By CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


100 per cent.—A wonderful discovery and its effects in Alberta 


) LBERTA PROVINCE produced a 
A grain crop in 1915 that those Cana- 
- dians are still bragging about. 
Next year grain shipments declined 10 per 
cent. Followed next, five years of the 
severest drought in a period of thirty 
years, embracing very considerable por- 
tions of the wheat-producing areas of the 
United States and Canada. For this five- 
year period annual grain shipments for 
the entire province averaged only 20 per 
cent. of those in 1915. Particularly in the 
southern part of the province “dry” 
farmers were so hard hit that in Novem- 
ber, 1921, the Provincial Government ap- 
pointed a commission to inquire into con- 
ditions there and make recommendations 
which should include “ general financial 
conditions prevailing, having regard to the 
prime necessity for the maintenance of 
credit of individuals, institutions and 
municipal and school districts,” and “a 
policy in regard to the development of 
farm lands which the surveys of the 
Dominion Reclamation Service show the 
possibility of irrigating.” 

All this is of particular interest because 
it shows in a spectacular way the practical 
value of irrigation; for it happens that the 
drought-stricken area of Alberta was inter- 
spersed with irrigated belts, so that the 
whole world might see for itself the rela- 
tive value of farming with water under 
control of the farmer and without. 

In every one of the eight years from 
1915 to 1922, inclusive, the farmers who 
looked to the’ irrigating canals instead of 
to the sky for their supply of moisture 
produced crops that were not merely uni- 
formly good, but in all instances were very 
much better in quality, as well as in quan- 
tity, than their neighbors on adjacent dry 


and Saskatchewan—Success of irrigation in the United States 


farms could grow. If it fiad not been for 
the irrigated farms, Alberta’s grain crops 
would have made a poorer showing than 
they did. I rode past dry farms with 
meagre crops in Southern Alberta last 
harvest, into the irrigated area around 
Lethbridge and Coaldale, where farmers 
were thrashing 44 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, as compared with an estimated aver- 
age yield of 1714 bushels for the Domin- 
ion and a twenty-year average of 2134 
bushels of Winter wheat for the entire 
province, including the irrigated area. 

Meanwhile, the Dominion Government’s 
experimental farm near Lethbridge, some 
fifty miles north of the international boun- 
dary, and right in the heart of the drought 
area, had been showing for the last fifteen 
years by growing on adjacent plots, one 
with irrigation, the other without, but 
otherwise under identical conditions, such 
as seed, soil, cultivation and climate, that 
by the application of water the farmer’s 
annual account might be changed from a 
deficit to a very substantial surplus. 

In a period of eleven years the average 
wheat crop was 30 bushels on the dry 
plots, 53 on the irrigated, an advantage of 
76 per cent. in favor of irrigation. Even 
in the famous 1915, when all conditions 
for dry farming were ideal, as shown by 
the fact that the dry plot produced 63 
bushels of wheat to the acre, the irrigated 
plot a few rods away produced 94 bushels, 
or 49 per cent. more than the best dry 
farming ever could hope to do. 

Such a practical demonstration did not 
leave much room for argument, especially 
when backed up by 108 bushels of oats to 
the acre on irrigated grounds, as compared 
with 70 bushels on the dry plot; 78 
bushels of barley to 43 on the dry plot, 41 
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Bassono Dam on the Bow River in the eastern seetion of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 


pany’s irrigation block in Alberta. 


The dam is 8,000 feet long. 
length of 720 feet, is capable of discharging 110,000 second-feet of water. 


The spillway, which has a 
The dam took three 


years to construct and cost $1,500,000 


bushels of peas, as compared with 27 
bushels, and 487 bushels of potatoes on 
the irrigated plot, as compared with 237 
bushels on the dry ground, a gain of 105 
per cent. To clinch the point, crops on 
the non-irrigated plots were invariably 
planted on land which had lain fallow the 
previous year, which is the accepted model 
for dry farming, while on the irrigated 
plots a system of rotation was followed, 
so that the watered land produced a good 
crop of some kind every year, while the 
dry land produced only one crop in two 
years. Statistics for alfalfa and timothy, 
two important crops in a country where 
stock raising and dairying are growing 
rapidly in importance, are not given, for 
the reason that returns on the non-irrigated 
lands’ were so poor that it was hardly 
worth while to tabulate them. 


The irrigated portion of the experimen- 
tal farm, on the other hand, averaged con- 
siderably more than four tons of alfalfa 
to the acre for ten years, in some seasons 
exceeding five tons, while timothy aver- 
aged from one and a half to two tons of 
cured hay per acre. 

It should be explained here that at no 
time since the Dominion Experimental 
Farm was established has any effort been 


made to exploit the advantages of irriga- 
tion over dry farming. The object has 
been to exemplify the best in both 
methods. 


Results obtained by irrigation in 1919 
and 1920, two of the driest years of the 
drought period, still further accentuate 
the advantages of this method of farming. 
From 82,230 acres of land to which water 
was delivered in 1919 crop. returns aver- 
aging $54.71 per acre were obtained. The 
value of crops harvested from irrigated 
land in 1920 averaged $49.30 per acre, 
the decreased value being attributed to the 
general decline in prices of farm produce 
rather than to any shortage in yields. 


Why, even the provincial jail farm—ad- 
joining the Experimental Farm—which is 
worked by prisoners serving terms of two 
years or less, produced a crop on 546 acres 


valued at $66.29 per acre. It can hardly 
be said that these prisoners were unduly 
industrious or more than usually skilled 
in farming. 

All this has not been lost on the people 
of Alberta—nearly half of whom, by the 
way, are emigrants from the United States 

a province so preponderately agricul- 
tural that it even has a farmer Government, 
the result of a political upheaval for which 
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these same expatriated Americans are 
largely responsible. Determined to have 
as much of the province as possible irri- 
gated, and being unable to raise the neces- 
sary funds in any other way, they pre- 
vailed upon the Provincial Parliament to 
enact a law authorizing the Government 
to guarantee bonds of irrigation companies 
to be formed by the farmers themselves. 


Pursuant to this arrangement, irrigation 
districts were organized and Government- 
suaranteed bonds issued to the total 
amount of $8,095,000. These bonds cover 
the cost of construction of works for ‘the 
irrigation of Some 185,000 acres, while the 
land of the owning farmers directly bene- 
fited amounts to some 400,000 acres. The 
first bond issue was made in May, 1921, 
for $5,400,000 to cover the cost of con- 
struction of the Lethbridge Northern Irri- 
gation District, with 105,000 acres irri- 
gable. A year later provision was made 
for guaranteeing bonds of the United Ir- 
rigation District up to $645,000 and of the 
Macleod South Irrigation District up to 
$2,050,000, the two districts having 23,000 


acres and 60,000 acres, respectively, “ un- 
der the ditch.” 


For the benefit of the non-farming 
reader it may be explained here that land 
“under the ditch” is below the level of 
the secondary canals, and hence can be ir- 
rigated. Considerable areas in any dis- 
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trict lie above the level of the canals, so 
that they cannot be watered. These 
higher levels are valuable for pastures, the 
stock on which is watered from ponds fed 
by irrigation ditches, which materially en- 
hances the value of the farm. The casual 
automobile tourist can always pick out the 
settlers from the eastern part of the United 
States, for the Easterner, being used to too 
much water at times, always builds his 
house on the highest ground he can find. 
Southern Alberta is dotted with these bleak 
and desolate dwellings on the higher 
ground, with not so much as a gooseberry 
bush to furnish shade. The sophisticated 
settler from Colorado or California, where 
irrigation is understood, always builds 
“below the ditch,” where the water sup- 
ply is unlimited, and consequently his 
house and barn are sheltered by luxuriant 
groves, with flowers, small fruits and vege- 
table gardens right at hand. 


Altogether there are now eighteen irri- _ 
gation projects in operation or building in 
Southern Alberta; these projects, together 
with a number of minor private schemes, 
embrace an aggregate area of 5,631,000 
acres, of which 1,714,500 acres lie “ below 
the ditch,” and so can be irrigated. 


These developments are of special in- 
terest to William Pearce of Calgary, an 
active young man of seventy-five Summers, 
who tramped on foot all over these vast 


Inverted siphon, ten feet in diameter, by which the Brooks Aqueduct is carried under the 


track of the Canadian Pacific Railway near 


Brooks, 


Alberta. It carries enough water to 


irrigate 125,000 acres of the company’s irrigation block 
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A drag used for smoothing the land for irrigation 


prairies and much of the adjacent moun- 
tain regions while in the Government’s 
service long before there was any railroad 
or other sign of civilization. He was first 


to suggest utilization of the mountain 
streams to irrigate the rich prairie lands, 


greatly to the amusement of the authori- 
ties, who patronizingly assured him that it 
was not at all necessary. For a long time 
Colonel John S. Dennis of Montreal, who 
also had tramped the prairies as a Gov- 
ernment surveyor long in advance of civi- 
lization, likewise advocated irrigation, with 
no better success than Pearce had had. 
The thing was brought about at last, de- 
spite the skeptics, in a curious way. 

As an inducement to build a transcon- 
tinental line, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
was given a land grant within a belt 
twenty-four miles wide each side of the 
track. A provision in the grant absolved 
the company from the necessity of choos- 
‘ing any land not fit for settlement. A 
cycle of dry years followed the completion 
of the road, which convinced the manage- 
ment that much of the western prairie was 
worthless, so no railroad lands were se- 
lected in the supposed desert. 

In the final settlement with the Govern- 
ment a balance of 3,000,000 acres was 
found to be due the railroad company. 
Much of the supposed arid region was 
still unsettled, and land without settlers 
does not produce revenue for railroads. 
Colonel Dennis, while in Government ser- 
vice, had made preliminary surveys which 


indicated that water was available from 
streams to irrigate large parts of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. In desperation, the 
Canadian Pacific made a bargain witb the 
Government to take its three million acres 
in a solid block instead of in alternate 
sections east of Calgary, and then engaged 
Colonel Dennis to complete his surveys 
and build an irrigation system thereon. 
Soon afterward the railroad company ac- 
quired an irrigation project that had been 
started as a private enterprise near Leth- 
bridge, and completed it. The two projects, 
completed at a cost of $16,000,000, water 
850,000 acres. 

At first this irrigation enterprise was 
looked upon with doubt and suspicion. It 
was a hard matter to persuade people to 
take irrigated land and pay the water 
rate. The great majority of the first set- 
tlers knew nothing about irrigation, and 
they were determined that, with heaven’s 
help, they would not learn. Not until the 
settlers had been starved out and had been 
replaced by farmers was the faith of 
Messrs. Pearce and Dennis and the rail- 
road management vindicated. Now, to the 
vast surprise of the skeptics, crops jncred- 
ible in variety, quantity and quality are 
grown on the rich prairie soil” when ir- 
rigated according to the best practice, not 
merely on the expérimental ‘farms the Gov- 
ernment was obliged’ to establish, but also 
on privately owned farms throughout the 
region, as I have had the opportunity of 
seeing myself. Even tobacco, a crop sup- 
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posed to be restricted to regions far south 
of the international boundary, flourishes 
on the Government farm at Lethbridge. 

The remarkable fertility of soils in 
semi-arid regions is explained by the fact 
that they have not been leached of their 
mineral plant foods, as have those of more 
humid regions, where the heavy rains 
through centuries have removed these 
necessary constituents. _—_ Investigations 
carried on in the United States showed 
that some three hundred soils from arid 
and semi-arid districts contained on the 
average three times as much potash, thir- 
teen times aS much lime, six times as 
much magnesia and three times as much 
nitrogen as other soils taken from more 
humid reigons. In regions requiring irri- 
gation, and more especially the vast 
prairies sloping gently to the eastward 
from the _ foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains, just one thing is lacking, and 
that is sufficient natural rainfall. Water 
is the most essential element to the growth 
of vegetation. “Dry farming” is a mis- 
nomer, as no crop will grow without water. 
The essential difference between irrigation 
and “dry” farming is the quantity of 
water used. For an average crop of wheat 
or oats the evapo-transpiration ratio may 
vary from 250 to 1,000 pounds of water 
per pound of dry matter produced; or, in 
other words, a 20-bushel crop of wheat or 
a 35-bushel crop of oats may require from 
600 to 700 tons of water per acre from the 
soil. 

So-called “dry” farming is the prac- 
tice of the most efficient methods of the 
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conservation of rainfall that may be avail- 
able for crops; but the same principles 
apply equally to irrigation farming. The 
necessity for or desirability of irrigation 
cannot always be inferred from the annual 
precipitation, but depends on the precipi- 
tation during the growing season. Un- 
fortunately for the “dry” farmers, the 
necessary amount of rainfall during the 
growing season cannot be depended upon. 
A well designed and operated irrigation 
system is regarded as insurance against 
drought. The soil is of great depth and as 
fertile as any in America. Climatic con- 
ditions are as good as in many portions 
of the United States where irrigation has 
been successfully practiced for many 
years. 

Indeed, the skepticism of earlier days 
seems strange when it is remembered that 
civilization began in arid countries, where 
agriculture was either impossible or pre- - 
carious without artificial irrigation. Orig- 
inal documents six thousand years old 
from Egypt and Assyria portray civiliza- 
tions centuries older still. They speak of 
irrigation as an every-day matter. 


The Romans operated vast irrigation 
systems, which are still in use. The Chinese 
are credited with having put water on their 
rice fields by artificial meas several cen- 


turies before the Christian era. Pueblo 
Indians in New Mexico and Arizona seem 
to have practiced irrigation from prehis- 
toric times. 


Mormons settling on the shores of Great 


How water is distributed over land ready to bear a crop 
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A good crop of sunflowers on irrigated land near Strathmore, Alberta. These plants grow to 
a height of 15 feet and yield a crop of as much as 36 tons to the acre 


Salt Lake were the first English-speaking 
people to make a systematic practice of 


irrigation in the Western United States. 
Their pioneer work was followed by the 
conversion of ditches originally con- 
structed for placer mining in California 
to irrigation purposes. Results obtained 
therefrom soon prompted settlers in Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, Wyoming and Colo- 
rado to resort to similar means to insure 
regular crops. This was followed by 
large private enterprises. 

Finally, in 1902 Congress passed the 
Reclamation act, which was signed by 
President Roosevelt. Under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior irrigation 
projects in operation or under construction 
involve an expenditure of nearly $145,- 
000,000. The Government has undertaken 
to complete some iifty-seven projects to 
serve approximately 3,200,000 acres of 
land at an estimated cost of about $350,- 
000,000. 

The estimated value of crops grown on 
these Government reclamation projects has 
steadily increased from $244,900 in 1906, 
the first year in which there were any 


‘returns, to $88,974,000 in 1919, the highest 
‘sum yet reached. 


In 1921 the value of the 
crops on Government irrigation projects 
declined to $49,620,000, owing, not to 
short crops, but to the marked decrease in 


prices of farm products since war days. 
The cumulative value of all the crops 
grown on Government irrigation projects 
from 1906 to 1921, inclusive, is estimated 
at $475,192,000, or more than three times 
the total cost of the projects. 

Projects now in operation are located 
in the fourteen States of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. Crops raised 
by irrigation include practically every- 
thing that will grow in the Temperate or 
Sub-Tropical Zone. Hay and forage crops 
lead in value, those for 1921 being valued 
at $22,268,000; fruits and nuts come sec- 
ond, with a value of $10,545,000; vege- 
tables third, $10,164,000; cotton, $6,- 
688,000; cereals, $5,036,000; sugar beets, 
$2,690,000. 

Nearly sixty million acres in the Indian 
empire are farmed by irrigation, ten mil- 
lion acres in Egypt, six million ~acres in 
Italy, three million acres in Spain, with 
smaller areas in China, Japan, -Australia, 
France, South. America <aitd” elsewhere. 
The works providing ~ irtigation for these 
vast areas represent an investment of more 
than a billion dollars, while the crops 
produced are valued at more than a billion 
dollars a year. 
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TEXT OF THE CHESTER 
CONCESSION 


Long-deferred and hard-won concession project, initiated by Rear 
Admiral Colby M. Chester fifteen years ago, confirmed by Turkey's 
new Government at Angora— Convention signed on April 30 


T HE Chester Concession, the official text of which is published herewith, was finally approved 
by the Angora Government on April 10, 1923, and a convention giving it effect was signed at 
Angora on April 30 by the Turkish Minister of Public Works on behalf of his Government and 
by Arthur Tremaine Chester (son of Admiral Chester) and K. E. Clayton Kennedy, as repre- 
sentatives of the American company. In substance this now historic’ grant provides for 
the construction of more than 1,000 miles of railways and for the development of the Mosul 
oil region. The origin of the Chester grant goes back to the Administration of President Roose- 
velt, by whom. negotiations for the concessions were initiated. In 1908 Rear Admiral Colby M. 
Chester, now retired, was sent to Turkey to secure for the United States certain priority rights for 
the Turkish oil region. The British, French and Russian interests, on the ground that they had 
received antecedent promises of concessions, opposed the grants negotiated by the American Ad- 
miral with Turkey in 1909. Though the Chester Concession had the approval of the former Sul- 
tan’s Government, its final execution was interrupted by the course of political events, and finally 
by the World War. Further interruptions were due to the rise of a new Government in Turkey, 
viz., the Angora régime, headed by Mustapha Kemal Pasha, and by the Greco-Turkish War. Ne- 
gotiations for confirmation of the concession to the Ottoman American Development Compzay, as 
Admiral Chester’s undertaking is called, have been resumed within the last few months. The 
concession was stated by Admiral Chester to have been preliminarily confirmed by the Turkish 
Council of Ministers toward the end of March. The recent action of the Angora Parliament 
placed at last the official seal of approval of Turkey’s new Government on this long-delayed and 
hard-contested claim. Further details of the history of the concession will be found in the article 
by Henry Woodhouse, published on pages 393-400 of this magazine. The text of the grant, as 
sanctioned by the Angora Assembly in April, reads as follows: 


PRINCIPAL AGREEMENT CONCERNING THE RAILROADS OF EASTERN 
ANATOLIA 


Part I.—Clauses Concerning the Railroads. ment Sootety, within thirty oye cite its notte. 
5 y } “VZV sy. acting i > name cation of definite acceptance of the concession, 1s 
= agg aaa pag gry ae d obligated as a guarantee of execution of its en- 
of the Government of the Turkish Gran gagement_to increase its deposit in the Com- 
National Assembly, under reserve of rati- merical Bank of done to the sum of oa te 
ficati r ¢ ial law, of the one part, and ‘Turkish pounds. his sum will be returned to 
va oe Susieie dad ee ac aie in the it after the construction and acceptance e a 
name of the Ottoman American Development io wake ae’ aaaidate Ge ae ‘har Wee 
Society, established athe toe eee a Bone o except the Ottoman bank, but in case that this 
ot oe yey Ming A., of the other part, it 1 bank 28 be a soos oa the —— is 
agreed as ok ‘ ; under obligation to obtain from the Embassy 
ARTICLE 1—The concession is accorded by the oe re ee tee _~ 
Government, of the ‘Turkish Grand National As. of, the country in which this bank is, located 
sembly to the Ottoman American Developmen cee ectica ae cee , 2 
Societe which accepts it, of constructing and 4fi!se on a of a of he. trib — 
yperatiz jer the conditions of the present ¢ carried for settlement before the tribuna 
tne pe gg annexes, the railroad lines of the Turkish Grand National Assembly. In 
below enumerated, which shall be approved by Se the guarantee deposit shall not be. wr 
the Department of Public Works and which to the sum of 70,000 Turkish pounds within e 
‘Hall core = tuge of 1.485 meters: month provided for, the initial guarantee of 
RELOAE ewe eee ey eee ee Rie 50,000 pounds shall be acquired by the Govern- 
ae a he et ee can tae — ment of the Turkish Grand National Assembly. 
a tee Erghna,’ Dearbekir’ & enn Also, in case the Ottoman American Develop- 
at. Van; ads Bai. Ss a ment Society does not constitute, in the manner 
a ies is Spe sees © Trees: provided by the present agreement, a Turkish 
mourtalk, traversing tne vee to be deter. Company, the guarantee of 70,000 Turkish pounds 
ao A line beginning a 5 oO ot Mosul shall be acquired by the Government of the 
a + ont une oe a SEOS Turkish Grand National Assembly. 
an <erkut, ending a > anie, , ARTICLE J—T Ott * velop< 
sia satin Weare 7 es die = LE 4 he oman American Develop 
, ARTICLE. 2—The duration of this eT ae ment Society binds itself to establish in the six 
for ninety-nine years from the date of ratifica- months that shall follow thé ratification of the 
tion of this agreement. -+ : present agreement a Turkish stoek company, sub- 
ARTICLE 38—The Ottoman American Develop- ject to the present and future laws of the Turk- 
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ish Grand National Assembly, and whose laws 
and by-laws shall be accepted by the aforesaid 
Government. The Ottoman American Develop- 
ment Society agrees to put at the disposition of 
Turkish investors during a_ period of thirty 
days, counting from the publication in Turkish 
journals of the capital, half of the securities 
issued by the Turkish stock company thus con- 
stituted. After that period the company shall 
be free to dispose of securities not acquired by 
Turkish subjects. 

ARTICLE 5—The Turkish stock company is 
bound within the periods below mentioned to 
furnish four copies of the estimates and maps 
prepared under the conditions required by_the 
present agreement to the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works: 

1. The projects and plans of line B for a sec- 
tion of 200 kilometers shall be delivered every 
four months. The projects and plans of the 
first section that is te start from Youmourtalik 
are to be delivered within a period of no more 
than twelve months from the ratification of the 
convention. 

2. The projects and plans of the other lines 
are to be delivered in a period of nine months 
after the delivery of the projects and the plans 
provided for line B. 

3. The Department of Public Works shall ex- 
amine and return these plans approved within 
a period of three months after the date of their 
delivery. Following this period of three months 
the company will consider the plans approved, 
and will enter upon their execution. If reasons 
arising from force majeure prevent the company 
from completing its plans in the periods granted 
it shall immediately notify the Department of 
Public Works, which will have the power to 
grant additional delays. 

ARTICLE 6—The company binds itself to_be- 
gin the work of construction of line B within 
six months following the expiration of the pe- 
riods granted for the delivery and acceptance 
of the plans, and to terminate them in the three 
years following these same periods. The work 
connected with the other lines is to begin in the 
two years following the stipulated periods, and 
to be completed within a period of seven years. 

ARTICLE 7%—The Department of Public Works 
shall appoint technical experts to examine the 
plans and constructions, the administration and 
operation of lines, as well as their maintenance 
in condition. In order to cover the cost of this 
supervision the company agrees to pay to the 
Department of Public Works monthly, dating 
from the ratification of the agreement, an an- 
nual sum of 270 gold piastres per kilometer con- 
ceded. 

ARTICLE 8—Since these are works of public 
utility, the lands and buildings necessary for 
the construction of the railroad lines and the 
Port of Youmourtalik, which belong to private 
persons, shall be expropriated at the expense of 
the company, and in accordance with the Turk- 
ish laws governing expropriation. These opera- 
tions shall be concluded within the two months 
following each request for expropriation. 

The quarries and sand pits necessary for the 
constructions shall be delivered up to the com- 
pany, which shall remunerate the owners. Such 
of these properties as belong to the State shall 
be given without compensation, and for the 
whole period of the concession. 


ARTICLE 9—The lines shall be single track. 
Nevertheless, the lands will be expropriated .on 
the same basis as if the lines were double track. 
As soon as the revenues of the company, as set 
forth in Article 22, shall be sufficient to-provide 
for the interest and the amortization, of the se- 
curities issued for the construction,of ,the first 
line and of.those to be issued forsthe construc- 
tion of the; second line, the Government -shall 
have the right to demand this latter construc- 
tion, and the company agrees to do this at its 
own expense. : “ 

ARTICLE 10—The materials, machines, coal 
and so- forth, necessary.. for... the various 
constructions of the company. and purchased 
in the country itself or imported from abroad, 
shall be exempt from customs or any other 
tax. The coal imported for the operation of 


the lines described in Article 1 shall be exempt 
from customs tax during a period of twenty 
years, dating from the ratification of the pres- 
ent agreement. For the entire duration of the 
concession the lines and ports constructed by 
the society, as well as its capital and revenues, 
shall be exempt from all impost. 


ARTICLE ii—The company shall have the 
right to obtain all the wood supplies necessary 
for its constructions and for their maintenance 
from the public forests, provided it conforms to 
the regulations laid down ad hoc, and pays the 
usual charges. 


ARTICLE i12—As soon as the company shal 
notify the Government of the construction of 
section, the Department of Public Works shall 
name a technical commission charged to ex- 
amine the constructions and accept them pro- 
visionally if this seems justified. A year after 
this provisional acceptance a technical commis- 
sion shall examine anew the constructions to 
see if they comply with the provisions of the 
contract of construction, and after this inspec- 
tion shall compile its report, on the basis of 
which the definite acceptance will take place. 
These technical commissions will consist at the 
most of eight members, and their traveling ex- 
penses shall be paid by the company. 
_ARTICLE 13—The company is under obliga- 
tion to maintain all its constructions in good 
condition for the entire duration of the conces- 
sion, and in case it fails in this, it shall come 
under the application of Article 25 of the con- 
struction contract. 

ARTICLE 14—The company must obey all 
laws, alike present and future, relating to the 
policing and maintenance of the mines which it 
shall operate. 

ARTICLE 15—In the case, where, through the 
fault of the company, transportation shall be 
interrupted upon all or parts of the railroad 
lines, or of the port, the Government shall take 
provisional measures in virtue of Article 2 of 
the construction contract. If within nine 
menths the company shall not prove that it is 
able to resume and ensure the services thus in- 
terrupted, it shall be deprived of its rights in 
conformity with Article 27 of the present agree- 
ment. The only exception will be.in the case of 
force majeure, officially established. 


ARTICLE 16—From the moment of provisional 
acceptance the company shall be empowered to 
collect upon the sections that have .been con- 
structed rates for transportation and other rates 
in accordance with the tariffs established by the 
construction contract. 


ARTICLE fi—In times of peace, as in times of 
war, the company shall conform to part VI. of 
the construction contract as regards the trans- 
portation individually or collectively of soldiers 
and material of war, as well as of prisoners or 
condemned, and of functionaries and mail sacks. 

ARTICLE 18—Without in any way creating a 
right of monopoly, the company shall have the 
right to construct the railroad lines necessary 
to link.to the principal lines the mines which it 
shall operate in virtue of the present agreement. 
These secondary lines shall be returned free of 
charge to. the Government at the expiration of 
the duration of the concession. 

The company. may build across Turkish terri- 
tory the pipe lines necessary for the technical 
and economic development of petroleum wells. 
For the ‘right of way of these pipe lines the 

ne rules shall be applied to the territory 

‘hich they traverse as those which are provided 
for the construstion of the railroad lines: 


ARTICLE 19—Without ‘creating - -a ~ right of 
monopoly and within the limits of present and 
future regulations, the company shall have the 
right of utilizing the- natural hydraulic forces 
upon which no previous claim has been acquired, 
in order to extract the electric current neces- 
sary for the operation of the railroad lines and 
the mines. The company, in compliance with 
the regulations bearing on this subject, shall 
have the right of selling this current to third 
parties. 

* Plans for these installations must be delivered 
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to the Department of Public Works before 
any, construction is undertaken. At the ending 
of the concession these installations will be 
turned over without charge to the Government. 
In any case where the Government might elect 
to avail itself of its right of redemption of 
the railroad lines, it shall pay the company 
for these constructions a price agreed on by 
two technical experts, of whom one shall be 
designated by the Government and the other 
by the company. In the event that these two 
experts are unable to reach an agreement they 
shall designate a third, whose decision shall 
be conclusive. If the two experts cannot agree 
upon the choice of this third arbitrator he 
shall be chosen by the Chief Magistrate of the 
Turkish Court of Cassation. In case of redemp- 
tion of the railroad lines, however, those of 
the electrical installations that are connected 
with the mines shall remain the property of 
the company until the termination of the period 
provided in Article 2. 

ARTICLE 20—The company has the right to 
construct a port at Youmourtalik. This port 
shall be built in such a way as to permit ships 
to draw up alongside of piers and so that 
cargoes can be loaded and discharged directly 
and be given warehouse facilities at the port. 
The company, within five years following the 
ratification of this agreement, must furnish the 
plans bearing on this construction, and must 
terminate the work within the seven years 
following that date. The plan furnished by 
the society must also include the tariffs apply- 
ing to the port. As the port is considered as 
forming part of the railway line, its gross 
revenues shall be incorporated with the gross 
revenues of the railroads, and it shall be re- 
stored without charge to the Turkish Govern- 
ment on the termination of the concession. 

If within the stipulated periods the plan for 
the port is not delivered to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, or if the construction is not made, the 
Government reserves to itself the right to have 
the construction effected by a third party. 
Nevertheless, the company shall have the right 
to avail itself of Youmourtalik and to create 
there installations necessary for receiving the 
materials essential for its constructions. But if 
the port is constructed by a third party, the 
company will have to remove at its own expense 
all installations that may have been constructed 
by itself. 

ARTICLE 21—The company must construct all 
the lines provided for in Article 1, and operate 
them at its own risk, without demanding any 
guarantee or pecuniary aid from the Govern- 
ment. In return, all the revenues of the rail- 
way lines and of their ramifications shall be- 
long to the company for the duration of the con- 
cession, except in case of redemption. 

ARTICLE 22—The Government of the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly, after the expiration 
of a period of thirty years, dating from the rati- 
fication of this agreement, shall have the right 
to redeem the railways and the port, excluding 
the mines and the installations connected with 
them. In case of redemption it will pay an an- 
nual sum equivalent to the annual average of 
the net revenues of the five years last preceding 
the date of redemption, and will continue these 
payments up to the termination of the conces- 
sion. 

The net revenues shall be determined by de- 
ducting from the gross revenues of the railways 
ani the port the cost of maintenance of the 
lines, of materials and the expenses of opera- 
tion. The payments devoted to interest and the 
amortization of capital are not included in these 
expenses. In all cases, the Government, -will 
suarantee the payment of a sum equal to at 

ast 7,500 gold frances per kilometer, and if the 

ney employed for the payment of interest 

(| the amortization of capital shall exceed 
this sum, it will make up the difference. The 
Government reserves to itself the right to pay 
back in one sum the capital invested. The ces- 
Slon of the railway lines and the port,.as well 
as of the electrical installations, net of all 
charges, will be regulated by Article 30 of the 
construction contract. 
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ARTICLE 23—At the termination of the con- 
cession, the Government of the Turkish Grand 
National Assembly shall acquire all the rights 
of the company to the lines, ports and their 
adjuncts, as well as to the mines and all the 
establishments and materials pertaining to 
them. It will have the enjoyment of all their 
revenues. This substitution will be regulated by 
Article 28 of the construction contract, 


ARTICLE 24—The company shall choose its 
functionaries, employes and laborers from 
among Turkish subjects, and with this in view 
it shall establish schools for the training of this 
personnel. The company may, nevertheless, em- 
ploy foreigners in its higher positions, provided 
that it communicates their names to the De- 
partment of Public Works. It may also employ 
technical experts and specialists of foreign na- 
tionality. The employes of the railroad shall 
wear uniforms approved by the Government. 
The company is authorized to bring Turkish 
emigrants from other countries to work on its 
constructions. 

ARTICLE 25—The Government of the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly shall have the right 
to construct fortifications at its own expense 
anywhere on the railway lines or at the port. 

ARTICLE 26—Archaeological discoveries which 
may be made in the course of the work shall 
be subject to existing regulations. 

ARTICLE 27—In case the company shall sus- 
pend the operation of lines without being able 
to claim prevention by force majeure, it shall 
be deprived of all its rights in the railway line 
and the port, as well as in its mines, and shall 
come under the application of Article 28 of the 
construction contract. 

Furthermore, if the company does not, within 
the periods provided and in conformity with 
Article 6, begin the plans and the construction 
of one of the sections of the Karpout-Youmour- 
talik line, or if, after having begun them, it 
shall not succeed in finishing them, or still 
further if, after having finished the Karpout- 
Youmourtalik line, it does not begin the leveling 
of the land embraced in the first 150 kilometers 
of the Sivas-Van line, it shall be deprived of 
all its rights, and Article 28 of the construction 
contract shall be applied to it. These penalties 
shall be taken within a period of six months 
following the date of -the official notification 
by the Government of the defaults that have 
been proved, and in case the company does not 
make good the defaults during that period. In 
case the company, after having constructed the 
Karpout-Youmourtalik line_and effected the re- 
quired work on the Sivas-Van line, within the 
periods prescribed by Article 6, shall not have 
met the conditions bearing on the other por- 
tions, it shall lose all its rights connected with 
the parts that have not been constructed, and 
all the installations on these lines, as well as 
the mines, shall revert to the Government. 


ARTICLE 28—The company pledges itself to 
construct, in the stations and places designated 
by the Government, posts for Government in- 
spectors as well as for the military authorities 
and representatives of the customs, the postal 
authorities and the police. 

ARTICLE 29—The company shall have the 
right to install along the whole extent of its 
railway lines telegraph and telephone lines for 
service and signal purposes, but it shall not, on 
any account, use these lines for private commu- 
nications. The Government has the right at 
any time to inspect the correspondence going 
over these lines. The Government has the right 
to_avail.itself of the telegraph poles of the com- 
pany in order to suspend upon them its own 
lines. These poles must be strong enough to 
sustain this additional burden. The Government 
shall have the power also for its own needs to 
erect poles along the railway lines, and to use 
for its own communications the lines of the 
company in case the Governmental lines shall 
have been disabled by accident, and provided 
this can be done without crippling the operation 
of the service. 


ARTICLE 30—The company the 


shall have 
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right to transport free of cost correspondence re- 
lating to the operation of the mines and rail- 
roads. Private letters shall be subject to 
charges. The company shall have the right to 
transport free the personnel necessary for the 
operation of the railway lines, but this does not 
apply to the personnel and materials of the 
mines. The materials necessary for putting the 
mines in operation and carrying on their opera- 
tion. and the product of the mines, shall be sub- 
ject to transportation charges in accordance with 
the general tariff of rates. 

ARTICLE 31—The company is authorized to 
construct any railway line in prolongation of 
the lines mentioned in Article 1. It must, 
however, conform in these constructions to all 
the conditions imposed on the principal lines, 
and must obtain an authorization from the 
Government. In any case where the Govern- 
ment shall desire to construct junction lines, 
the company shall have for a period of 20 
years the right of priority on equivalent condi- 
tions.. It must notify the Government within 
six months following the announcement of the 
proposed construction whether or not it wishes 
to avail itself of this right. 

ARTICLE 32—In case the Government should 
desire to construct roads, railway lines or canals 
that would cross the railway lines of the com- 
pany, the latter shall abstain from opposition, 
previded that these constructions do not involve 
it in expense or cause it any injury. 

ARTICLE 33—The Government, while reserv- 
ing the rights acquired by third parties and 
the rights: secured by the stipulations of Article 
40, accords to the Turkish stock company, which 
is to be formed in virtue of the present agree- 
ment, the right of operation of all mines lo- 
cated within a zone of 20 kilometers on each 
side of the railway line that is to be con- 
structed in accordance with this agreement. 
These mines comprise those explored by _ the 
concessionary or his authorized agents, those 
discovered by third parties after the ratifica- 
tion of this agreement, those at present op- 
erated by the State, and those which are aban- 
doned by their owners. The term “‘ mines” 
used in this agreement includes all the mining 
beds, mineral waters, oil lands and all quarries 
and sand-pits. If the Government should mod- 
ify the route proposed by the company, the 
latter shall have the right, within the period 
of one year, to demand the substitution in the 
vicinity of the modified route of the concessions 
that were attached to the initial route, provid- 
ed that this latter shall conform to the general 
provisions of the contract. 

ARTICLE 34—The company shall operate the 
mines described in Article 33 in accordance with 
existing laws and regulations, and this right 
of operation shall terminate at the same time 
as the railway concession. : 

The company shall be subject to existing taxes, 
but shall be exempt from any increases which 
may follow the ratification of the present con- 
tract. On the other hand, it will profit by all 
tax diminutions. 

The company shall have the benefit of all 
facilities and exemptions provided by the mining 
regulations. 


ARTICLE 35—The company is exempt from the 
obligation of asking for a permit to operate 
mines which it may discover in the zone of con- 
cession. As soon, however, as it shall com- 
mence the operation of a mine it must notify 
the Department of National Economy, and must 
remit to it two copies of a chart of the mine 
on a scale of 1,500, 

ARTICLE 36—As soon as the route of line B 
shall be approved, the company shall have the 
right to begin development work in the zone 
attached to this route. The company, however, 
shall not have the power to transport, or to 
profit from, the minerals produced before the 
branch of the road gonnecting with this mine 
shall be constructed. 

ARTICLE 37—The company must operate the 
conceded mine under conditions that are techni- 
cally satisfactory. Except in case of force ma- 
jeure the company shall lose its right over all 
mines which it shall leave unoperated for a pe- 
riod of more than two years. 

ARTICLE 38—Without a monopoly being here- 
by created, the company is authorized to create 
establishments for working its extracted mine 
products. 

ARTICLE 39—The company must remit every 
six months to the Departments of National 
Economy and Public Works a report upon the 
mines in operation. é 

ARTICLE 40—Dating from the twenty-first 
year, following the ratification of the present 
agreement, the company shall have no right 
over the mines which shall be discovered after 
that date by third parties in the zone of con- 
cession. 

ARTICLE 41—Should the Government impose 
a consumption tax on oil or any other mineral 
product, the company shall pay these taxes, 

ARTICLE 42—After deducting from the gross 
revenues derived from operation of mines and 
railroads: (1) costs of operation; (2) annual 
payment of interest and payment for the amor- 
tization of the capital involved; (3) reserve; (4) 
a dividend of 12 per cent. to shareholders, the 
balance shall be shared in the proportion of 30 
per cent. to the Government and 70 per cent. 
to the company. 

ARTICLE 43—Government lands necessary for 
the operation of the mines will be ceded without 
cost to the company; and, as regards lands held 
by private owners, the company shall conform 
to the regulations governing expropriations and 
mines. . 

ARTICLE 44—The putting in force of the 
agreement begins after the two years accorded 
to the concessionary, counting from the date of 
ratification, in which to accept or refuse the 
concession, ; 

ARTICLE 45—Differences of opinion arising be- 
tween the Government and the company concern- 
ing the application and interpretation of this 
agreement and the construction contract must 
be settled by the Turkish Council of State. Dis- 
putes between the company and individuals shall 
be submitted to the Turkish tribunals. Corre- 
spondence between the company and the Gov- 
ernment shall be carried on in the Turkish lan- 
guage, and _ operation™ services shall also be 
couched in the Turkish tongue. 


SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT CONCERNING THE RAILROADS OF 
EASTERN ANATOLIA 3 


It is agreed as follows between Fevzy Bey, 
Commissioner of Public Works, acting in the 
name of the Government of the Turkish Grand 
National Assembly, subject to ratification by 
the said Assembly, party of the first part, and 
Messrs. Chester and Kennedy, acting in the 
name of the Ottoman American Development 
Society, party of the second part: ; 


ARTICLE 1—The Government of the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly grants to the Otto- 
man American’ Development Society, which ac- 
cepts it, the concession to. construct and operate, 
in conformity with the provisions of the prin- 
cipal agreement, of the present supplementary 
agreement, and of the construction contract: 


a. A line beginning at Samsun and passing 
through Havze, Amassia and Zilé, ending at 
Sivas; 

b. A line, leaving line (a) at Moussa-Keuy 
and ending at Angora; 

c. A line starting from Tchalti, upon line (a) 
of the principal agreement, and ending: at Er- 
zerum; yen x 

d. A-line starting froma point on the Tchalti- 
Erzerum_ line and ending at a point on the 
shores of the Black Seay... . . 

All these lines shall have a gauge of 1.435 me- 
ters, and_ shall be. constructed along a route 
designated and approved by the Department of 
Public Works, 
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TEXT OF THE CHESTER CONCESSION 


ARTICLE 2—The duration of the concession is 
ninety-nine years, dating from the putting in 
force of this supplementary agreement. 
ARTICLE 3—The Government of the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly shall transfer, on 
payment of their price, to the Ottoman American 
Development Company, documents relating to 
the Samsun-Sivas line, to the Port of Samsun 
and to the Angora-Sivas line. It will also 
transfer, under due recompense, the leveling 
and excavating works, the workshops, fixtures, 
stationary machinery and rolling stock already 
existing. 

ARTICLE 4—The company 
Department of Public Works within a period 
of six months, dating from the ratification of 
the present agreement by the Turkish Grand 
National Assembly, whether or not it agrees 
to the construction of the Samsun-Sivas line, 
of the Port of Samsun, and of the Moussa- 
Keuy-Angora line. In case of acceptance, the 
company shall begin work on the Samsun-Sivas 
line within a period of one month, counting 
fom the date of acceptance, and shall begin 
work on the Angora-Moussa-Keuy line within 
a period of six months, counting from the same 
date. 

The company shall communicate its 
ance of the Tchalti-Erzerum line within a 
priod of two years, dating from. ratification. 
The company shall announce its acceptance of 
line D within a period of three years, and, pro- 
vided it accepts, it shall begin the work within 
two years following this acceptance, and shall 
terminate it in three years in readiness for 
operation. 

ARTICLE 5—The Ottoman American Develop- 
ment Society shall pay to the Turkish Govern- 
ment the price of the concessions agreed upon 
in Article 3. 

ARTICLE 6—The engagements entered into 
under this supplementary agreement shall be 
executed by the Ottoman American Develop- 
ment Society or by the Turkish Stock Company 
which is to be substituted for it in virtue of 
Article 4 of the principal agreement. 


ARTICLE ?—The Samsun-Sivas line is to be 
finished in the three years following the be- 
ginning of the work, and the Angora-Moussa- 
Keuy line in four years. One year after the 
construction of the Sivas-Tchalti branch of line 
A of the principal agreement, the company 
shall begin the construction of the Tchalti- 
Erzerum line, and shall finish it in four years. 
ARTICLE 8—The company agrees, at its own 
isk, to construct a port at Samsun in con- 
frrmity with the original project, or with the 
introduction of admissible modifications. This 
port shall possess wharves large enough to per- 
mit ships to draw up alongside of them, and 
installations, machinery and rolling stock neces- 
sary for -the embarkation or disembarkation of 
passengers and for the direct loading and dis- 
charging of cargoes. 

ARTICLE 9—The period granted for the con- 
struction of the port is four years, dating from 
the ratification of this agreement. 

ARTICLE 10—A special agreement and con- 
struction contract shall be drawn up and ex- 
changed on the matter of this port. 

ARTICLE 11—Without hereby implying a mo- 
nopoly, the company, which shall have the right 
tocarry on coasting trade in the Lake of Van, 
shall have the power to locate the terminus of 
line A of the principal agreement at a point 
won this lake to be determined. 

ARTICLE 12—The company shall have the 
tower to modify the route of line B of the 
tincipal agreement in order to link this line 
ata point to be chosen on the Bagdad line, and 
leave it at another point. In the event that 
th Government should approve this modifica- 
tion, it will do whatever is necessary in order 
tv enable the company to derive profit from the 
ection of the Bagdad line thus borrowed. 
ARTICLE 183—The company shall have an_op- 
lon for seven years, counting from the date 
ratification of the present supplementary 


preement, to construct the following further 
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Retired Rear Admiral of the United 
States Navy 


E—a line extending from Erzerum to Bayezid 
and to the Persian frontier. (The material 
already in existence upon this line is to be 
ceded upon payment of its value); 
F—a line from Sivas to Césarea; 

G—a line from Hadji, Chefaatli 
Angora-Moussa-Keuy) to Cesarea; 

H—a line from Cesarea to Oulou Kichla; 

I—a line starting from the vicinity of Hadjl 
Bairam upon the line Samsun-Sivas, passing 
through Tchorouwn and Songourlou to end in 
the vicinity of Tchereki on the Angora-Moussa- 
Keuy line. 

ARTICLE 14—The construction and operation 
of all these lines are subject to the conditions 
of the principal agreement and the construction 
contract. 

ARTICLE 15—This agreement has been made 
as a supplement to the principal agreement es- 
tablished for the construction of the Sivas-Van 
line and of a line running from a point on this 
first line to Mosul, Kerket and Suleymanie, and 
of a line from another point to Youmourtalik. 


(on the line 


Text OF Law ConFIRMING THE CHESTER 
PROJECT 


ARTICLE 1—The preliminary agreement, the 
principal agreement, the supplementary agree- 
ment and the technical agreement established 
between Feyzy Bey, Commissioner of Public 
Works, and Messrs. K. Kennedy and A. Ches- 
ter, representing the Ottoman American De- 
velopment Society, constituted in. conformity 
with the laws of the State of Delaware, having 
in view the construction and operation of rail- 
roads and ports and the operation of mines 
found within a zone of twenty kilometers on 
each side of the railroad Iines to be constructed, 
are herewith adopted. 

_ ARTICLE 2—The Department of Public Works 
is charged with the execution of the present law, 

Jan. 29, 1923, 
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EVENTS OF A MONTH 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


[PERIOD ENDED May 13] 


GERMANY’S OFFER OF 30,000,000,000 MARKS 


FRESiI attempt to open negotiations for a 
settlement of the reparations problem was 
made during the month by Germany offer- 

ing 30,000,000,000 gold marks in cash and kind as 
the total amount to be paid. The initiation of 
this new phase of the situation was in part due 
to a speech delivered by Lord Curzon in the 
House of Lords on April 20, when he declared 
that the British policy in the Ruhr was not a 
negative one, and when, in effect, he advised 
Germany to make a new offer. The German view 
of the situation was put forward a couple of days 
later by Baron von Rosenberg in a speech, the 
greater part of which is reproduced on pages 
364-369 of this magazine. The note in which the 
German offer was made was presented to the rep- 
resentatives of the French, Belgian, Italian, Brit- 
ish, Japanese and the United States Governments 
on May 2. The text of the more important por- 
tions, read as follows: 

“ * * * The German Government shares 
the desire of all soher-minded people that the 
daily increasing tension be relaxed and that the 
wanton destruction of economic values be stopped. 
The German Government has therefore decided 
to make another attempt in this direction without, 
however, abandoning its legal standpoint or de- 
sisting from passive resistance, which is to be 
continued until the areas occupied in excess of 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Versailles have 
been evacuated and the conditions of the Rhine 
have been restored according to the terms laid 
down in the Rhineland agreement. * * * 

“The German Government formulates its pro- 
posals for a solution of the reparation problem 
and the political questions connected herewith 
as follows: 

“The sum total of Germany’s obligations as to 
payments in cash and in kind by virtue of the 
Treaty of Versailles is to be fixed at 30,000,000,000 
gold marks, of which by a bond issue at normal 
rates on the international money market 20,000,- 
000,000 are to be raised before July 1, 1927, 5,000,- 
000,000 before July 1, 1929, and 5,000,000,000 
before July 1, 1931. * * * If the 20,000, 
000,000 gold marks cannot be raised by way of 
a loan before July 1, 1927, interest of 5 per 
cent. is to be paid on them from this date 
forward, in addition to 1 per cent. for amor- 
tization. In case the two amounts of 5,000,- 
000,000 gold marks each cannot be raised 


in full by the issue of bonds at normal rates be- 
fore the dates fixed, an impartial international 
commission shall decide whether, when and how 
the amount not yet accounted for is to be 
raised. * * * The impartial international 
commission above mentioned is to be considered 
either the syndicate which put up the first 
loan of 20,000,660,000 gold marks, or a committee 
of international business men chosen according 
to the suggestions of Mr. Hughes, the American 
Secretary of State; or a committee in which Ger- 
many is to be represented with rights equal to 
those of the other nations represented; or a court 
of arbitration composed of a representative of 
the Reparation Commission, a representative of 
the German Government and a Chairman whom 
the President of the United States shall be re- 
quested to nominate in case the other two mem- 
bers of the committee fail to agree in his nomina- 
tion. 


“Germany will also, in accordance with the ex- 
isting treaties and to an extent still to be de- 
termined, make payments in kind which are to 
be credited to her account. The German Gov- 
ernment is convinced that with this proposal it 
has reached the utmost limit of Germany’s eco- 
nomic capacity. * * * In case this view should 
not be shared by the other side, the German 
Government proposes, in accordance: with the 
suggestion of the American Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hughes, to leave the whole reparation prob- 
lem to the decision of an international commis- 
sion free from every political influence. 


“The German Government is prepared to pro- 
vide speciai guarantees for the payments offered. 
The entire possessions and all the sources of reve- 
nue of the Reich, as well as of the German Fed- 
eral States, are, in accordance with the Treaty of 
Versailles, already generally pledged. Therefore 
only by way of negotiations with an international 
loan syndicate and the Reparation Commission 
will it be possible to determine in what way for 
the purposes of the loan service a concrete form 
can be giver’ to these securities and what guar- 
antees are to be provided in each particular case. 
The German Government is also prepared in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the agreements to be 
made to take, if necessary, all proper legislative 
measures in order to obtain the co-operation of 
the entire German business world in furnishing 
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securities of a satisfactory nature. The payments 
in kind are to be guaranteed by long-term pri- 
vate contracts providing fines for their breach. 

“The fulfillment of Germany’s obligation de- 
pends upon the stabilization of the German cur- 
rency. If the German currency can, in connection 
with the regulation of the reparation problem, be 
methodically and lastingly stabilized, the com- 
plaints of the other manufacturing countries about 
ruinous German competition will cease. * * * 
It is essential that in the future no more forcible 
seizures of securities take place and that no fur- 
ther sanctions be applied, and that Germany be 
freed from the unproductive expenses she is bur- 
dened with at present and also from politica] and 
economic restrictions. 

“Tt is essential for the quick re-establishment 
of a uniform administration for the whole of the 
German territory that no further use be made of 
the possibility provided for in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles to exclude Germany from economic equal- 
ity. * * * To further the peace of Europe by 
common economic effort, and in order to re-estab- 
lish the natural economic relations between pro- 
duction and consumption by private economic 
agreements, a basis is to be created for the un- 
hampered exchange of vitally important commod- 
ities between the countries concerned. To this 
end long-term private contracts for the delivery 
of coal and coke are especially important. 

“* * * The German Government is pre- 
pared * * * to accept any agreement calculated 
to secure peace and based on reciprocity. The 
German Government is prepared more especially to 
accept any agreement binding both Germany and 
France to submit all conflicts arising between 
them, which cannot be regulated in the usual 
diplomatic way, to some kind of peaceful interna- 
tional procedure. 

“* * * The starting point of such negotia- 
tions must be the restoration of the status quo 
ante within the shortest possible period. This 
means that the territories occupied beyond the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Versailles will be 
evacuated, that in the Rhineland conditions ac- 
cording to the Rhineland agreement are to be 
restored, that arrested German citizens be set at 
liberty and that those exiled be returned to their 
homes and posts.” 

Lorp Curzon’s Move For Jomnt ALLIED REPLY 


The German note was greeted in France and 
Belgium with scorn as utterly inadequate, and 
the Governments of the two countries immedi- 
ately began consultations as to the form in which 
the offer was to be rejected. The attitude of the 
British Government, as stated by Lord Curzon, 
Acting Prime Minister, in an address on May 4, 
was that there should be unity in replying to Ger- 
many. “We shall,” he declared, “only emerge 
from this difficult and anxious situation by con- 
certed action, and if the Germans are confronted 
with the adverse decision of all the principal 


powers concerned, the. chances of success will be 
greatly increased.” . The French and Belgian Goy- 
ernments, however, refused to accede to the wish 
of the British Cabinet for a joint allied reply, 
although Lord Curzon used all his powers of per- 
suasion until the last moment before the Franco- 
Belgian note was presented to Germany. Finally, 
on behalf of the British Government, he refused 
to sign the note as agreed upon by Prime Min- 
isters Poincaré and Theunis. The following were 
the more important passages in the reply, which 
was written by M. Poincaré and handed to the 
German Chargé d’Affaires in Paris on May 6: 


THe Franco-BeLcran REPLY 


“* * * Contrary to the allegation of the 
German Government, this seizure of guarantees 
was carried out without the slightest violence on 
the part of Belgium and France, and if it had 
been an affair of only these two powers, co-oper- 
ation would have been immediately established in 
the Ruhr between the industrial chiefs, engineers 
and workers of Germany and industrial chiefs, 
engineers and workers of the Allies. It was 
orders sent from Berlin which alone prevented 
this co-operation. * * * 

“The German Government has provoked not 
only strikes of functionaries, but a general and 
systematic conflict of aggression, of sabotage 
and of violations of the common law. The Bel- 
gian and French Governments cannot take under 
consideration any German proposition so long 
as this resistance is kept up. They do not intend 
that the lives of their officers, their soldiers, 
their engineers, their customs officials or their 
railroad workers shall be exposed to attack while 
the pending issues are being examined. Neither 
do they intend that the normal operation of the 
military control commissions shall remain blocked, 
and that the disarmament of Germany shall 
be put in doubt by the fact that France and 
Belgium, unpaid, have seized the guarantee to 
which they are entitled. * * * 

“The figures offered do not represent even 
one-fourth of the sum fixed by the Reparation 
Commission and recognized by Germany as the 
total of her debts to the Allies. France and 
Belgium have declared several times, and they 
repeat it here, that they cannot accept a reduc- 
tion of their own credits and that if they are 
ready to set a part of them against the inter- 
allied debts they are under material obligation 
to collect the rest to recoup themselves for the 
terrible disasters inflicted upon them by the Ger- 
man invasion. 

“France has up to the present time advanced 
100,000,000,000 frances for the account of Ger- 
many; Belgium has advanced 15,000,000,000 Bel- 
gian francs, and there remains for them outside 
their pension charges more than half their dam- 
ages yet to be repaired. * * * While the re- 
gions invaded for four years by the German 
armies would be exposed to remaining indefinitely 
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in desolation, Germany would continue to build 
freely in the Ruhr and elsewhere new factories, 
blast furnaces, dwellings, roads and railways. 


Belgium and France are determined not to suffer . 


this iniquity. 

“The offer of thirty billions made by the Ger- 
man Government contains, besides, according to 
the expression you use in your letter, a factor of 
‘elasticity,’ the danger and arbitrariness of which 
it is needless to emphasize. The total you indi- 
cate would be, according to the German Govern- 
ment, the maximum, and it would be easy for 
Germany to place it again in discussion even be- 
fore it became a reality. * * * Cannot the 
allied Governments have reason to believe that 
Germany will soon go back to their first argu- 
ment and declare that only the fixed part ought 
to be paid, under the pretext that she does not 
know the total amount of her obligations? In 
fact, in the German propositions it is a question 
of only the nominal and apparent sum of 30,000,- 
000,000 gold marks. The effective total would be 
as of July 1, 1927, and for the sum of only 
20,000,000,000. It is, then, a complete mora- 
torium of four and half years which Germany 
demands, as from Jan. 1, 1923, when the London 
schedule was put back into force by the Rep- 
aration Commission. The sum of 20,000,000,000, 


besides, would be considerably reduced, since up 


to July 1, 1927, interest would be taken from the 
product of loans. ‘On a 5 per cent. discount basis 
the present value of 20,000,000,000 falls to 15,- 
$20,000,000. 


“These imprecise proposals are accompanied by 


reservations which would permit putting every- 
thing in question within several months. The 
German Government does not even guarantee that 
the twenty billions or the smaller sum which it 
actually offers will be really paid at the indicated 
date. * * * Such provisions render impossi- 
ble a serious estimate of the real value of the 
offer. Besides, the French and Belgian Govern- 
ments agreed at the Paris Conference to put 
aside the idea of turning over the work of the 
Reparation Commission to international commis- 
sions, committees of international business men 
or arbitral tribunals. * * * 


“The German Government declares itself ready 
to furnish guarantees for the payments in money 
and in kind which it offers today and which 
constitute purely and simply an enormous diminu- 
tion of its former promises. But on the subject 
of these guarantees it contents itself with giving 
the vaguest and most obscure ideas * * * 
Just as vague and just as illusory are the indica- 
tions given by the German Government on the 
guarantees of security it says it is ready to offer 
France. * * * As a general proposition Bel- 
gium and the French Government have always 
been favorable ‘to pacific international _ pro- 
cedure’ and ‘to agreements guaranteeing peace 
on the basis of reciprocity.’ But the Treaty of 
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Versailles is an agreement for guaranteeing peace 
which reposes on reciprocity. However, the Ger- 
man Government today deals chiefly with the 
principal clauses it contains. In this order of 
ideas, as in that of reparations, France and Bel- 
gium will not content themselves with fresh Ger- 
man declarations; they want certitudes. 


“In exchange for proposals in part unaccep- 
table, in part insufficient, the German Govern- 
ment pretends that ‘the basis of negotiations 
ought to be that the status quo ante be estab- 
lished with the shortest delay” * * * Thus, 
during four and a half years—that is to say, 
during the period when the French and Belgian 
Governments have the greatest need of receiving 
payment in kind and in money to pay for the 
restoration of the devastated regions—they shall 
both wait patiently, without pledges or guaran- 
tees, until it pleases the German Government io 
take the measures which it sees fit, to offer 
them an undetermined or indefinite amount, and 
that they ought to get out of the Ruhr, where 
they went only to have in their grasp the guar- 
antees and the pledges to which they had a 
right and which were refused them. The Bel- 
gian Government and the French Government 
have decided that they will withdraw from the 
occupied territories only in proportion to the 
payments made. They find nothing to change 
in this resolution, They cannot besides help re- 
marking that the German note from one end to 
the other is only a thinly veiled expression of 
systematic revolt against the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, 

“If it could be taken into consideration, it 
would lead surely to the total and definite de- 
struction of this treaty, to the necessity of nego- 
tiating another and to the moral, economic, po- 
litical and military revenge of Germany. On 
the morrow of the day when the conference of 
Ambassadors had once more declared unani- 
mously that Germany was not fulfilling her dis- 
armament obligations France and_ Belgium 
would have to renounce the pacific sanctions 
Germany forced them to take. Germany would 
be liberated of the expenses which she says 
are weighing her down and which she calls un- 
productive, which appears to mean that she. re- 
fers to troops of occupation, and that she 
wishes to deprive Belgium and France of the 
one solid guarantee which assures their security 
and the respect of the treaty. 

“The Interallied High Commission would be 
disavowed and suppressed, or reduced to helpless- 
ness. Germany would be freed of what she calls 
the political and economic hindrances of the 
treaty. The Allies would have to give her imme- 
diately the benefit of the most favored nation 
clause, which would permit her to profit by the 
ruin which she caused in Belgium and France, 
to assure rapidly her industrial superiority over 
the countries which she ravaged. The question 
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of reparatiun would be submitted not, as the 
treaty provided, to.the commission whose decis- 
ions Germany engaged to observe, but to an in- 
ternational commission. Belgium and _ France 
would have to abandon their guarantees. They 
would have to remain exposed to the violence of 
the agents of the German Government. And in 
return for all these sacrifices they would receive 
once more some words on paper. The German 
Government, if it will think twice, will not be 
astonished that they refuse such a bargain.” 


Wuat France Has ADVANCED ON GERMANY’S 
ACCOUNT 


In a reply to a request for details of the 100,- 
000,000,000 francs which M. Poincaré said in his 
reply France had advanced for the account of 
Germany, the French Foreign Office on May 8 
stated that up to the end of 1922 France’s ex- 
penditures for charges placed upon Germany by 
the Treaty of Versailles amounted to 95,000,000,- 
000 francs. The 1923 expenditures were calcu- 
lated between 11,000,000,000 and 14,000,000,000, 
of which, it was said, enough had been advanced 
to the devastated regions to bring the total to 
something above the 100,000,000,000 francs men- 
tioned. 

According to the statements of the French 
Foreign Office the expenditures of the French 
Government for reconstruction work up to the end 
of 1922 totaled 54,050,000,000 francs and expen- 
ditures for pension charges totaled 31,600,000,000. 
These added together made 85,650,000,000 francs, 
which plus about: 9,000,000,000 interest on this 
money borrowed by the Government from the 
French people made the total approximately 95,- 
000,000,000. 

Disbursements for reconstruction fell under the 
following heads: 

Buildings and equipment, 41,354,948,000 francs. 

Interest, 1,200,000,000 francs. 

Special aid, 1,300,000,000 francs. 

Public works, including railroads, telegraphs 
and telephones, 7,195,052,000 francs. 

Reorganization of public works, 2,200,000,000 
francs. 


Costs of administration, 800,000,000 francs. 


These figures did not include expenditures of 
800,000,000 francs for the reconstruction of Al- 
sace-Lorraine, which the treaty did not bind Ger- 
many to pay. 

It was estimated by the French Government 
that it. would require 48,000,000,000 francs more 
to complete the work of repairing the devastated 
régions, thus making the total for reconstruc- 
tion, not counting pensions, over 100,000,000,000 
francs paper, or 28,000,000,000 gold marks, 


The annoyance with which the British Gov- 
ernment viewed the separate Franco-Belgian note 
was given deliberate and formal expression in 


the form of identical written statements which 
were read on May 8 in the House of Lords by 
Lord Curzon and in the House of Commons by 
Chancellor of Exchequer Stanley Baldwin. The 
text of the statement read: 


“A German note, which has already appeared 
in the press, was handed by the German Ambas- 
sador to the Foreign Secretary on the afternoon 
of May 2. It was a note addressed, not merely 
to the French and Belgian Governments, but to 
the principal allied powers. As such, it was the 
view of his Majesty’s Government that the best 
and most natural course of procedure would be 
to return a concerted reply from the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France, Italy and Bel- 
gium; more so as the German note was in re- 
sponse to a suggestion which had been made to 
them publicly and officially by the Foreign Min- 
ister of the British Government and as the prob- 
lem involved, namely, that of reparations, was 
one in which the allied powers, and not merely 
France and Belgium alone, are deeply con- 
cerned. 

“Nor, in the opinion of his Majesty's Gov- 
ernment, need any insuperable difficulty have 
been experienced in drawing up a collective re- 
ply, reserving for separate treatment by the 
French and Belgian Governments, if they so 
desired, questions arising directly out of the re- 
cent occupation of German territory by their 
military forces. 

“His Majesty’s Government have reason to 
believe that some of these views were shared 
by some of their allies, and were quite pre- 
pared to make proposals to this effect, having 
already communicated their general idea to the 
allied Governments, when they were officially 
informed that the French and Belgian Govern- 
ments had already drawn up a joint official re- 
ply from themselves alone, the text of which 
was communicated to his Majesty's Govern- 
ment on Saturday afternoon, with the informa- 
tion that it would be presented twenty-four 
hours later to the German Ambassauor. 


“His Majesty's Government regretted what 
appeared to them to be the unnecessary pre- 
cipitancy of this step, as well as the loss of an 
opportunity which, in their opinion, had been 
presented of once more testifying, by joint com- 
munication, to the solidarity of the allied en- 
tente. They do not, however, feel dispensed 
from the obligation of stating their own views 
in reply to the German note, and this they pro- 
pose, with the least possible delay, to do.” 


Tue British Rerty to GERMANY 


The text of the British Government’s reply to 
Germany, which was signed by Lord Curzon and 
made public on May 13, read: 

“* * * JT cannot conceal from your Excel- 
lency that the proposals of your Government 
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come as a great disappointment, and that the 
unfavorable impression they made on his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, as well as on their allies, is 
one which, in my opinion, the German Govern- 
ment might and ought to tave foreseen and 
therefore guarded against. 

“The proposals are far from corresponding, 
either in form or in substance, to what his 
Majesty’s Government might reasonably have ex- 
pected would be made in answer to the advice 
I on more than one occasion ventured to convey 
to the German Government through your Ex- 
cellency, and to the more direct indication to 
them in the speech referred to. 

“The main grounds for this legitimate dis- 
appointment are the following: 

“First. The German Government offer in total 
payment of their acknowledged debt a sum which, 
falling far below the moderate amount forming 
the basis of the British scheme submitted to the 
Paris conference in January last, must have been 
known in advance to be altogether unacceptable 
to the Allied Governments. Furthermore, pay- 
ment of even this inadequate sum is made de- 
pendent on a series of international loans, the 
success of which in the conditions predicated must 
be largely speculative. So much so that the 
scheme proposed by the German Government 
actually contains provisions dealing with the con- 
tingency of the loans not materializing. More- 
over, the arrangements proposed under this head 
involve financial conditions less burdensome to 
Germany than if the loans were to be successful, 
so no real incentive thereby is held out for her 
to attempt to raise them. 

“Second. The failure of the German reply 
to indicate with greater precision the nature of 
the guarantees they are disposed to offer is more 
particularly to be regretted. * * * 

“If Germany did intend to open the way to 
an effectual and speedy solution of the problem 
the failure to settle which is gravely disturbing 
the political and economic condition of Europe, 
and, indeed, the whole world, then it seems un- 
fortunate that she should not have shown keener 
appreciation of the lines on which alone can any 
such settlement be sought. 

“Tis Majesty’s Government are persuaded that 
in her own interest Germany will see the advan- 
tage of displaying a greater readiness to grapple 
with the realities of the case, and, discarding all 
irrelevant or controversial issues, will proceed 
to reconsider or expand their proposals in such 
a way as to convert them into a feasible basis 
for further discussion. 

“In such a discussion his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will, at a suitable moment, be ready to take 
part by the side of its allies, with whom they 
share a practical interest in this question, which 
they have no intention to abandon, as well as a 


desire to terminate a situation of international 
peril. 
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“But they cannot conceal from the German 
Government that the first step forward to a 
realization of any such hope must be recognition 
by Germany that a contribution much more seri- 
ous and much more precise is required than any 
which yet has been forthcoming.” 


ITALy’s READINESS TO AID A GENERAL SETTLEMENT 


The Italian reply, which was issued on the 
same date as the British reply, began by ex- 
pressing disappointment over the proposals con- 
tained in the German note, and went on to say: 

“As is proved in several official manifesta- 
tions and explicit documents of the Royal Gov- 
ernment, Italy is disposed to bear her share of 
sacrifices in order to insure a general economic 
settlement, but she cannot agree to the imposi- 
tion of such sacrifices as are beyond her reason- 
able capacity. * * * 

“The German Government knows that the 
Italian Government, to its intense regret, was 
ebliged to reject the scheme for the settlement 
of reparations propounded by the British Gov- 
ernment at the Paris conference because, although 
inspired by elevated aims, Mr. Bonar Law’s 
memorandum did not seem sufficiently to take 
into account the irreducible requirements of 
Italy. Considering this immediate precedent, it 
is with a feeling of legitimate astonishment that 
the Italian Government observes that the German 
memorandum of May 2 is far below the proposals 
contained in the British Government’s scheme. 


“ Apart from the fact that the sum fixed for 
reparations is manifestly much inferior to any 
figure, however small, that might reasonably have 
been expected, an international loan whereby 
payment of that sum would be wholly covered 
is only indicated, without necessary details and 
without its being specified what adequate dis- 
positions would be taken for placing it and for 
its success. In addition, there are no concrete 
indications as to guarantees and pledges, and 
no assurance that they would be properly fur- 
nished. * * * 

“In view of a general settlement, such insuf- 
ficiency is a cause of regret to the Royal Govern- 
ment because of the delay and the detriment to 
all and any progress toward a solution of the 
problem, and because it may strengthen the 
opinion which finds certain credit, that is to say, 
that Germany influences certain internal political 
currents and seeks to escape the accomplishment 
of her just obligations.” 


Krupp Directors SENTENCED 


Charged before the court-martial of the 77th 
French Infantry Division at Werden for being 
responsible for the riotous demonstration at the 
Krupp works at Essen on March 31, the head of 
the firm and a number of directors and managers 
were found guilty and sentenced as follows: 
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Baron Krupp von Bohlen und Hatbach, fifteen 
years’ imprisonment and a fine of 100,000,000 
marks (about $2,725); Director Bruhr, ten years 
in prison and 100,000,000 marks fine; Directors 
Hartwig and O6esterlen, fifteen years in prison 
and 100,000,000 marks fine; Directors Beuer, 
Schripter, Kreple and Kuntz, who fled from the 
occupied districts, twenty years’ imprisonment 
and 10,000,000 marks fine; Herr Gross, chief of 
apprentices, ten years’ imprisonment and 50,000,- 
000 marks fine; Herr Muller, six months’ im- 
prisonment; three motorcycle thieves, two months’ 
imprisonment, 


THe SARRE VALLEY CONTROVERSY 


The controversy over allegedly repressive meas- 
ures instituted in the Sarre Valley by M. Rault 
of France, President of the League of Nations 
Governing Commission, ended April 23 in a sort 
of truce. The League Council recognized that 
abnormal conditions might require strenuous 
measures, but hoped that such might soon ‘be 
abandoned. M. Rault was pledged to moderate 
enforcement of his regulations. At that time, he 
said, 72,000 coal miners of the valley had been 
on strike eight weeks, and there were 300,000 
unemployed persons. 


In the House of Commons on May 10, the vote 
on appropriations for the Foreign Office was 
made the occasion for a fresh debate on the sit- 
uation in the Ruhr Valley. Sir John Simon 
opened the debate with a reference to a “ very 
grave and urgent matter” connected with the 


neighboring district of the Sarre Basin. This 
was the promulgation by the governing commis- 
sion of that area of a decree which, declared 
Sir John, was a “most astounding abuse of legis- 
lative power.” This decree imposed penalties 
of imprisonment and fine for certain offenses, 
one of which was the crime, “in public or at a 
meeting,” of casting discredit on the Treaty of 
Versailles. Edward Wood, President of the 
Board of Education, who presided over the 
Council of the League of Nations at Geneva in 
April, followed with a speech in which he de- 
scribed how the news of the Sarre decree had 
reached the British Foreign Office on March 
27, how he had, by instructions, brought it be- 
fore the League Council at Geneva, how he had 
been advised that the decree did not introduce 
any modifications in existing law and was there- 
fore not illegal, and how the Chairman of the 
Sarre Commission justified it on the’ ground 
that it was adopted to meet exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Asquith condemned J this 
“monstrous and ridiculous decree,” for the like 
of which “one might ransack the annals of 
despotism in the worst days of Russia’s oppres- 
sion of Finland without finding a more mon- 
strous specimen of despotic ‘legislation or one 
more suppressive of ordinary elementary rights 
of free citizenship. It was a flagrant illegality, 
a complete revolutionary reversal of the element- 
ary principles of civil and criminal law as recog: 
nized in all democratic countries.” Lord Robert 
Cecil said that the decree “was worthy of mili- 
tarism at its worst.” 


THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE RESUMED 


was resumed at Lausanne, Switzerland, on 
April 22. 

The first effort toward a Turkish peace treaty 
had been the Tre . of Sévres, drafted at the 
Paris Peace Conference and nullified by the 
Turkish victory over the Greeks. In the second 
effort last Winter at Lausanne, the Allies and 
Turks could not agree and went home. But the 
April resumption of the Lausanne Conference, 
with a large part of the work of the first Lau- 
sanne Conference standing valid, seemed encour- 
aging. This conference started with the Straits 
régime agreed upon, the home for Armenians 
abandoned, and the boundary questions largely 
settled. The new negotiations have to do with 
financial and economic affairs, the Turks seek- 
ing to rid themselves of old commitments and 
obligations dating from the Ottoman Empire 
régime, and the Allies trying to salvage as much 
as possible of their interests in Anatolia. 

The Ottoman debt and the question of conces- 


a second Near East Peace Conference 


sions were the two principal matters in dispute. 
Just prior to the second Lausanne Conference, 
the Turks had ratified a concession granted to 
the American syndicate headed by Rear Admiral 
Colby Chester, 1etired, for building half a billion 
dollars’ worth of railroads, for the operation of 
oilfields, for erecting a magnificent capital city 
in the Anatolian desert, and for selling harvest- 
ing machinery. This concession was ratified in 
despite of French rights acquired and paid for 
in 1914, and included in the Chester grants. 
These grants also included oil rights in Mosul, 
Mesopotamia, at present in British possession and 
awaiting adjustment by separate negotiations be- 
tween Great Britain and Turkey.* 


The confident at.itude of the Turks when the 
conference re-opened was inspired by their belief 
that because the Angora Assembly had _ voted 


*See the article by Henry Woodhouse 
Chester Concession as an aid to New Turkey ”; 
also the text of the Chester concession, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 
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an American group of financiers extensive con- 
cessions, the United States Government would 
give strong support to Turkey. Mr. Grew, Min- 
ister to Switzerland, and American representative 
at the conference, told General Pellé, the French 
delegate, however, at the outset that the Amer- 
ican State Department “will support no claims 
which abrogate the acquired rights of other 
nationals.” 

The way to the new conference had been 
paved, and the door of peace kept open by the 
identic notes sent in March by the Foreign 
Ministers of England, France and Italy, and by 
the Japanese Ambassador in London on behalf 
of his Government, to Ismet Pasha, the Turkish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs (who again repre- 
sents Turkey at Lausanne), in reply to his com- 
munication of March 8, containing counter pro- 
posals. The allied powers promised as much 
of the coveted reciprocity treatment and other 
benefits as might be considered practicable. 

At the first session in the Hotel Chateau, 
April 22, Minister Grew, head of the American 
delegation, read a statement repeating declara- 
tions made by Ambassador Child at the first 
Lausanne Conference in November. He said that 
the United States, not having been at war with 
Turkey, would take no part in making the treaty, 
but that if American interests became involved 
American diplomats would retain the right to de- 
part from the réle of observers and speak for 
their Government. 

‘Committees were then appointed. The first 
of the three committees devoted itself to the 
consideration of general matters, under the Presi- 
dency of Sir Horace Rumbold, the head of the 
British delegation; the second committee to con- 
sideration of financial questions, headed by Gen- 
eral Pellé of France; and the third to economic 
problems, under G. C. Montagna, head of the 
Italian delegation. 

After the formation of the committees, the 
heads of the British, French, Italian and Japanese 
delegations held a separate meeting to agree on 
a united policy in dealing with the Turks. It 
developed that the Turks had brought no copies 
of the Chester concession with them, regarding it 
as purely a private matter between Admiral Ches- 
ter and the Turkish Government. If the British 
or French concessionaries felt that it infringed 
their rights, the Turkish spokesmen said, they 
could apply to the Turkish courts. They thus 
served notice that the interallied Consular courts 
had been superseded, and that the capitulations 
were no longer in force. 

The Turks demanded, at the session held on 
Aprile 24, that the day and hour of the evacuation 
of Constantinople and Chanak be set. Ismet 
Pasha proposed that as soon as the treaty should 
be ratified by the Angora Assembly, the French 
and British should withdraw their troops. 

Sir Horace Rumbold replied that the proposal 
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was superfluous, because the principle of the 
evacuation of Constantinople and Chanak had al- 
ready been adopted, and that was as far as the 
treaty need go. General Pellé declared that’ the 
Freneh and English could take no action as a 
result of the treaty until it had been ratified by 
their Governments. The Allies hold that the 
treaty becomes effective only when ratified by 
the Turkish, French, British and Italian Govern- 
ments. Ismet Pasha said he would not insist on 
the details of his proposal, but would insist that 
it be established beforehand just when the Allies 
should evacuate Constantinople and Chanak. 


Ismet also reiterated the demand to have writ- 
ten into the treaty the provisions agreed to 
between Angora and the French in 1921, fix- 
ing the border between Turkey and Syria, even 
after General Pellé objected that this was a 
special question of. interest to only Turkey and 
France. Though neither Angora nor Paris has 
ratified the 1921 treaty, it was made plain that 
the Turks desired to get its validity established 
because part of it pledges French support to the 
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Turkish demand for abolition of the capitu- 
lations. 

At the beginning of the financial negotia- 
tions experts were appointed to work out the 
partition of the twenty-six Ottoman debts among 
Turkey and the eight nations who have received 
territory from the old Ottoman Empire. The 
Allies rejected the Turkish proposal that these 
territories stand responsible for redeeming a 
part of the Turkish paper money issues. Con- 
testing the Turkish theory that the paper money 
constituted a loan, to be apportioned like other 
loans, the Allies replied that if it constituted 
any loan, it was a war loan for which the lib- 
erated territories should not be held respon- 
sible. 


The question of capitulations arose at the 
session of April 24. The Allies held that the 
capitulations would be abolished only on ratifi- 
cation of the peace treaty, and asked that the 
Turks remit taxes levied since 1914 on allied 
property that was tax exempt under the capitu- 
lations. This the Turks refused on the ground 
that no capitulations had existed in Turkey 
for nine years. Mr. Hughes had held at the 
time of the first Lausanne Conference that 
the United States had not abrogated the capitu- 
lations and still possessed certain rights in Tur- 
key which might be exchanged on agreement 
for compensating guarantees. The Allies at the 
April 24 session agreed with him, but found 
that Turkey had torn up the capitulation trea- 
ties and would say no more about them. All 
foreign enterprises must be operated in Turkey 
as Turkish enterprises. The Turks remained 
unconciliatory and offered counter-proposals for 
almost every one of the financial and economic 
provisions of the allied treaty project, showing 
little disposition to make concessions anywhere, 
even wishing to change parts of the treaty af- 
fecting Turkish territory that had been consid- 
ered agreed upon. Thereupon Sit Horace Rum- 
bold firmly stated that Great Britain would ac- 
cept no change in the territorial decisions of 
the first Lausanne Conference. 


At this session Ismet Pasha demanded that 
the Russians be invited to the conference to dis- 
cuss any possible changes in the Straits régime 
and to sign the final treaty. Russia had not 
been invited. M. Chicherin had applied for an 
invitation, but the allied powers had replied in 
a polite note that none of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed would be of concern to Russia except the 
Siraits; that he had refused to sign the Straits 
provisions, though all the other powers had 
signed them, but that if he wished to come at 
any time to Lausanne to sign them the way would 
he open. It was announced on April 24 that 
Russia would send M. Vorovsky as an unofficial 
observer. M. Vorovsky came later and made him- 
self offensive to the Allies by posing as a full- 
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fledged delegate, until the Swiss Government in- 
vited him to leave the country because he got his 
visa by deception. He was assassinated on 
May 10, for personal reasons, by a Swiss named 
Conradi, who had served under Denikin. The 
episode caused great wrath at Moscow, which 
accused the Swiss Government and Allies of 
“tacit complicity,” and held indignation meetings 
and demonstrations. 

Meanwhile, the massing of Turkish troops on 
the Syrian frontier was causing anxiety in France, 
which had replaced General Gouraud with Gen- 
eral Weygand. Peace seemed as far off as ever 
on April 29. General Pellé returned from Paris 
the next day to tell the Turks that France would 
send reinforcements to General Weygand in 
Syria in case of further concentration of Turkish 
troops on the Syrian frontier. This would bring 
the French forces in Syria from 35,000 to 55,000, 
besides 3,000 in Constantinople, where the British 
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had 25,000 men, besides other troops in Iraq, all 
superior in equipment to the more numerous 
Turkish: forces. 


An impasse seemed to have been reached on 
May 1. When the Allies accepted the principle 
of abolition of the capitulations, they sought com- 
pensating guarantees for their nationals in Tur- 
key, alleging that for centuries they had learned 
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that foreigners could not do business without pro- 
tection. Though little was left of the Allies’ pro- 
proposals after constant whittling down, 
the Turks refused all guarantees. They demanded 
that all enterprises be Turkish, whether the 
majority capital be foreign- or not, and insisted 
on complete surrender of economic capitulation 
rights. They would control practice of the liberal 
professions and immigration, so that foreigners 
could not freely go and come as under the capit- 
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ulations. All institutions of an educational, chari- 
table or religious nature, French, English and 
Italian, that had existed before 1914 must em- 
ploy Turkish teachers in case they were allowed 
to remain. The Turks were bent on starting the 
foreigners’ standing in Turkey on an entirely 
new basis. The whole question was referred 
back to experts to draft a formula which might 
be acceptable to both sides. 


The same day the French again warned the 
Turks they would send reinforcements to General 
Weygand in Syria. On May 5 Ismet Pasha wired 
repeatedly to Angora in an effort to get satisfac- 
tory answers from Kemal Pasha to the French 
demand for withdrawal of Turkish troops from 
the Syrian border, but was unsuccessful. In the 
course of the week Kemal’s review of his army 
added to the alarm, though on May 5, Adnan 
Bey, Nationalist Governor of Constantinople, had 
assured the acting French High Commissioner 
there that Turkey was demobilizing. 


Minister Grew on May 4-5 caused some stir 
by declaring that his Government would reserve 
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the right to make a statement with regard to 
American institutions in Turkey, Sir Horace Rum- 
bold was anxious not to have such a statement 
appear as a criticism of allied action. 

Venizelos, the chief delegate of Greece, on May 
5 warned the allied chiefs that Greece would 
refuse to pay reparations, would reserve the right 
to punish her defeated Generals, and would not 
extend amnesty to military offenders. 

The conference decided that the Turks should 
abandon their claim to the right to collect taxes 
from foreign firms for the period since 1914, and 
that future taxation would be determined by 
treaty. 
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The assassination of M. Vorovsky, head of the 
self-invited Russian delegation, on May 10 cre- 
ated a sensation, and aroused a feeling of ex- 
treme nervousness among the delegates to the 
conference. A full account of the tragedy will be 
found under the article on Russia. On May 11 
M. Venizelos clashed with the Turks over the 
question of liquidating Turkish property in 
Greece. No settlement was in sight, and it was 
feared that the dragging out of the conference 
would give rise to new complications. The dis- 
cussions were continuing at the time these pages 
went to press. 


RESULTS OF THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS 


HE Fifth Pan-American Conference, which 
opened in Santiago, Chile, on March 25, 
closed its deliberations on May 4, 1923. 

No decision was reached on any of the principal 
subjects proposed for discussion. The _ sov- 
ereign status of each participating State, making 
it impossible to take any resolution without unani- 
mous consent, prevented the solution of any ques- 
tion involving matters in which opposed points of 
view and conflicting interests were involved. Thus 
is explained the failure of the disarmament pro- 
pesal made by Chile; of the plan for a Latin- 
American League, originated by Uruguay, but 
not even discussed; and of the momentous arbi- 
tration question. 

The proposal for a gradual reduction in arma- 
ments in Latin America, advanced by Senor 
Jiuneus, the Chilean Chairman of the Armament 
Committee, precipitated from the start a conflict 
of views between Argentina and Brazil. The lat- 
ter country assumed the attitude that all discus- 
sion on this subject should first be restricted to 
a private conversation among the three South 
American powers known as the A B C, while 
Argentina expressed frankly the sentiment that 
the country would not tolerate any suggestion 1n- 
volving a position of inferiority for Argentina in 
the allotment of armies and navies. A compro- 
smise proposed by the head of the Chilean dele- 
gation did not meet with the approval of either 
party. The United States delegates observed all 
through the debate a neutral attitude. 

The report of Chairman Huneus of the Arma- 
ment Committee was generally considered both 
timid and vague. When the discussion turned 
upon the matter of suppressing the more ruthless 
means of warfare, the representatives of small 
nations, or of countries without sea power, such 
as Colombia and Costa Rica, protested, declaring 
that such types of defense as the submarine were 
the only ones possible for a country with limited 
financial and military powers. The Political 
Committee arrived at a somewhat platonic con- 
clusion when it proposed and passed a motion in 


the spirit of the Bryan arbitration treaties, pro- 
viding for a prudential term for discussion be- 
fore one Latin-American country should take re 
course to war measures against a sister nation. 
The motions against the use of poisonous gases 
and against attacks from the air upon cities not 
defended with forts were also approved. 

A controversy was raised by the proposal pre- 
sented by Costa Rica that representation on the 
Board of the Pan-American Union in Washing- 
ton should be entirely unrelated to the diplomatic 
representation any Latin-American country might 
cr might not have credited to the Government of 
the United States. The American delegation ob- 
jected. Cuba offered as a substitute the formula 
that the Chairmanship of the Board be made elec- 
tive instead of permanent, which practically 
amounts to the ex-officio appointment of. the 
Secretary of State. The majority report was pre- 
sented by the United States, Brazilian and 
Chilean delegations. 

At this point of the discussion the report that 
Washington was preparing to recognize the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico came as a decidedly improv- 
ing factor in the spirit of the conference. The 
European press, especially the French press, 
praised the attitude of Argentina, as the most in- 
dependent of all of the larger countries repre- 
sented at the conference. The Havana news- 
paper El Mundo went so far as to charge that 
the meeting was entirely under the control of the 
United States. 

The American delegation recommended that 
The Hague convention on the prohibition of the 
drug traffic be adopted by the conference. The 
motion was unanimously approved. The protec- 
tion of trademarks also met with the approval of 
the assembly. A representative from Haiti circu- 
lated among the Latin-American delegates a pam- 
phlet in which they were asked to act to pre- 
vent the United States from accomplishing the 
annexation of the negro republic. 

Among the measures recommended for discus- 
sion in future conferences was a project pre- 
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sented by the Chilean Chairman of the Labor 
Committee, in which the delegates were asked to 
promote in their respective countries the study of 
social legislation, the protection of child and 
female labor, the prevention of the occupational 
diseases, and the general improvement of work- 
ing and salary conditions. The plan also recom- 
mended better legislation for protecting labor 
contracts, the development of workingmen’s 


THE UNITED STATES 


N a speech before The Associated Press at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on 


April 24, President Harding firmly reiterated - 


his advocacy of the United States joining the 
International Court of Justice and defied those 
of his critics who contend that his position is 
likely to split the Republican Party. He de- 
clared that the issue was not a menace to party 
unity, that it did not involve foreign political 
entanglements, and that it was not a step toward 
entering the League of Nations. 


He unequivocally stated his opposition to the 
League, and asserted that the United States 
would not enter it by any indirect method. He 
explained his reasons for supporting the World 
Court, basing his argument on the Republican 
Party platforms as far back as 1904, and demand- 
ing that the party keep faith by living up to 
its pledges. He analyzed the arguments for and 
against the World Court, and answered those who 
saw danger of British influence in it. 

In addition to his statements on the World 
Court and the League the President spoke on 
several other topics. In answer to the criti- 
cism that the country needs a strong man in 
the White House to make Congress do its 
bidding, he said that conditions have changed, 
and that governmental effectiveness was no 
longer influenced by Presidential personality. 
He also spoke rather sorrowfully of the drift 
away from the representative system of govern- 
ment and from the party system toward pure 
democracy, adding that “no pure democracy ever 
long survived.” 

He struck a note of optimism in treating of our 
relations with Mexico, saying that our difficulties 
with that country are rapidly nearing solution. 
He came out emphatically for keeping at the task 
of building up a great American merchant ma- 
rine, and asserted that if the Government could 
not sell its ships it would operate them, and 
“operate aggressively.” 


Sate oF SurRPLUS ARMS BANNED 


Some months ago the President directed that 
no American guns, weapons or other war mate- 
rial be sold to any foreign power. He has now 
prohibited the sale of guns or other material of 








houses and the insurance and saving systems. 
It is expected that the next Latin-American 
conference will meet in Havana in 1925. In the 
meantime, it is said that President Alessandri will 
invite the Presidents of Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay to meet with him at Montevideo for 
further discussion of the abortive disarmament 
plan, suggested by the Chilean Government for 
discussion by the conference. 







war to any American citizens unless guarantees 
are given that such supplies are not to be trans- 
ferred to any foreign power. 

The War Department, in particular, has a large 
stock of surplus rifles which have been sought 
by various foreign nations. One of the Balkan 
nations sounded officials some months ago to 
ascertain whether the United States would sell its 
rifles. President Harding directed that the 
negotiating agents be informed that none of these 
guns was for sale. 

Secretary Weeks recently asked the President 
for further advice in this matter, with the result: 
that the President sent to the Secretary on April 
24 a letter in which he said: “I hope it will be 
the policy of the War Department not only to 
make no sales of war equipment to any foreign 
power, but that you will go further and make 
certain that public sales to our own citizens will 
be attended by proper guarantees that such sup- 
plies are not to be transferred to any foreign 
power.. 

“I would gladly wave aside any financial ad- 
vantage that might attend such sales to make 
sure that none of our surplus equipment is em- 
ployed in encouraging warfare in any place in the 
world. I am writing a similar note to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and shall confidently expect the 
co-operation of both departments in adhering to 
this policy.” 

President Harding is known to regard his de- 
cision as one cf the important ones of his Ad- 
ministration. 


Arr DEFENSE VITAL 


The value of aircraft for coast defense pur« 
poses when used with coast artillery weapons was 
demonstrated in joint exercises recently held at 
Fort Monroe by the Coast Artillery and Air Ser- 
vice forces of the regular army. The special 
board which observed them submitted to the Sec- 
retary of War a report in which, among other 
things, it asserts -hat artillery fire can be satis- 
factorily conducted by the use of airplane data 
alone, when visibility from shore stations is in- 
terfered with by any cause, provided two-way 
radio communication is assured. 


Secretary Work on April 24 threw open 275,000 
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Former Secretary of the Interior, 
selected as one of the two represen- 
tatives of the United ‘States to nego- 
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acres of public land in Western States for entry 
by former service men. The tracts, comprising 
the largest areas offered for homesteading by the 
Interior Departinent during the last two years, 
are 222.000 acres in Owyhee County, Idaho; 

4.000 acres in Beaverhead County, Montana; 
18,900 acres in Elko and Eureka Counties, Ne- 
vada: 5,500 acres in Rio Arriba County, New 
Mexico, and 4,600 acres in Mesa County, Colo- 
rado. 

On May 3 Secretary Work made another large 
tract of public land available to ex-service men 
for homesteading, covering an area of approxi- 
mately 220,569 acres in Coos and Douglas Coun- 
ties in Western Oregon. . The land was originally 
contained in the Oregon and California Railroad 
and the Coos Bay wagon road land grants, title 
to which had been restored to the Government. 

The plans of the Interior Department call for 
the printing and distribution of a complete list 
of these lands by the General Land Office at 
Washington and the local land offices at Rose- 
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burg, Portland nd Lakeview, Oregon, where 
World War veter ns may file their entries, the 
exact dates to be announced later. The land 
offered is classified as agricultural, but covered 
for the most part with timber, which ranges from 
scattered trees to heavier growth. Ex-service men 
will have ninety-one days in which to file upon 
the land, after which it will be thrown open to 
the general public. Entries will be restricted to 
160 acres. 


Navy Drops Pian To Exevate Guns 


The Harding Administration, it was announced 
on April 26, had abandoned the idea for the 
present of modernizing battleships in the fleet 
through the elevation of their guns. The Con- 
gressional appropriation of $6,500,000, made at 
the last session, for elevating the guns of thirteen 
of the dreadnoughts whose weapons are not 
capable of high-angle fire will not be expended 
unless Congress gives further directions in the 
case. Secretary of the Navy Denby announced 
that the gun elevation controversy had been set- 
tled along these lines and that the decision had 
the approval of President Harding. 

Since the return of Secretary Denby from 
Panama the question of gun elevation has re- 
ceived close consideration from the President and 
members of his Cabinet. After careful study of 
the problem in all its aspects it has been decided 
that the interests of the ‘navy will not suffer 
through the postponement of the use of the funds 
appropriated by Congress for elevation. 


No Present CHANGE IN TARIFF 


It was announced on May 7 that the Tariff 
Commission had been cautioned by President 
Harding “ not to throw a monkey wrench into the 
machinery ” in its administration of the flexible 
provisions of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law, 
under which the President is authorized to lower 
or increase rates as occasion may demand. 

Very cogent arguments must be brought, the 
President said, before he would concur in any 
decision of the commission to lower existing tar 
iff rates. Protection, he declared, was one of the 
reasons for the flexible provision, and reductions 
were to be made only when the rates are exces: 
sive. 

The President expressed his views to a delega- 
tion representing the Southern Tariff Association, 
with whom he conferred at the White House. 
The delegation was notable in that every man in 
it was a Democratic State officeholder in a cot- 
ton State. 


Necro Exopus ALARMS THE SoutTH 


A general movement of Southern negro farmers 
to Northern industrial centres, where high wages 
are obtainable, was indicated in a special survey 
of farming districts in the South conducted by the 
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Department of Agriculture and made public on 
April 22. Unprofitable cotton growing, due to 
boll-weevil conditions, unrest among returned 
negro troops, who experienced more attractive liv- 
ing conditions away from farms during and after 
the war, and the breakdown of the contract labor 
gystem, are cited in the report as contributory 
causes of the migration. Approximately 13 per 
cent., or 32,000 of the total number of negro 
farmhands in Georgia, are estimated to have 
moved North during the last twelve months, and 
the movement continues, although crops for the 
present season are already started. A large aban- 
donment of acreage is reported, and the labor 
shortage is expected to be a major factor in lim- 
iting acreage this season. The situation in 
Georgia is declared to be much worse than that 
prevailing generally. 

From South Carolina about 22,750 negro farm- 
ers, or about 3 per cent. of the total negro farm 
population, have departed. The movement from 
Florida is estimated at about 2 per cent. of 
negroes living in or near farming communities. 
Alabama reports that approximately 3% per cent. 
of its negro farmers have moved North since the 
last crop season. Arkansas shows a movement 
of about 15,000 negro farmers, or about.344 per 
cent. of the negro farm population. Movement 
from Kentucky has been very small, and from 
Missouri, North Carolina and Oklahoma no mi- 
gration is reported. Louisiana reports an exodus 
of about 1 per cent.; Tennessee about 4,500 negro 
farmers since April, 1922, while in Texas the 
farm labor situation apparently is not so serious 
as in the Eastern cotton-growing States. 


Miners Ask CLoseD SHOP 


Complete unionization of the bituminous indus- 
try and the abolition of “open shop” operations 
in West Virginia and other States would bring 
about cessation of strikes and elimination of coal 
shortages, officials of the United Mine Workers 
of America declared in arguments filed with the 
United States Coal Commission and made public 
on May 6. 

The arguments were prepared by William 
Green, International Secretary-Treasurer of the 
union, and Philip Murray, its Vice President, in 
response to the recently indicated desire of the 
commission for “constructive suggestions.” Mr. 
Murray in his statement declared that the com- 
mission “by an aggressive and fearless attitude 
can compose all differences which exist in the 
unorganized mining sections.” By guaranteeing 
the “right of workers to organize and bargain 
collectively,” through the United Mine Workers 
or other union systems, he said, miners would 
achieve “uniformity of wages and working con- 
ditions and regularity and continuity of employ- 
ment.” The union, he added, has no purpose 
of establishing revolutionary or worker control of 
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CHARLES BEECHER WARREN 


Former United States Ambassador to 

Japan, who has been appointed one 
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United States to negotiate a settle- 

ment with Mexico. He has a notable 
record as a jurist 


the mines, but does “ demand a voice in the con- 
trol of the coal industry.” 


Bureau FoR ContTROL oF Drucs 


Resolutions passed on Mav 4 by the National 
Anti-Narcotic Conference at Washington asked 
that Federal control of the drug traffic be 
divorced from the Prohibition Bureau. No reflec- 
tion upon Major Roy A. Haynes, Prohibition 
Commissioner, was intended, but the conference 
believed the work of enforcing the anti-drug laws 
could be better carried on separately. 


Another resolution passed requested larger ap- 
propriations for the Federal agencies combating 


the illegal use of drugs. The present appro- 
priation is $750,000, and there are only 163 
agents in the field. The conference held that 
fully $2,000,000 was required and that the field 
agents should be increased to 500. 
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Frederick A. Wallis, former Commissioner of 
Immigration at Ellis Island and now Commis- 
sioner of Correction of New York City, declared 
to the conference that the question of drug ad- 
diction was the greatest menace confronting 
civilization today. 


“Here are the appalling, almost unbelievable 
facts,” said Commissioner Wallis. “The amount 
of opium used by the leading nations of the 
world, according to latest available scientific 
statistics, is as follows: The annual per. capita 
consumption in Italy is one grain; in Germany, 
two grains; in England, three grains; in France, 
four grains. The United States, which does not 
grow one commercial poppy plant, used the enor- 
mous amount of thirty-six grains per capita per 
annum. Even in India, with all its opium 
antecedents, only twenty-seven grains are used. 
Furthermore, our consumption of opium is 
steadily on the increase, in spite of the Harrison 
Narcotic act, passed in 1914, which is conceded 
to be the most restrictive and punitive measure 
ever passed by any nation in the world.” 

Commissioner Wallis insisted that no one na- 
tion could cure itself of drug addiction, and sug- 
gested that the Government should break off 
diplomatic relations with any country which di- 
rectly or indirectly countenanced the continuance 
of the habit-forming drug traffic, and which 
declined to enter a world-wide agreement to sup- 
press the traffic. 


Lieuor Decisions BY SUPREME Court 


In an opinion handed down on April 30, the 
United States Supreme Court held that the Vol- 
stead Prohibition Enforcement Law did not ap- 
ply to American ships on the high seas, thus 
overturning the position assumed by the Gov- 
ernment on a ruling by Attorney General Daugh- 
erty. The Court held also that neither Amer- 
ican nor foreign ships could bring intoxicating 
beverages inside the territorial waters of the 
United States as ship stores or in bond or sealed. 


Seven of the nine Justices of the Court as- 
sented to the opinion. They were Chief Justice 
‘Taft and Associate Justices McKenna, Holmes, 
Van Devanter, Brandeis, Butler and Sanford. 
Two Justices, McReynolds and Sutherland, dis- 
sented. Justice Van Devanter delivered the 
majority opinion. 

The Court took occasion to pass upon an- 
other matter of intimate domestic concern. It 
held that if an individual carried liquor in the 
United States on his own person or in his own 
vehicle for his own use, this was transporta- 
tion within the meaning of the Volstead act, 
and therefore was forbidden. This appears to 
apply to the contention that the Volstead act 
cannot constitutionally or legally be extended to 
the search of private vehicles, carrying liquor 
for private use and not for sale. 


The Court indicated that its decision was 
based on the absence in the Volstead act of 
any prohibition of the transportation and sale 
of intoxicating beverages on American merchant 
ships, but it indicated with equal clearness that 
Congress had the right to make such prohibi- 
tion legal. 


Dry Sure Decision to Be ENFORCED 


It was announced by Attorney General Daugh- 
erty on May 1 that the decision of the Supreme 
Court prohibiting both American and foreign 
ships from buying liquor inside the three-mile 
limit would be strictly enforced at the end of a 
thirty-day period, when the Court’s mandate be- 
came effective. The Attorney General spent sev- 
eral hours studying the situation, and according 
to a statement from the Department of Justice, 
was said “to have reached the conclusion that 
several of the complex questions of the Prohibi- 
tion Law that were moot questions, in a measure, 
had been clarified considerably by the decision.” 
The Attorney General did not touch on the right 
of American ships to carry and sell liquors on 
the high seas other than to indicate inferentially 
that legislation correcting this would be _intro- 
duced at the next session of Congress. 

The decision provoked a prompt reaction in 
Great Britain and France. It was stated that an 
international conference of shipping men would 
probably be held in London or Paris to consider 
the Supreme Court decree. It was said in diplo- 
matic circles in Great Britain that the situation 
caused by the dry law provided excellent 
chances for compromise. The United States Gov- 
ernment is urging the British authorities to take 
unusual action to curb the liquor-running fleet, 
even though it is not breaking any British law, 
while on the other hand British ship owners re- 
garded the practical effects of the decision as in- 
flicting severe hardships on their vessels. It was 
suggested that these two situations might be set 
off against each other, and that out of the 
dilemma a solution might be reached. 


Limit LirteEv on Doctor’s Liquor 


Judge John C. Knox in the United States Dis- 
trict Court, on May 9, held void those provisions 
of the Volstead law which limit the amount of 
liquor a physician may prescribe for a patient to 
one pint in ten days. He declared in effect that 
it was for the attending physician, not Congress, 
to decide how much alcohol was needed as a 
medicine by a given patient in a given case. 

The decision of Judge Knox was handed down 
in an action brought against Government officials 
by Dr. Samuel W. Lambert, Dean Emeritus of 


the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Colum-: 


bia University, cn behalf of that part of the medi- 
cal profession which regards alcohol as a valua- 
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ble therapeutic agent. Judge Knox granted an 
injunction, pendente lite, restraining Edward C. 
Yellowley, who was Acting Federal Prohibition 
Director for New York when the action was 
started; David H. Blair, Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, and Wililam Hayward, United States 
Attorney, from interfering with Dr. Lambert in 
the exercise of his professional discretion as to 
the amount of liquor needed to cure his patients. 


“Werts” Win 1n New York 


‘through joint action of the Senate and Assem- 
bly, the Mullan-Gage State Prohibition Enforce- 
ment act will be wiped off the statute books if 
Governor Smith gives his approval to the Cuvil- 
lier bill, which passed the Senate on May 4 by a 
vote of 28 to 22, after having been approved in 
the Assembly by a bare constitutional majority 
of 76 votes earlier in the evening. 

Up to the time of its final passage the bill, 
which had been pending before the Legislature 
since the early days of the session and had been 
a storm‘centre since it was first introduced, had 
ups and downs which filled the hearts of “wet” 
legislators with anxiety until the gavel fell on the 
Lieutenant Governor’s desk in the Senate and 
he declared the Cuvillier bill duly passed. 

It will become a thirty-day bill, and undoubt- 
edly will be the subject of a new attack by the 
Anti-Saloon League and other “dry” advocates 
at a public hearing before the Governor. There 
is little doubt in the minds of persons close to 
Governor Smith that he will approve the meas- 
ure, 


RUTHENBERG CONVICTED OF SYNDICALISM 


Three hours and fifty minutes after State prose- 
cutors had told the jury at the trial at St. 
Joseph, Mich., on May 2, that it must con- 
vict Charles E. Ruthenberg to “preserve the 
safety of the greatest nation on God’s earth,” the 
jurors returned a verdict pronouncing Ruthenberg 
guilty of advocating criminal syndicalism. Judge 
White deferred sentence until June 4, pending 
an appeal of the case. Under the Michigan law 
the sentence may be for any term up to ten 
years, a $5,000 fine, or both. 

The verdict assured a retrial of William Z. 
Foster, the first defendant tried in the cases of 
the Reds arrested at the Communist convention. 

Ruthenberg refused to comment on the verdict. 
The jurors had little to say afterward, but public 
opinion was that the plea of Attorney Gore, local 
Prosecuting Attorney, following the argument of 
0. L. Smith, Assistant Attorney General, won the 
jury to the State’s side. 


Non-Stop Fiicut Across CONTINENT 


One of the greatest aviation feats of recent 
years was that which was completed on May 3, 
when the great army monoplane T-2, piloted by 
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MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 


President of the National Woman’s Party, 
who has announced that an _ unofficial 
congress, composed of women, will meet 
at Washington in December to discuss the 
same subjects as the Federal Congress. 
This parliament of women will occupy a 
building opposite the Capitol 


Lieutenant Oakley G. Kelly and Lieutenant John 
A. Macready, landed at San Diego, Cal., only 26 
hours 50 minutes 38 2-5 seconds from the time it 
had left Hempstead, L. I., on the day before. 

The distance covered is estimated at more than 
2,700 miles, a new non-stop flight record and 
about 1,000 miles longer than Captain Alcock’s 
and Lieutenant Brown’s flight across the Atlantic 
in 1919. A speed of more than 100 miles an 
hour was maintained in this first non-stop trans- 
continental flight. 

As the big plane landed at Rockwell Field, 
within a stone’s throw of the Pacific Ocean, the 
fliers were greeted by Major Henry H. Arnold, 
who exclaimed: “The impossible has happened.” 

The plane carried copies of The New York 
Times of May 2, and for the first time in history 
a newspaper printed in New York on one day 
was read in California on the next. 
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ALBANIA 


ECENT authoritative outgivings on Albania 
stress the favorable position of the new re- 
public. Albania is the only country of im- 

portance in Europe which has no national debt, 
and there is no probability of financial difficul- 
ties, provided the Government is not disturbed by 
foreign foes. It has no standing army except for 
internal protection, and consequently its budget 
for military purposes is much less per capita than 
any country in Europe. There is an adequate sys- 
tem of police for the whole country, but no means 
of defense against a foreign foe. The Serbs and 
the Greeks are both natural enemies of the Al- 
banians. The latter destroyed hundreds of vil- 
lages in their retreat from Southern Albania, 
while the Serbs devastated the north. 


There is every indication that the Government 
is absolutely stable and well organized. The 
leaders are all men of high type and of good 
education. Many of them have been trained in 
European universities and are good scholars and 
thinkers. The Government is self-supporting. A 
commission appointed two years ago has de- 
veloped a fair taxing system. There is. great 
wealth in Albania’s natural resources. The peo- 
ple are agriculturists and herders. Their moun- 
tains are lined with sheep, goats and cattle, and 
the valleys are as fertile as can be found any- 
where in the world. 

A commission has made a complete circuit of 
Albania’s borders, and established a boundary, 
which the League of Nations is expected to ap- 
prove. Albanians, Serbs, Greeks and Italians are 
all co-operating to that end, despite former dif- 
ferences. The Council of the League on April 
17 appointed a Hollander, J. D. Hunger, former 
Governor of Batavia, as financial adviser at the 
capital, Tirana. Recent reports of the richness of 
the Albanian oil fields caused efforts by many 
interests to gain concessions there, and it was to 
prevent friction among the powers that the 
League Council, after the refusal of several 
Americans to serve, decided to appoint a Hol- 
lander to the post. 

A congress of Albanian Mussulmans was held 
at Tirana early in April. This body declared that 
after the Prophet Mohammed there had been no 
Caliph, and therefore the Albanian Mussulmans 
were free to organize their religion without refer- 
ence to the Caliphate. Polygamy was abolished, 
also the compulsory use of the veil by women, 
and it was decreed that prayers should be said 
standing instead of kneeling. 


ARGENTINA 


The Government has sent Congress a mes- 
sage asking for constitutional authorization to 
promote the representation in Mexico to the 
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rank of embassy. At present the only countries 
having an Ambassador credited to Mexico are the 
United States and Brazil. Argentina was one 
of the first countries to recognize the Govern- 
ment of President Obregon. It is believed that 
Chile will follow Argentina in sending an Anm- 
bassador to Meixco, to which the Mexican Gov- 
ernment will naturally reciprocate in the same 
form. 

The Port of Comodoro Rivadavia, the principal 
outlet for the ci] production of Southern Argen- 
tina, is being improved to the extent of investing 
$9,000,000 in several forms of engineering work 
along the waterfront. In the Port of Quequen a 
comprehensive plan of dredging and widening the 
channel is being carried out by the Government 
commission. 

The Italian Government has ratified the con- 
vention concluded with the firm of Carosio for the 
laying of a submarine telegraph cable between 
Italy and the eastern coast of South America, its 
terminal in this continent to be in Argentina 
(Buenos Aires). 

The Government frigate Sarmiento has been 
sent for the twenty-third time on a voyage around 
the world, taking on board the final course of 
naval and naval engineering cadets. President 
Alvear was present at the farewell ceremonies. 

The grain market of Argentina has been greatly 
improved during the last week, the drought men- 
acing the present crop being instrumental in fur- 
thering the demand and the price for the products 
on hand. The wool market has also improved. 
The Government and the railroad companies are 
co-operating toward the improvement of the roll- 
ing stock in preparation for the moving of the 
crop to the ports on the Atlantic and on the Pa- 
rana River. 


ASIR 


News was received from Sabbia in the Ye- 
men (Southwest Arabia), via Massawa on March 
31, that the death had taken place of Said 
Mohamed Idrisi, Emir of Asir, a picturesque 
figure of considerable warlike activity, who re- 
lied upon a cultivated reputation for orthodoxy 
and miracle working to keep his lawless sub- 
jects in order. The late Emir’s son, Ali ben 
Mohamed Idrisi, was proclaimed as his successor. 


AUSTRALIA 


Great enthusiasm continued over the vast Mur- 
ray River irrigation undertaking of the South 
Australian Government, whereby land is to be pro- 
vided for more than 10,000 settlers, including 
2.500 ex-soldiers. The area of 2,000,090 acres is 
estimated to be capable of yielding fruit valued 
at $500,000,000 yearly. The irrigation progress 
made in recent years by South Australia was 
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illustrated by the rise in acreage from 7,116 in 
1914 to 35,978 in 1920. At the largest South 
Australian fruit colony at Renmark each holder 
paid a little over $10 yearly for water rates. 

The yield of Australian cane sugar for the cur- 
rent year is estimated at 305,000 tons, which is 
about 10 per cent. in excess of domestic consump- 
tion. 

Commenting cn a report that the Communist 
International intended sending eight delegates, 
headed by Radek, from Moscow to a Communist 
congress in Sydney, Mr. Bruce, the Prime Min- 
ister, said, on April 16, that the Government 
would prevent the arrival of persons seeking to 
disturb the existing social system and accepted 
form of Government. It was otherwise pointed 
out that there was no Communist Party in Aus- 
tralia, and that the few members of the Labor 
Party in the Federal Parliament who held Com- 
munist principles had little influence in that party. 

Three Irish Republican envoys, Father Michael 
0’Flanagan, John J. O’Kelly and Mr. Clancy, were 
arrested in Sydney on April 30 charged with en- 
gaging in seditious activities in order to incite 
disaffection against the Government of the Irish 
Free State. A crowd of about a thousand cheered 
the Irish Republican envoys as they were taken 
in charge by the police, to be later released un- 
der bail. 


AUSTRIA 


A control commission named by England, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Spain and 
Holland, under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, to restore Austrian finances, heard the 
report of the Austrian representatives at Geneva 
on April 16, and approved the prospectus for the 
proposed loan of 650,000,000 gold crowns ($130,- 
000,000), redeemable in twenty years, secured on 
Austrian productive assets, and guaranteed by the 
respective States on a percentage basis. English, 
French and Dutch banks promised to raise half 
the amount. Thirty million dollars will be used 
to pay advances made to Austria in 1921 and 1922 
by France and Czechoslovakia. 

Austria is loyally carrying out her promise of 
reducing expenditures, and conditions are im- 
proving, despite a slight rise in prices. Unem- 
ployment was reduced from 150,000 in February 
to 120,000 on May 1. The City of Vienna has 
voted about $2,000,000 to erect homes and other- 
wise relieve the unemployed. 

In accordance with the economy program, a 
consolidation of ministries was effected on April 
16, reducing the number from eleven to eight by 
making the Foreign Office, Home Office and 
Ministry of Justice departments of the Chancel- 
lor’s office. Chancellor Seipel will direct home 
affairs, and Vice Chancellor Frank the Depart- 
ment of Justice, while Dr. Griinberger will con- 
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tinue to conduct foreign affairs under Dr. Seipel’s 
supervision. Dr. Schurff succeeds Herr Kraft as 
Minister. of Commerce. 

Sir William Acworth on May 7 accepted the 
post of railway adviser to the Austrian Govern- 
ment, which proposes to improve the railway 
service. Seventeen electric locomotives have been 
ordered for the Alpine roads. Italy has ordered in 
Austria 200 locomotives to be delivered in three 
years, the first order of the Italian State railways 
tu be placed outside of Italy. 


Arthur Schnitzler, the Viennese dramatist, has 
protested against the “theft” of European novels 
and plays for unauthorized publication and pro- 
duction in America, and authors here are urging 
that Congress take the first step by completely re- 
establishing copyright treaties. 

In a clash between Austrian Fascisti and Com- 
munists in Vienna on May 4 about thirty per- 
sons were wounded. 


BAHAMAS 


Major Gerald French, second son of Field Mar- 
shal French, Earl of Ypres, has assumed the of- 
fice of Chief of Police of the Bahamas and will 
reorganize the force at Nassau, a step necessitated 
by the increasing prosperity of the islands, owing 
to the liquor trade with the United States and 
the growing number of tourists each season. 


An Under. Secretary of the British Colonial 
Office, on April 23, informed the House of Com- 
mons that the imports of wine into the Bahamas 
had grown in 1922 to £27,260 from £8,675 in 1918, 
and of spirits to more than £1,000,000 from 
£6,370, showing that prohibition in the United 
States is encouraging drinking of spirits rather 
than of the more healthful wines. Exports of 
spirits from Britain to the West Indies in January 
and February amounted to 228,685 proof gallons, 
compared with 80,097 in the corresponding period 
last year. 


BOLIVIA 


In swearing in the new Cabinet, President 
Saavedra gave out the following statement: 

“The ways are now open by which public opin- 
ion, whose name is so often conjured with, can 
ascertain itself clearly, for in a democracy, the 
popular will has no other way of giving ex- 
pression to its sentiment than through the ballot, 
all deficiencies and errors notwithstanding. There 
is no other way of finding out where the cri- 
terium of the majority stands. We have seventy 
seats in Congress to be filled, out of which the 
Opposition «irty can take as many as its strength 
is able to win for it. As the head of the Gov- 
ernment, ‘my wish is to heed the evident mani- 
festation of healthy public opinion. As a man 
in public life I believe in the doctrine that 
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the Opposition is necessary for the welfare of 
the Government of the republic. If, in spite 
of these guarantees, and after these declarations, 
the Opposition parties withdraw from the ballot, 
there is but one conclusion: Either they re- 
frain from the political contest because they do 
not have the real strength to attain the benefits of 
power, or they prefer to take recourse to the un- 
lawful means of armed rebellion to the neglect 
of the rightful way of the ballot.” 


The Liberal Republicans resolved to take part 
in the Congressional elections, after their chief, 
Senator Escalier, now exiled in Buenos Aires, ad- 
vised them to take the course they deem best io 
the party interests. 


BRAZIL 


Rio Janeiro is to be provided with a new 
electrical plant with which to satisfy the increas- 
ing consumption of energy in factories, light and 
motive power in and around the capital. To the 
present plant, where energy to the amount of 
75,000 horse power is developed, the new plant 
on the Parahyba River, some one hundred miles 
north of Rio, will add over 400,000 horse power 
more. The special topography around the coast 
cities of Rio and Sao Paulo seems to favor enter- 
prises of this kind, since the sharp descent of the 
central plateau toward the sea precipitates the 
rivers and torrents in rapids and waterfalls con- 
taining millions of potential horse power. 


Brazil is preparing to establish by Jaw the 
working of radio-telegraphic commun ations 
within the country, and as soon as the regulations 
are made known the National Telephone Com- 
pany will extend the wireless telephonic service 
to all inhabited sections of the country. 


The rebels in the State of Rio Grande do Sul 
attacked the frontier city of Uruguayana at the 
end of last month, but were repulsed by the 
garrison. Santa Ana do Livramento is prepared 
to resist any attack that might come its way. It 
is believed that the situation is not critical to the 
Government of Senor Borges, inasmuch as no ap- 
peal for Federal intervention has reached the 
Government in Rio Janeiro. A large number 
of people, however, have gone out of the State, 
taking refuge in Uruguayan territory. Some of 
them are suspected of plotting with the rev- 
olutionaries, inasmuch as they disappeared from 
the frontier towns shortly after. The Government 
of Uruguay has two regiments of cavalry sta- 
tioned along the border. 

The Berliner Tageblatt follows with greatest in- 
terest the republican movement amor~ the Ger- 
man colonies in Brazil, considering . a sign of 
rapprochement between the South American and 
German democracies. The newspaper extends its 
praise to the activities of the German republicans 
in Argentina and other South American countries. 


Herr Konrad von Borsig, head of the locomotive 
firm carrying that name, considers the South 
American market of paramount importance {or 
the German industries, and suggests that the 
diplomatic representatives of Germany in South 
America take upon themselves the task of con- 
ducting commercial propaganda, the condition of 
the exchange making it impossible for the Gov- 
ernment to send there special trade representa- 
tives, 


BULGARIA 


The general election in Bulgaria on Apri] 22 
resulted in an overwhelming triumph for Premier 
Stambulisky and the Agrarian Party. Of the 245 
seats in the Sobranje, his followers obtained 218, 
while the bourgeois opposition was snowed under 
with only twelve seats, and the Communists got 
fifteen. Four of the bourgeois candidates were 
former Cabinet members who were in prison. The 
election will result in a revision of the Constitu- 
tion by the Grand Assembly, which M. Stan- 
bulisky announced during the campaign he would 
convene toward the end of the year. The object 


will be the reduction of the privileges of the 
Crown and the abolition of the clause in the 
Constitution which allows the King to conclude 


secret treaties without the consent of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Severe measures have been decided upon 
against active Communists. M. Stambulisky 
stated that a law would be proposed providing 
that in villages where the number of Con- 
munists exceeded ten, their property is to be ex- 
propriated and the Communists will be compelled 
to establish work settlements with equal dis- 
tribution of proceeds according to Communist 
tenets. 

Communist agitators and Macedonian refugees 
have held demonstrations in Bulgarian cities un- 
der the pretext of agitating for the extension of 
women’s rights, conducting anti-war campaigns 
and celebrating the anniversary of the Paris Com- 
mune. Frequently they clashed with the police. 
At Yamboli, a centre of anarchism in ‘South- 
eastern Bulgaria, there was a pitched battle, in 
which thirty anarchists were killed and over 4 
hundred taken prisoner. The police had four 
killed and a few wounded. 

By a protocol concluded at -Nish, Bulgaria 
and Serbia agree to guard their own frontiers 
from brigand raids, but other material support 
was not promised. A clause provided for the re 
turn of Bulgarian refugees from Serbia and vice 
versa. 

Bulgaria on April 19 asked of the League of 
Nations an official investigation of the alleged 
widespread deportations and mistreatment of 
Bulgarian subjects in Western Thrace by Greek 
authorities. The Greeks were accused of driv: 
ing across the frontier men and women famished 
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for want of food. Bulgaria also appealed to the 
United States through Ambassador Harvey in 
London to use the influence of America to end 
these abuses. M. Stanciof, Bulgarian Minister in 
London, cited many instances of the burning and 
sacking of Bulgarian villages in Western Thrace. 

The High Administrative Court of Bulgaria on 
April 27 handed down a decision confirming the 
closing of the Unitarian Church at Dubnitza, the 
pastor of which issued a divorce to former United 
States Senator Henry F. Hollis of New Hamp- 
shire. 





CANADA 


According to a statement made by C. W. Boyce 
of the United States Forest Service in New York 
on April 12, the spruce bud worm was respon- 
sible for an estimated loss in Quebec alone of a 
billion dollars, or 75,000,000 cords of pulp wood, 
equal to half the quantity used by the paper in- 
dustry of North America since its beginning. On 
the same occasion Ellwood Wilson spoke on the 
use of airplanes in photographing dense Cana- 
dian lumber tracts for commercial purposes, and 
as a new and efficient means of fighting forest 
fires by which many millions of dollars had 
already been saved to Canada. 


Premier Taschereau of Quebec, commenting at 
Montreal on April 16 on the movement of popu- 
lation from Quebec into the United States, as a 
result of which 2,000,000 French Canadians 
have crossed the border, blamed the local French 
press for painting too rosy a picture of conditions 
in the neighboring country. 


Indian problems were responsible for a demand 
made by the Council of the Six Nations on April 
14 for the $700,000 held by the Indian Depart- 
ment as money representing trust funds taken 
over from the British Government at the Confed- 
eration, to be kept in perpetuity for their benefit. 
A warning to Indians was issued by the Indian 
Department on April 18 against purchasing “ de- 
fense bonds,” which are being offered by Chief 
Levi, General of the Six Nations Indians. 

According to figures supplied by the Canadian 
Railway Association, there was still an adverse 
balance of 30,852 box cars in the international 
exchange on April 27, though the acute pinch felt 
last Winter no longer existed. 

lor the fiscal year ending March 31, Canada’s 
trade increased nearly a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars. The total business amounted to $1,748,539,- 
880. The export trade, which showed the greatest 
development, amounted to $932,229,443, or $191,- 
986,736 more than in the previous year. 

For the first time in twenty-four years a woman 
sentenced to death was executed in Canada. The 
woman was hanged at Fort Saskatchewan on May 
2 for homicide while liquor running with a male 
confederate, who was also executed. 
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CEYLON 


The port of Colombo was during the last week 
of April in the grip of 20,000 striking workers, 
with the result that business was brought to a 
standstill, and Europeans had to be given military 
protection. Whether the strike was merely due 
to demands for higher wages, or had its roots 
deeper in the revolutionary movement against 
British control, as in India, was not clear. Much 
dissatisfaction, however, exists on account of the 
slowness with which the change is being made 
from Crown Colony administration to partial or 
complete self-government. The transfer of minor 
Civil Service positions from Europeans to natives 
of Ceylon is being gradually made, and it is be- 
lieved that at least two administrative depart- 
ments, Law and Education, will shortly be handed 
over to Ceylonese. 





CHINA 


A deed unprecedented in scale and audacity 
«occurred in China on May 6, when 1,000 Chinese 
bandits derailed the northbound Shanghai-Peking 
express train near Linching station, in Shan- 
tung, robbed the passengers of their valuables, 
and drove off many of them into the hills to 
hold for ransom. Besides some 300 Chinese 
passengers on the train, there were about thirty- 
six foreign passengers, the majority of them 
being Americans, the other English, Italians and 
French. An Englishman and a Frenchman were 
reported to have been killed by the fusillade 
fired into the train. About thirty of the for- 
eigners and over 100 native passengers were 
carried off. Eight Americans escaped in the 
flight, including a sister-in-law of John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. of New York. Majors Roland Pin- 
ger and Robert Allen of the United States 
Army and their wives and sons were among the 
Americans held, though Mrs. Allen and Mrs. 
Pinger afterward escaped. 

Pursuing soldiers soon overtook and fired on 
the band, but the robbers threatened to kill the 
captives unless the attack ceased, and demanded 
$1,000,000 ransom. The motive for so daring 
a depredation is believed to be to force the 
Peking Government to reinstate the kidnappers, 
mostly discharged soldiers, as are most Chinese 
bandits, who have made a regular practice of 
robbery and loot to pay themselves for unre- 
quited services in the armies of the Tuchuns, 
or Provincial Military Governors, who are the 
real rulers of China. Though the Peking Gov- 
ernment is recognized by the Powers, the Tu- 
chuns acknowledge no allegiance to it. The 
taxes are generally collected by the Tuchuns, 
who apply this revenue to their own affairs, 
while the Central Government cannot pay its 
debts. This condition of things accounts for 
the political supineness of China, and this weak- 
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ness of the Peking Government, which is re- 
ported as doing its utmost to save the captives, 
is the great difficulty in the way of freeing the 
prisoners uninjured. President Li, who was re- 
instated in Peking last Summer by General Wu 
Pei-fu, after the defeat of the Manchurian war 
lord, Chang Tso-lin, has no large forces at his 
disposal. His authority over the Shantung Prov- 
ince is slight, though the Governor seems to be 
endeavoring to retrieve his reputation by mili- 
tary measures in the case. To surround the 
bandits in the hills has been easy, but the 
troops are held at bay by the bandits’ threats 
of killing the captives. 

The nationalities and eminence of the foreign 
prisoners insure another international crisis for 
China. The legations of the powers concerned 
at Peking have demanded that the Central Gov- 
ernment ransom or otherwise secure the release 
of the captives on pain of progressive indemnities 
and other penalties. At last advices Peking 
business men had offered to pay the ransom and 
even to go themselves as hostages to the brigands, 


and Peking representatives were carrying on ne- ° 


gotiations with the outlaw gang. Peking and the 
powers agreed (May 12) to co-operate in fixing 
responsibility for the kidnapping. 

On April 28, the battle for control of Canton 
and domination of the South, between Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s Constitutionalist troops and the faction 
headed by the Kwangsi leaders continued in 
doubt, along the North and West Rivers. The 
Kwangsi troops, under General Sum Hung-ying, 
were reported to be driving back Dr. Sun’s 
forces, who were short of ammunition, across 
North River, and to have recaptured the port of 
Shiuhing, on West River. In Kwangsi Province, 
April 24, Dr. Sun’s troops routed the Kwangsi 
army and took Shiushung, and then advanced to 
attack General Sum Hung-ying’s headquarters, 
succeeding in capturing the arsenal just outside 
Canton. It was inferred that General Sum Hung- 
ying was reinforced by forces sent by Wu Pei-fu, 
the dictator of Peking,as the latter had dispatched 
an army against Sun Yat-sen about April 19 and 
another to subdue the Western provinces. Wu 
Pei-fu was disregarding the Marshal Chang Tso- 
lin combination, with headquarters at Mukden, on 
the theory that Mukden would remain quiet if the 
South was crushed. 

In connection with the attack of Dec. 11, 1922, 
on Samuel Sokobin, American Consul in the Dis- 
trict ef Chahar, and the killing of Charles Colt- 
man, an American merchant there, Washington 
demanded formal apology from Peking, dismissal 
of the Chief of Staff of General Chang Hsi- 
yuan, Military Governor of Chahar, and payment 
of an indemnity. On May 5, General Chang Hsi- 
yuan called at the American legation in Peking 
and made the apology. The Chinese Government 
had agreed to fulfill the other requirements pend- 
ing agreement on the amount of the indemnity. 


COLOMBIA 


The Governments of Colombia and Panama are 
continuing their conversations leading to the ne- 
gotiation of a treaty of peace and amity, for 
which they both count on the good offices of the 
Washington Government. It is expected that the 
protocol to be signed by the representatives of 
Colombia and Panama in Washington will in- 
clude a preliminary agreement on the boundary 
question. Thereupon, conventions for closer 
trade relations will be signed. 

The Government is studying a plan for the es- 
tablishment of a broad and permanent protective 
policy in favor of the coffee industry, including 
the system of loans to planters on warehouse 
certificates. The two great markets of the world, 
the United States which is that of the largest con- 
sumption, and Great Britain, the consumer of 
finer qualities of coffee, are envisaged in the Gov- 
ernment plans. 


COSTA RICA 


Former President Ricardo Jiminez has ac- 
cepted the candidacy for President of Costa Rica 
tendered him by his friends. Teachers in the 
public schools have been forbidden to take part 
in the political campaign. 

Costa Rica’s plan for an international court of 
justice to include North and South America was 
referred by the Judiciary Committee of the Pan- 
American Conference to the Rio de Janeiro Con- 
gress of Jurists, which meets in 1925, 


CUBA 


Cuba’s reconstructed Cabinet, as finally an- 
nounced on April 16, contains the names of Dr. P. 
Ituralde, formerly Governor of Matanzas Province, 
appointed Minister of the Interior; Dr. Enrique 
Porto, formerly a representative in the Cuban 
House, Minister of Sanitation; A. Fernando de 
Castro, an eminent engineer, Minister of Public 
Works. The incumbents of the Departments of 
Justice, Agriculture, State, Education and War 
were unchanged. 

Unusual importance was attached to the meet- 
ing of the Federal Reserve Board in Washington 
on May 7 to consider a proposal by Governor W. 
P. G. Harding of the Boston Federal Reserve 
Bank to establish a branch in Cuba. New York 
banks appeared in arms against the application, 
and President Mitchell of the National City Bank 
argued that if permission were given to any Re- 
serve Bank that of Atlanta, because of its prox- 
imity to the Cuban field, should have precedence. 

A great part of the Cuban currency now is 
United States meney. The island Treasury officials 
in April estimated $2,000,000 in United-States gold 
coin, and more than $100,000,000 in paper, besides 
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more than $500,000 in subsidiary coins. The 
Cuban Treasurer urged prohibition of the impor- 
tation of American silver, nickel or bronze coins 
in excess of $5 for each person, also the impor- 
tation of one-dollar bills. 

Ramon Arroyo, a notorious bandit, whose ex- 
ploits around Matanzas have kept the countryside 
in terror for months, was captured near Havana 
on April 13. His last crime was the abduction in 
March of Juan Bautista’ Canizo, a millionaire 
sugar mill owner, whom he held until a ransom 
of $50,000 was paid. 

A serious railway accident resulting in the 
death of a score of persons occurred on May 6, 
when two trains on the Hershey Electric Railway 
came in collision at Chucho Desquite, between 
Matanzas and Hershey. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A Czechoslovak Commission left on May 5 for 
New York to arrange for the settlement of the 
debt due the United States, which amounts to 
$106,000,000. 

A considerable improvement is noted in Czecho- 
slovak trade, notably in engineering, textiles and 
boots and shoes. With regard to the output of 
pig iron and steel, seven blast furnaces were re- 
ported in operation in May against three in Jan- 
uary. The Czechoslovak Minister of Public Works 
announced that 400,000,000 crowns ($12,000,000) 
would be spent by the State this year in building 
dwellings to combat the shortage of houses. 

A commercial aerial transportation company 
has begun making eight regular airplane flights 
a week between Prague, Warsaw, Paris and Con- 
stantinople and return. Mails, merchandise and 
passengers are moved, 

The Czechoslovak border was closed tightly 
against Hungary in April and many prominent 
Hungarians were expelled as a reply to Magyar 
attacks on frontier guards. The Government has 
also recalled its members of the Frontier Bound- 
ary Commission. 


DENMARK 


The silver wedding of King Christian X. and 
Queen Alexandrine, coming on April 26, was 
made the occasion of a week of national rejoicing 
and elaborate festivities, which were attended by 
the Sovereigns of Norway and Sweden. 

After negotiations lasting about a month, a 
Russo-Danish trade agreement was signed in Mos- 
cow, April 23, by Assistant Foreign Commissioner 
Maxim Litvinov and Chamberlain Klan, the head 
of the Danish delegation. By its terms it must 
be ratified within eight weeks io become effec- 
tive. Each Government would be represented in 
the capital of the other by an official delegation. 
The agreement involves: (1) De facto recogni- 
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tion of the Soviet Government; (2) mutual ex- 
change of representatives with diplomatic and 
Consular privileges; (3) full commercial and eco- 
nomic relations; (4) mutual access to all trans- 
portation facilities and telegraphic, radio, postal 
and aerial communication; (5) guarantees of the 
mutual protection of citizens’ interests in person 
and property. 

In all that concerns the customs, transit and 
transports, the Danish traders would have the 
same taxes as traders from other countries, but 
would not enjoy such prerogatives as are ac- 
corded to all those who have given de jure recog- 
nition to the Soviet Government, unless the Dan- 
ish Government consents to such recognition. As 
to restitution of sequestrated Danish property in 
Russia, or reparation for it, no decision was 
reached, though the Danish claims are still main- 
tained. The Danish Foreign Minister explained 
the situation at a secret evening session of the 
Rigsdag, April 25, and submitted the agreement 
for public debate. Much skepticism prevailed 
as to the sincerity of the Bolsheviki and the pos- 
sibility of getting more goods or much business 
improvement, although Danish shipping prospects 
were better and export of Danish seeds and agri- 
cultural implements was expected. If credit is 
not given, the whole exchange must be by 
barter. 

Danish unskilled labor organizations recently 
decided to remain members of the trade unions 
instead of joining the Left Socialists. As a re- 
sult May Day passed peacefully in Denmark. 





EGYPT 


After a prolonged struggle by palace reaction- 
aries to amend the Constitution as framed by the 
Royal Commission, so as to make the King an 
absolute monarch, public pressure finally forced 
their surrender, and the document was duly signed 
by the King on April 19. Another cause of de- 
lay, which rose {rom conflicting British and Egyp- 
tian claims to the sovereignty of the Sudan, was 
temporarily adjusted by shelving the question for 
further negotiations. The Constitution, as _pre- 
sented to the people by the Premier, Yehia Pasha, 
is a complete victory for the principles of demo- 
cratic parliamentary Government. Another nota- 
ble feature is the establishment of free and com- 
pulsory education. 

The trial before a British military court of fif- 
teen Egyptians accused of being engaged in a 
murder campaign against British subjects was 
opened on April 19, when the prosecutor told a 
startling story of crimes committed and projected 
as far back as the Spring of 1919, in which 
hombs, bullets and poison were used. In spite 
of the belief that there would be no more attacks 
on British subjects, two bomb attempts were 
made on English soldiers in Cairo on May 5, 
but without causing personal injury. 
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A political sensation was caused on April 23 
when ex-Premier Adly Pasha, hitherto regarded 
as favoring a compromise with Great Britain on 
the price of Egypt’s independence, made a speech 
vigorously denouncing the British occupation as 
limiting Egypt's internal sovereignty, and insist- 
ing on Egypt’s rights over the Sudan. . 

The Egyptian Government announced on April 
24 that a number of applications for licenses for 
the sale of liquor had been refused, since it was 
desired to reduce the drink traffic in Egypt. As 
this action was regarded as official commends- 
tion of the prohibition movement, it was believed 
the subject would become an issue in the new 
Parliament. One difficulty, it was pointed out, 
that stood in the way of prohibition legislation 
was the necessity of obtaining the consent of 
fourteen capitulatory powers. 

By the electoral law signed on April 30 every 
Egyptian was accorded the vote, though neither 
the Constitution nor the law defines who is an 
Egyptian. The Governor of each province is made 
responsible for the secrecy of the ballot and the 
liberty of suffrage. All political articles or re- 
ports must be signed by the authors ard editors, 
and severe penalties are provided for illegalities 
at elections. 

A delegation of Egyptian women, which left 
Cairo on May 4 to attend the International Wo- 
men’s Conference in Rome, issued a reform plat- 
form for Egyptian women to include the free 
intermingling of the sexes so as to elevate the 
marriage state and stimulate individual develop- 
ment, higher education for women, and the insti- 
tution of a campaign against harmful! loca] super- 
stitions. 


ENGLAND 


Apart from the activities of the Labor Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons, Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings went forward on a fairly even course. 
The Labor members kept the House sitting all 
through the night of April 12 for twenty-one hours 
in an attempt to obstruct the passage of the 
Army Annual bill. 


The Earl of Derby, Secretary for War, stated, 
on April 13, that death sentences were carried out 
in 264 cases during the war, and commuted in 
2,450 cases. 

Repeated questions in Parliament regarding 
the Chester concessicn resulted in a declaration 
by Ronald McNeill, Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, in the House of Commons, on April 25, 
that Great Britain had no objection to the Ches- 
ter concession in Anatolia, and that it was not 
the intention of the Government to initiate any 
discussion on the subject at Lausanne. 

In resisting a Labor attack on the Government’s 
naval policy, with special reference to the vote of 
£11,000,000 to complete the naval base at Singa- 
pore, which was passed by the House of Com- 
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mons on May 1, by 393 votes to 94, Colonel 
Amery, First Lord of the Admiralty, said: “ The 
action we have taken is entirely consistent with 
our genera! policy of keeping armaments down 
to the utmost limit compatible with our safety 
—that is, in no sense contrary to the spirit of 
the League of Nations or the Washington 
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treaty. 
curing for the British Navy 
mobility, so that it may carry out in every 
sea of the world its historic mission, which is to 
keep the seas free for the trade of this coun- 
try,” and those interimperial communications upon 
which “our security and existence depend.” 

A Ministerial statement was made in the House 
of Commons, on May 3, that a protocol had been 
signed by which the British treaty with King 
Feisal of Iraq would cease when that country 
jeined the League of Nations, thus attaining 4 
national status. 

It was stated in Parliament, on April 25, that 
a grave warning had been sent to Russia in con- 
nection with the imprisonment of the Captain of 
a British trawler. 

The note, which was handed to the Soviet 











Government on May 8, and which complained of 
offenses against British subjects, diplomatic af- 
fronts and anti-British propaganda in Persia, 
Afghanistan and India, was virtually an ultima- 
ium demanding, redress within ten days. Against 
this action the Labor Party energetically pro- 
tested, with the extremists threatening “ direct 
action” should the Government break off rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia. 


Prime Minister Bonar Law, it was announced 
on April 27, was going to take a rest at sea until 
after the Whitsuntide vacation of Parliament. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Stanley Baldwin 
was to act as leader of the House of Commons 
during his absence. 

Continued negotiations with the United States 
regarding the prevention of liquor smuggling 
from the British West Indies brought from 
the British Government a statement on April 
16 that it “had every desire to meet wherever 
possible ” the requests from Washington. Colonial 
Under-Secretary Ormesby-Gore stated on April 23 
that practically all the imports of wine and 
spirits into the Bahamas in 1922, valued at £27,- 
260 and .£1,000,000 respectively, were due to pro- 
hibition in America. The decision of the United 
States ‘Supreme Court of April 30 prohibiting 
foreign vessels bringing liquors into American 
territorial .waters, even under bond, was met 
in the House of Commons on May 9 by the 
first reading of a bill requiring all vessels en- 
tering British ports to carry beer and wines 
sufficient to meet the “reasonable requirements ” 
of the passengers. The first reading was carried 
by 184 votes to 125. 

Chancellor of* the Exchequer Stanley Baldwin 
on April 16 presented his first budget in the 
House of Commons. There was a surplus of 
£101,000,000, nearly all of which had been ap- 
plied to the reduction of the national debt. Mr. 
Baldwin remarked that “postponement of debt 
reduction is the pathway to insolvency,” though 
“there will be plenty of debts left for our grand- 
children to pay.” The Income Tax was re- 
duced by 10 per cent., the corporation tax by 
50 per cent., and the Beer Duty by 2 cents 
a pint. There were also slight reductions in 
the postal and telegraph rates. While the bud- 
get met with the approval of financial experts 
and the press, it was denounced by Labor, and 
received in lukewarm fashion by the general 
public who had expected a larger reduction in 
the Income Tax. 

Lady Astor’s bill to prevent the sale of in- 
toxicants to minors under 18 was reported out 
of committee with several amendments by the 
House of Commons on April 17. Edwin Scrym- 
geour’s prohibition bill was defeated in the 
Commons on April 20 by 236 to 14 votes. 

A preliminary draft of the program of the 
Imperial Conference, to be held in London in 
October, as officially issued, included: ways and 
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means for fuller development of the natural re- 
sources of the dominions and colonies; inter- 
imperial commerce, shipping and communica- 
tions; co-ordinated action for the improvement 
of technical research; organization of economic 
intelligence and unification of commercial law 
and practice. 

The Government on April 19 introduced in 
the House of Commons a bill reducing the as- 
sessment on agricultural land for taxation pur- 
poses. Further relief to farmers was granted 
by the reduction of railway freignt rates on agri- 
cultural products to 50 per cent. above the pre- 
war rates. The rates on generat merchandise 
were reduced to 60 per cent. above the pre-war 
schedules. These reductions were estimated to 
amount to £9,000,000. Another proposal to re- 
lieve agriculture was that announced by the Gov- 
ernment on April 20 to return to a limited pro- 
tective policy by imposing a duty of 10 shillings 
per quarter on malting barley, and to permit 
the importation of fresh milk and cream only 
under license. 


Prince Albert, Duke of York, second son of the 
King and Queen, was married on April 20 to_ 
Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, youngest daughter — 
of the Earl and Countess of Strathmore. The 
ceremony took place in Westminster Abbey with 
all the usual pomp and circumstance. 


During 1921 the number of divorces in Eng- 
land and Wales declined by 33 per cent., as com- 
pared with the previous year, when there was an 
increase of 355 per cent. over the pre-war period. 


At the bye-election for the Ludlow Division of 
Shropshire on April 20, the long run of Govern- 
ment defeats was broken by the election of the 
Conservative candidate, Colonel Windsor Clive. 
The seat was previously held by a Conservative. 

Emigration from Scotland has reached such 
proportions that several steamship lines have put 
new ships on the service. In the first week of 
May 2,300 emigrants left Scottish ports for 
Canada and the United States, with an equally 
large number booked to leave within the next 
few days. The majority of these emigrants were 
highly skilled workers. 

Since November living costs in England and 
Wales have shown a decided upward trend, 
mainly in foodstuffs and _ textiles, with the 
monthly percentages as follows: November, 190.4; 
December, 193.8; January, 195.5; February, 
200.1; March, 199, and April, 201.8. 





ESTHONIA 


The execution of the Communist, Thompson, 
April 20, for treason, soon after the police had 
shot the Communist, Kreuks, in his attempt to 
escape, called forth the publication in the Petro- 
grad Pravda of furious attacks on the Esthonian 
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Government. The paper accused the Esthonian 
Government of trying to create enmity between 
Esthonia and Russia, forgetting the power of the 
Soviet Republic to crush Esthonia if it tries the 
Russian patience too far. The Pravda added that 
the Russian proletariat could not allow an 
“execution State” to flourish on its frontier. 

The Reval paper, Demosagenturen, gave out, on 
April 14, that the Esthonian police had detected 
a Russian monarchist organization, which worked 
among the emigrants in Esthonia. As the or- 
ganization’s activity seemed harmful to Esthonia, 
the Esthonian Government dissolved it and 
banished twelve of its leading men: Count Igna- 
tiev, former Governor of Kiev; General Krusens- 
tierna, General Vasilkovsky, General Wolff, 
Colonel von Wohl (representative of Grand Duke 
Cyril Vladimirovich), Colonel Agapov and Colo- 
nel Vasiliev, among others. It is said of Colonel 
Vasiliev that at the same time that he plied the 
monarchist propaganda, he functioned as a spy 
in the pay of the Esthonian, English and Soviet 
Governments. 


FINLAND 


The debt-funding” egreement between Finland 
and the United States, passed by the Finnish 
Parliament, April 11, was formally executed in 
Washington May 1, and, pending ratification by 
Congress, became tentatively operative. This set- 
tlement is the first one negotiated by any of the 
foreign nations which borrowed money from the 
United States to go into actual effect. 

The agreement was signed by the Finnish Min- 
ister, Axel Astrom, and by Secretary Mellon, as 
Chairman of the American Debt Commission. 
Minister Astrom delivered to Secretary Mellon a 
check for $9,132, adjusting the debt to the even 
$9,000,000, on which the agreement was calcu- 
lated. 

With the first instalment, due June 15, pay- 
ments under the agreement will begin. Actual re- 
duction of the debt, the payment of which is 
spread over sixty-two years, will begin Dec. 15. 


: Thereafter the Finnish Government expects to 


make semi-annual payments, waiving advantage 
of the three-year lump-sum optional payments per- 
mitted by the agreement. 

That “the National Federation of Labor (Fin- 
land’s Landsorganizationen) will in no case join 
the Moscow International or act according to its 
instructions,” and that “the skilled labor organi- 
zations in the Federation will not as such belong 
to any political party,” were decided, April 17, at 
the Congress of the Federation held in Helsing- 
fors. 


FRANCE 


Premier Poincaré made two speeches during the 
latter part of April which again defined in em- 


phatic terms France’s determination with refer- 
ence to the Ruhe and her attitude toward repara- 
tions proposals from Germany, subjects which are 
dealt with in detail elsewhere in this issue. 
Speaking at Dunkirk, April 15, at the unveiling 
of the memorial to the 1,500 of that city who fell 
in the war, M. Poincaré reiterated the French 
policy only to “withdraw from the newly occu- 
pied territories progressively and proportionately 
with the payment of what is due to us.” France, 
he asserted, had not diminished, but had increased 
her prestige by her firm stand, as, was manifest 
in the revision of American opinion in her favor. 


Before the General Council of the Meuse De- 
partment, which three years ago re-elected him to 
the Senate, the Premier gave a detailed definition 
of his political program. “The task which we 
have to fulfill and which we will never abandon,” 
he said, “is to maintain the alliances which the 
war created or confirmed; to carry out their obli- 
gations in the common interest and in a spirit of 
constant equality; to bring Germany at last to a 
sense of her responsibilities and respect for her 
engagements; to obtain from her, without the me- 
diation of any one, complete restoration of our 
finances and the economic re-establishment of 
Europe, end, lastly, to obtain permanent guaran- 
tees against new invasions, for that is an essential 
condition for the general peace and tranquillity 
of the world.” 

A Government report at the end of April 
showed that French imports for March reached 
2,487,000,000 francs, as compared with 2,343,000,- 
000 in February and _ 1,931,900,000 in the pre- 
ceding March. Exports were valued at 2,474,000,- 
000 francs, as against 2,329,000,000 frzncs in 
February and 1,876,000,000 francs in March, 1922. 
An official inquiry into the amount of gold in the 
country revealed that more than a_ thousand 
pounds weight in gold coin was being melted 
down each week and sold to the Treasury and 
about an equal amount sold abroad by traders 
who buy from peasant hoarders, 

General Herr, French Artillery Chief, on May 
5 confirmed a statement that the French had 
solved the problem of long-range “ Berthas” and 
were able to build a gun that would shoot 150 
to 200 kilometers (93 to 125 miles). The diffi- 
culty of rifling had also been overcome, he said, 
and the French gun could shoot hundreds of 
times instead of sixty, the limit of German guns 
which dropp:d shells on Paris. 

Upon orders from Premier Poincaré tne French 
Foreign Office in the first week of May prepared 
a note for transmission to Washington reflecting 
the sentiments of French steamship operators 
against the American ruling makin, illegal the 
transportation of liquor within the American 
three-mile limit. 

General Mangin called on Ambassador Herrick 
May 7 and announced that 350,000 francs had 
been raised by popular subscription for erection 
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of a monument to American voiunteers who 
joined the French Army before the United States 
entered the war. 

May Day throughout France was the quietest 
in years. Rioting in the Communist district of 
Paris and disturbances of less magnitude in Ver- 
sailles and St. Denis marred the otherwise com- 
parative calm. 

Engagements in French North Africa between 
the French army of 25,000 and Taza tribesmen 
in the middle Atlas Mountains took place in early 
May. Heavy action was reported, but the extent 
of casualties was not announced. Preparations 
for pacification of the unconquered tribes have 
been on a larg. scale in view of the fact that 
there will be a considerable reduction of military 
credits for Morocco in the French budget next 
year. 

The railway from Rabat to Fez, the first section 
of the broad-gauge system of Morocco, has been 
completed and was opened April 5. This line, 
155 miles long, is the beginning of a projected 
550-mile broad-gauge system, in addition to the 
Tangier-Fez line, of which 120 miles will run 
through the territory of the French Protectorate. 


GERMANY 


France’s immediate rejection of Germany’s 
reparations offer accentuated the critical condi- 
tion of German finance and economics. The 
mark, which, after its fall in the middle of April 
to 150,000 to the pound in London, had risen 
again to 137,000, dropped, after the contents of 
the German note became known, to 185,000, the 
lowest point since early February, when it sold at 
230,000 in the panic that followed the breakdown 
of the Paris conference. Although German busi- 
ness circles were not surprised at the unfavorable 
reception of the reparations offer, the collapse of 
the mark added to the general pessimism. Publi- 
cation of Germany’s offer on May 2 was followed 
the next day by a wild boom on the Berlin Stock 
Exchange, but at the end of the week there was 
a general realizing on values, and only a handful 
of stocks retained the advance. 

The Government’s loss of control of the ex- 
change market was taken by experts to confirm 
their view that no fixed level can be maintained 
for any length of time so long as inflation pro- 
ceeds apace. Inflation had slowed down con- 
siderably during the first three weeks of April, the 
increase being only 578,100,000,000 marks, as com- 
pared with 1,442,900,000,000 for the like period 
of March, but the increase in the last week of the 
month mounted again to 449,900,000,000, circula- 
tion at the end of April standing at the height 
of 6,546,000,000,000. The Reichsbank’s note- 
printing capacity was raised to 350,000,000,000 
marks a day. Its deposit of gold in the Bank of 
England was increased from 65,000,000 to 200,- 
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000,000 gold marks, while the deposit of 100,- 
000,000 gold marks was kept in Switzerland. 
[The Reichsbank’s annual report for 1922 showed 
net earnings of 43,500,000,000 marks, as against 
565,000,000 in 1921. A dividend of 40 per cent. 
was declared, as against 10 per cent. the year 
before]. 

At a meeting of the Reichsbank Directors April 
24, President Havenstein declared that not only 
had the industrial magnates neglected to do their 
duty in subscribing to the German dollar loan, 
but that they had also brought about the new 
mark catastrophe by reckless purchases of foreign 
bills of exchange on the Berlin Boerse. With the 
fall of the mark commodity prices again began 
moving sharply upward. The Federal index 
showed an average advance of 16 per cent. be- 
tween April 14 and 25. 

Renewed fluctuations in the mark brought about 
the placing again of “fixed value loans.” The 
last week of April Prussia announced a potash 
lean valued at 50,000 tons of pure potash and a 
rye loan of 20,000 tons, both hearing 5 per cent. 
interest. The Leipsic Supreme Court handed 
down a decision that a seller could not be com- 
pelled to deliver goods at a contracted price if 
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the paper mark fe'l so as to make the price un- 
reasonably low at the date for payment. A fur- 
ther blow was dealt to transactions in mark cur- 
rency the first week of May by a decision of the 
court at Darmstadt, that lenders on mortgage may 
refuse to accept repayment in paper marks for 
leans contracted in gold marks. 

Disorder of sn unprecedented violence marked 
sessions of the Reichstag and Prussian Diet in 
late April and early May. Social Democrats 
clashed with the bourgeois parties in the Reichs- 
tag over the bill against breaking up meetings 
and assemblages. A pitched battle between So- 
cialists and Communists was started in the Prus- 
sian Diet by a reactionary moving of a vote of 
lack of confidence in the Socialist Minister of the 
Interior. Fists and blackjacks were used freely 
in what was described as “the most disgraceful 
episode in the history of the Prussian Parlia- 
ment.” The Socialist force prevailed, but system- 
atic filibustering by the Communists during sub- 
sequent sessions led to calling in of police re- 
serves and clearing of the assembly hall and 
galleries. Seventeen Communists were driven out 
of the Chamber at one session. 

Unveiling on the old Deobberitz Parade 
Grounds ‘of a monument to the World War dead 
of the Third Guard Regiment in the presence of 
Hindenburg, Prince Eitel Frederick and Minister 
of National Defense Gessler, with tne Reichswehr 
troops in attendance, was branded by the Vor- 
warts as a “provocation to the whole German 
people.” Hindenburg’s monarchist speech was 
particularly denounced. Twenty young men be- 
longing to a secret anti-Republican society called 
“General Wrangel’s Messmates” were arrested 
May 1 for conspiring to liberate a prisoner await- 
ing trial for high treason. 


GREECE 


No country in the world is following more 
closely and more anxiously the doings of the 
second peace conference in Lausanne than Greece, 
where the last military and financial disaster, com- 
ing on the heels of virtually ten years of warfare, 
‘has tired the nation to an unprecedented degree. 
The long-drawn deliberations of the peacemakers 
are keeping the whole country in suspense, while 
200,000 men remain still on war footing along the 
Maritsa front, and 800,000 refugees are still de- 
pending on the public Treasury for subsistence. 
All the news from Greece during the last month 
points to an insistent and daily growing desire for 
peace, which is made impossible by the sharp dif- 
ferences between the Turkish and allied view- 
points. 

Messrs. Venizelos and Caclamanos, who were 
appointed to represent Greece at the Lausanne 
conference, had a long talk with the Greek For- 
eign Minister, Mr. Alexandris, who brought them 
a detailed report on the internal and external 
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Greek situation. According to a statement issued 
in Paris on April 11, Greece will never accede to 
the Turkish demand for an indemnity or a repara- 
tion, unless this demand is neutralized by a simi- 
lar Greek claim for damages against Turkey. 
There the question remains deadlocked as this 
issue goes to press. Another point of immediate 
interest to Greece is the apportionment of the 
Turkish debt among the countries that obtained 
Turkish territory in the last ten years. Each of 
these countries is to assume a share of the Turk- 
ish liabilities in proportion to territory obtained 
from the Ottoman State. In accordance with the 
Turkish plan, Greece is called upon to pay the 
share of Western Thrace, which the Greek Gov- 
ernment has flatly refused to recognize, on the 
ground that Western Thrace was taken from Bul- 
garia and not Turkey, by virtue of the treaty of 
Neuilly. 

The Greek revolutionary régime has made re- 
peated assertions of its intention to renew the war 
against Turkey should the Government of 
Mustapha Kemal continue to remain obdurate 
in its demands. Colonel Plastiras and General 
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Pangalos, the one as chief of the revolution and 
the other as Commander in Chief of the Greek 
armies in Thrace, visited the entire Maritsa front 
on April 16, and declared that although the coun- 
try needed peace badly, it would never accept 
terms that would destroy Greece nationally and 
financially. 


Fear for the safety of these troops compelled 
the Revolutionary Government of Athens to take 
exceptional measures of caution in the northern 
districts of Western Thrace, where some of the 
Bulgarian border populations betrayed a rather 
open hostility to the Greek Army, coupled with 
some more or less intensive clandestine co-opera- 
tion with the armed bands, or Comitadjis, or- 
ganized on Bulgarian territory and harassing 
quite often the Greek front and rear. The Rev- 
olutionary régime deported a number of the more 
suspicious characters to other parts of the king- 
dom for the duration of the mobilization. These 
deportations were the object of great agitation 
on behalf of the Bulgarian Government, which 
accused Greece of persecuting the Bulgarian ele- 
ment of Western Thrace. Such a Bulgarian pro- 
test was sent to the Lausanne conference and to 
the Entente powers as well as to the United 
States Government, but the whole incident seems 
about to be closed in a peaceful way as these 
lines are written. 

Another embarrassing problem for Greece is 
to be found in the continued discussions between 
the Athens and Belgrade Governments regard- 
ing the convention of the so-called “free 
zone” of Saloniki. Serbia, standing on the 
clauses of the 1914 treaty with Greece, has de- 
manded not only economic facilities, and ship- 
ping accommodations in the Port of Saloniki, but 
also political control of the strip to be allotted 
her in that harbor, which is likely to become 
free to all. The Greek Government is willing 
to grant most of the Serbian demands, save that 
of sovereignty. A friendly settlement of the 
problem is expected. 

The financial situation of the country remains 
serious, and there is no sign of immediate re- 
lief from any quarter. The Revolutionary 
régime has made repeated attempts to get a 
loan in England, France or the United States, 
but no allied Government seems inclined to 
risk any loan to a régime which is becoming 
increasingly unpopular. Diplomatic relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the Revolutionists have 
not been re-established following the executions 
of the former Premiers on Nov. 28, 1922. This 
break between England and Greece makes any 
financing of a Greek loan in London well nigh 
impossible. On the other hand, all loans con- 
tracted between a foreign country and Greece 
must, according to the Greek Constitution, be 
ratified by the Chamber, in order to be bind- 
ing on the people. There is no Chamber in 
session now in Greece, and it is very doubtful 
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whether the one to be elected later on will be 
willing to ratify any financial agreements made 
by the Revolutionary régime. 


The extremely rigorous censorship which pre- 
vails in Greece prevents any information from go- 
ing out of the country unless it is favorable to 
the Government. According to all official re- 
ports, the Revolutionary régime is doing its best 
to help things along, and those newspapers that 
are favorable to it are full of optimism. Never- 
theless it is a well-authenticated fact that in the 
last few months the revolution has been losing 
ground, to such an extent that a large section of 
Venizelist opinion is now arrayed against it. Veni- 
zelos himself has stated his view in the columns 
of his organ, the Elefhteron Vima of Athens, that 
the revolution, having done its duty in reorganiz- 
ing the army, must now return the Government 
to the people by means of a general election. 
Colonel Plastiras himself, in a speech to the 
Greek newspaper editors in Saloniki, on April 17, 
stated frankly that the revolution feels the lack 
of that popular enthusiasm which greeted its: first 
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appearance on Sept. 26, 1922. Unscientific meth- 
ods of taxation, which have cut deeply into the 
resources of the rich Venizelist elements, mis- 
management of the refugee problem, and failure 
to follow the Venizelos dictates more closely, are 
the main rea.ons cf Venizelist dissatisfaction with 
the revolution, while the anti-Venizelists, sullen 
and bitter, have never forgiven the summary exe- 
cutions of their leaders, the cession of Eastern 
Thrace to Turkey, and the arbitrary dethronement 
of King Constantine, followed by the forcible 
dissolution of the National Assembly elected on 
Nov. 14, 1920, by a three to one vote against the 
Venizelists. 

An additional alarming symptom for the revo- 
lutionists is the increasing popularity of King 
George and his wife, Queen Elizabeth, both of 
whom made recently a trip to Patras (birthplace 
of the late Gounaris, one of the executed Minis- 
ters) and Olympia, where the people gave them a 
rousing reception, in contrast with that accorded 
to the revolutionary leaders. 


HAITI 


The Haitian Council of State has voted $180,000 
for road and bridge construction, in addition to 
the $300,000 appropriated last December for sim- 
ilar purposes. 

General John H. Russell, High Commissioner 
in, Haiti, reported to Secretary Hughes that all 
the Americans serving with the occupation had 
been successfully imbued with the purpose of the 
American mission to develop Haiti to a point 
where United States supervision can be reduced 
to a minimum and the American forces ulti- 
mately withdrawn. No indication was given of 
how soon this might be. Secretary Denby’s 
party on its return from the West Indian cruise 
had reported that the end of the need for occupa- 
tion was not in sight. 


HEDJAZ 


In an interview in Cairo on April 25, Dr. 
‘Asil, Envoy of King Hussein of the Hedjaz to 
Great Britain, said that the treaty of alliance 
and friendship which he had negotiated with 
Great Britain was the first really important step 
toward a confederation of the Arab States; and 
that he was hopeful the Palestine Arabs’ efforts 
to obtain local autonomy, under discussion in 
London, would be successful. 


HOLLAND 


The Royal Commission made its report, April 
23, on the result of its consideration of the bill 
for the construction of a fleet to guarantee the 
neutrality of the Dutch East Indies, pending re- 
estcblishment of financial equilibrium in the col- 
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ony. To leave her archipelago without naval de- 
fense would mean Holland’s abdication of her 
position as-a colonial power, the commission 
siated. The radical change in the balance of 
power going on in Eastern Asia, and the rais- 
ing of problems of which a peaceful solution 
cannot be assured for a long time, the commis- 
sion concluded, made it the immediate duty of 
the Government to do all in its power to put the 
measure into force and provide a fleet. 


To prevent another complete cutting off of Hol- 
land’s distant colonies from the motherland, such 
as occurred during the World War, the State 
Telegraph Company at The Hague opened ser- 
vice, May 7, from the most powerful wireless sta- 
tion in the world. First a message to Queen Wil- 
helmina was received from the Dutch East Indian 
Government, 7,500 miles away. It had taken four 
years’ work to complete the stations at Kootwyk, 
Holland, and Bandong, Java. These stations cover 
an area each of 750 acres, and are built on the 
plans of the Telefunken Company’s wireless sta- 
tion at Nauen, Germany. The new Dutch radio 
is the first wireless to cross the equator, where 
severity of atmospheric conditions make _trans- 
mission difficult. Duplex instruments enable 
both stations to transmit and receive simultane- 
ously, the receiving stations being built far apart 
from the transmitting stations. Each radio sta- 
tion cost 7,500,000 guilders ($3,015,000 normally) 
and the working expenditure is heavy, but they 
will take away much profit hitherto reaped vy 
foreign cable companies. 


Evidence that the high taxes in Holland are 
causing increased emigration appeared in the 
landing in New York from a Holland-American 
liner, April 23, of fifty prosperous Dutch farmers, 
with their families, who had emigrated to Amer- 
ica to escape such taxation. 

Dr. Hendrik Lorentz, the eminent Dutch phy- 
sicist and professor of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, was elected by the Council of the 
League of Nations, April 24, to membership on 
the Commission on Intellectual Co-operation, to 
take the place of Professor Albert Einstein, who 
had recently resigned. 


HONDURAS 


The National Assembly, it was announced on 
April 14, would be called after the close of the 
regular session to act on the Central American 
treaty agreements negotiated at Washington. The 
Presidential campaign has been delaying their 
ratification. 


HUNGARY 


Count Bethlen, the Hungarian Premier, in Paris 
on May 4 asked the Reparation Commission to 
permit his country to be treated with the same 
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generosity as Austria by allowing her to raise a 
‘foreign loan to stabilize exchange, cover the cost 
f imports necessary to the economic life of the 
country, and enable Hungary to make a new 
start. He offered to submit the national finances 
‘o a control similar to that of Axstria. He said 
the country needed a short-term loan of 50,000,000 
gold -crowns ($10,000,000) and a long-term loan 
of 600,000,000 gold crowns ($120,000,000). The 
British were said to favor the plea, but the French 
and Italians to oppose it on the objection of the 
Little Entente, to whom most of Hungary’s repara- 
tion payments are due, and who fear that the 
Hungarians :jtend to satisfy private creditors be 
fore paying reparations. 


ICELAND 


Finance Minister Jonsson resigned on April 17, 
us the Progressive Party no longer supported him. 
His portfolio was at once taken over by the Min- 
ister of Industry. It is reported that the Progres- 
sive Party will withdraw all support from the 
Ministry and thus cause greater changes, as, with- 
out the Progressives, the Government controls 
only one-fourth of the votes in the Althing. 

As Iceland’s foreign affairs are under the con- 
trol of the Danish Government. Iceland is in- 
cluded in the proposed trade agreement between 
Denmark and Soviet Russia. 


INDIA 


In view of the imperative necessity of ending 
a succession of deficits, the Government decided 
to increase the salt. tax. The Council of State 
was therefore informed on March 27 that the 
Government had no further motion in regard 
to the Finance bill, and it was understood that a 
Gazette Extraordinary would be issued in which 
Lerd Reading would exercise his extraordinary 
powers by certifying the salt tax. 

Feuds of a religious nature between Hindus 
and Mohammedans, mainly over the wholesale 
reconversion by Hindu missionaries of Mohamme- 
dan rajputs, developed into rioting at Amritsar 
on April 11, and continued until April 14, when 
order was restored by British troops. The trouble 
was general throughout the Punjab. 


The Public Health Commissioner announced 
at Simla on April 13 that a rise in mortality, due 
to the plague which began last December, had 
caused 36,900 deaths up to the end of Marcn. In 
the previous four years the mean average of 

ecths from plague had been 14,400. 


‘ccording to figures presented by Dr. Muthu, 
at the annual assembly of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League of India at Lucknow, 1,000,000 people 
perished yearly in India from the disease, and in 
some communities the mortality is as high as one 
in every three persons. 
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An English girl, Molly Ellis, the daughter of 
Major Ellis, commander at Kohat, who was kid- 
napped by Afghan tribesmen, was rescued by Miss 
Starr, a woman physician at Khanki Bazaar, 
whose safety on her venture into dangerous terri- 
tory was guaranteed by the Afridi and Orakzat 
tribes. 


IRELAND 


A noticeable decrease in public crime, the 
restoration of railway traffic to almost normal, 
a general relief in the tension among the people 
of both the North and the South, and the ad- 
mission by the republicans of their inability to 
continue operations on a large scale, contributed 
to the belief that peace was approaching. This 
view was strengthened by the capture of Austin 
Stack, former republican Cabinet member, at 
Clonmel on April 14; of Jeremiah Foley in a 
fight near Abbeyfeale on April 15, of former 
Commandant General Dan Breen (for whose ar- 
rest the British once offered a reward of £10,- 
000), in the Glen of Akerlow on April 17, and 
of Con Meany on April 20. 


President Cosgrave on April 13 introduced the 
first Free State budget. Expenditure was. esti- 
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mated at £46,500,000, more than half of which 
would be required for the army and compensa- 
tion for damages caused by the rebels. Receipts 
were estimated at £20,000,000 from taxes and 
£6,000,000 from other sources, leaving a deficit 
of £20,000,000 to be covered by borrowing. 

The status of Mgr. Luzio, who arrived in Ireland 
to investigate the situation for the Vatican, was 
stated by Minister of Home Affairs Kevin 
O’Higgins on April 21 to be that of “a distin- 
guished foreign churchman on an ecclesiastical 
mission.” 

Michael MacWhite, the Free State representa- 
tive in Central Europe, announced on April 20 
that the Government was applying for member- 
ship in the League of Nations. 

The first general convention of the Free State 
Party, supporting the Ministry, was opened in 
the Mansion House, Dublin, on April 27. Dele- 
gates were present from city and country, among 
whom were many priests, members of the Dail 
Eireann and of the Executive Council. 

Eamon de Valera-made a direct peace move by 


issuing a proclamation on April 27 and by order- 


ing, through E. F. Aitken, Republican Chief of 
Staff, a cessation of hostilities. Owing to the 
ambiguous terms of the proclamation, it met with 
a dubious public reception. In the Dail on May 
9 President Cosgrave read cerrespondence which 
had in the meantime passed between de Valera 
and Senators Douglas and Jameson containing the 
Republican leader’s demands for a peace basis. 
These terms Mr. Cosgrave definitely rejected on 
behalf of the Free State Government. 

The spectacular siege and capture of a Repub- 
lican stronghold in a cliff cave on the Shannon 
coast on April 18, and the dispersal by Free 
State troops of a Republican attack on the Haul- 
bowline Island dockyard in Cork Harbor on April 
27 were regarded as closing incidents of what 
remained of actual warfare, though a few scat- 
tered outbreaks of violence indicated that small 
Republican bands might continue to operate for 
some time longer. Three men, one of whom was 
an English Army deserter, were executed at 
‘Tralee on April 25, a fourth at Ennis on April 26, 
and two more at Ennis on May 2. 

On receipt of the news in Dublin on May 9 
that the English Court of Appeals had granted 
Art O’Brien’s application for a writ of habeas 
corpus, which if sustained by the House of Lords 
would release all English -subjeets deported to 
Ireland after the March raids, Minister of Home 
Affairs Kevin O’Higgins stated that decisions of 
the English courts were not binding in Ireland. 


ITALY 
Premier Mussolini’s dispensing with the ser- 


vices of the Popular (Catholic) Party in his 
Cabinet was in accordance with the Fascista 
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principle that those who are not strictly for us 
are against us. The Premier’s break with the 
Catholic Party, which before Signor Mussolini’s 
advent ruled Italy through its leader, Don Luigi 
Sturzo,* began with a resolution adopted by the 
Catholic Party’s convention at Turin, April 11. 
This resolution expressed the party’s decision to 
support and approve Fascismo, but made the in- 
cautious comment that the Fascista movement 
seemed to be “a_ passing phase” of Italian 
politics. The significance of this was that though 
the Catholic Party, like the Fascisti, was opposed 
to socialism, it also had many members in sym- 
pathy with Socialist doctrines. The resolution 
looked toward steering a middle course. Premier 
Mussolini, fearing lest the radical Left Wing of 
the Catholic Party might be gaining on the mod- 
erates, promptly informed his Catholic Ministers 
(Stefano Cavazzoni, Minister of Works, and three 
Under Secretaries of State, including Signor Vas- 
sallo, who was attached to the Foreign Office), 
that Fascismo was no “ passing phase,” and de- 
manded to know if they were unequivocally for 
or against him. They presented their resigna- 
tions. These he refused to accept until they had 
called their Parliamentary group together to talk 
it over. The Catholic members adopted a res- 
olution drawn with an apparent intent to please 
everybody. Thereupon Mussolini immediately 
accepted the four resignations (April 23), with 
the comment that he was too busy to interpret 
“rather obscure documents,” considering the ex- 
traordinary circumstances of his régime, abolished 
the four portfolios, and transferred their duties 
to other Ministers. 

The Catholic Party, strong everywhere, but 
with a plurality hardly anywhere, desires propor- 
tional representation. The Fascisti, everywhere 
the strongest single party, though not having a 
majority in the whole country, believes that the 
party getting the highest vote in the elections 
should control three-fifths or three-fourths of the 
seats in Parliament. Though 100 Deputies have 
joined the Opposition, the move of the Right 
Catholics to form a separate party (April 25), 
indicated a weakening of Don Sturzo’s hold.* 

Little was done at the Congress of the Socialist 
Maximalist Party, which met at Milan, April 15, 
beyond electing new officers. Newspaper men 
were excluded. 

Mussolini expelled from the Fascista Party, 
May 9, Deputies Pighetti and Misuri of Perugia 
for fomenting discord and disobeying orders 
against dueling. They were imprisoned in a mili- 
tary fortress. 

In the elaborate celebration of Rome’s 2,676th 
birthday and Italy’s Labor Day, 50,000 Fascisti 
marched in traditional Roman triumph, with 20,- 
000 workers, amid patriotic popular applause, on 


a a ae 
*See the special article, ‘* Sturzo Rival to Mus- 
solini,” published elsewhere in these pages. 
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April 21. The Premier and Diplomatic Corps re- 
viewed the troops from a special tribune. 

Signor Cesare Maria de Vecchi, Under Secre- 
tary of Finance, and one of the most distinguished 
Fascista commanders in the revolution, resigned 
from the Cabinet May 2. He remains one of the 
three Generalissimos of the national militia. The 
Opposition was making capital out of his speech 
at Turin a fortnight before: “Everything could 
be put right in Italy with half an hour’s martial 
law and half a minute’s rifle shooting.” To avoid 
embarrassing the Premier, he voluntarily resigned 
to prove that his speech was merely an expres- 
sion of personal opinion. 

The visit of King George and Queen Mary, the 
British sovereigns, was more elaborately celebrat- 
ed in Rome than any other affair of similar char- 
acter since the World War. His Britannic Ma- 
jesty placed wreaths on the tombs of the Un- 
known Soldier, King Victor Emmanuel II. and 
King Humbert. The visiting royalties were also 
received with distinguished ceremony and _ cor- 
diality at the Vatican. 

The International Women’s Congress, held at 
Rome the first week of May by 1,000 delegates, 
headed by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, was given 
a reception by the Premier, with an honor escort 
of Fascista troops. It protested in vain against 
Rome’s first bullfight, which was witnessed by 
30,000 spectators, May 6. 

The Italian victory over the Tripolitan rebel 
tribesmen south of Misrata, in the first week of 
May, marked important progress in Italy’s recon- 
quest of the interior of the country she won from 
Turkey in 1912, including Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 
Also, the defeat by the Italian forces of Senusi 
rebels, during the week of April 25, with the death 
of the Senusi chief, Abdullah Sollum, killed in 
battle forty miles from Aghedabia, and 600 tribes- 
men killed and wounded, was an important gain. 
Enver Pasha had organized the revolt of tribal 
chieftains, taking advantage of the smallness of 
Italy's army of occupation during the World 
War, and had driven the Italians from the interior 
and confined them to precarious holdings at 
Homs and other places along the cost. Italy be- 
gan her conquest in January, relieving the siege 
of Homs the following month. She had contented 
herself in 1912 with the powers’ recognition of 
her conquest without insisting on formal rec- 
ognition .of her sovereignty by Turkey. The 
Turks have made much of this diplomatic detail 
at Lausanne, and all the notionalist successes 
in Anatolia have greatiy encouraged the revolt- 
ing chieftains. The sympathy Italy gets from 
the allied powers is based on their desire to see 
Government stabilization in the North African 
States. The rebellion in Spanish Morocco and 
the unrest in French Morocco are embarrassing 
politically, as Turkish revolutionary agents aze 
reported to foster discontent wherever it appears 
in those regions. 
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JUGOSLAVIA 


As a result of the March elections, Premier 
Pashitch’s Government proved to be supported 
by a very slender majority in the new Parlia- 
ment which met on April 16. Of the 312 seats, 
68 Deputies belonging to the Croatian 
Party under Raditch have refused to attend, 
leaving 244 votes, of which M. Pashitch com- 
mands 128. The Opposition consists of 54 Demo- 
crats, 24 Slovenian Catholics,. 18 Bosnian Mos- 
lems, 11 Serbian Agrarians and 9 Pan-Germans. 
Dr. Pelesh, a Serbian radical from Zagreb, was 
elected Speaker of the House. 

Premier‘ Pashitch’s Cabinet resigned, but was 
finally reformed on May 3 with the same mem- 
bership as before, except for four Ministers who 
failed of re-election, whose successors were to 
be appointed later. The session of Parliament, 
which had been suspended, was resumed the 
same day. 

Financial and business improvement was re- 
ported in April, receipts from internal, indirect 
and direct taxes exceeding the budget estimates. 
Reduction of export duties has had a favorable 
effect on foreign trade. 

Col. J. S. Plamenatz, former Premier of Monte- 
negro, arrived in New York on April 21 “to 
set up a Montenegrin Government in the United 
States,” according to his own announcement. He 
was head of the Cabinet in 1919. When Monte- 
negro was absorbed in Jugoslavia, he went to 
Italy. While the Montenegrin Consul in Rome 
was absent at the residence of Queen Mileng 
on the Riviera, Plamenatz seized the Cor ulatd 
and proclaimed himself Premier again. He was 
expelled from Italy on April 8, and with a pass- 
port signed by himself came to America. He 
was detained at Ellis Island for a couple of 
days, but was finally admitted by direction of 
the Department of Labor at Washington. 


LATVIA 


May Day riots on the streets of Riga between 
Socialists and bands of the national organization 
whose members call themselves Fascisti, caused 
serious injuries to a score or more persons. On 
May 3 the Socialist Party decided to demand the 
disbanding of the Fascista faction, threatening 
otherwise to recall ihe five Socialist Ministers in 
the Cabinet. 

The Russo-Latvian Boundary Commission, on 
April 12, signed at Moscow the agreement which 
definitely settled the boundaries between Latvia 
and Russia. 


LITHUANIA 


The situation at Memel caused by the Lith- 
uanian occupation became more disquieting from 
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April 11. The city was plunged in darkness, 
all means of communication were closed, and 
the inhabitants were deprived of water and of the 
necessaries of life. The Lithuanian Government 
seemed powerless to end the disorder, which was 
rather aggravated by the medsures taken. At 
Kovno the prolongation of the Ministerial crisis 
caused great disquiet. In the prevailing chaos, 
the governmental orders were often contradic- 
tory, and the subalterns refused to execute them, 
declaring that as the Government had resigned, it 
had not the power to decree extraordinary meas- 
ures. The lack of provisions made itself felt 
more and more, and prices attained unprece- 
dented heights. Partial strikes were declared in 
Lithuania and tended to increase. 


Reinforcements of infantry and cavalry entered 
Memel, where the general strike continued, and 
shots were exchanged in different parts of the 
city. Banishments and arrests increased, most 
of those arrested being taken to Kovno. Meet- 
ings and demonstrations, held apparently by 
Germans, were suppressed with bayonets and 
gun butts, even outside of the City of Memel. 
Among those arrested by April 18 were M. Or- 
lowsky, President of the League of Patriots, 
and M. Rabden, Secretary of the Professional 
Associations. A Socialist journalist was among 
those banished. 

A truce was proclaimed in the Memel district 
on April 16. On the same day the negotiations 
demanded by the Conference of Ambassadors at 
Paris for elaborating the statutes for the Memel 
district were postponed for an indefinite time. 
Nevertheless, order was completely established by 
April 18 and work resumed, an entente having 
been effected between the labor delegations and 
M. Budrys, Minister of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. 

Frontier tension between Lithuania and Poland 
continued. New irritations between the Lithu- 
anians and Poles developed on April 24, the 
Lithuanian press alleging that Polish troops had 
penetrated Lithuanian territory at Grubovo and 
had been repulsed by frontier guards, who killed 
sand wounded several of the invaders. From 
the Polish side it was stated that Lithuanian 
troops had crossed the frontier and attacked 
Polish troops, killing the commander of a fron- 
tier-guard battalion and abducting his wife. 
Lithuanian irregulars had made a surprise attack 
on Polish frontier guards on April 14, near 
Goubouka, District of Braclaw, killing twe Pele 
but were repulsed. 

The Council of the League of Nations con- 
ferred, April 23, on the Polish-Lithuanian dif- 
ferences. M. Hymans, the Belgian delegate argued 
for a provisory line of demarcation to replace 
the neutral zones existing in the Vilna region. 
M. Galvanauskas, the Lithuanian delegate, nati- 
fied the League Council of the intention of his 


Government to ask for discussion of the delimita- 
tion of the frontier between Lithuania and 
Poland, and of the Lithuanian demand for the ad- 
vice of the permanent World Court, to be pre- 
sented by him to the Council. 


MEXICO 


Recognition of Mexico is in sight after eleven 
years of pressure brought to bear by three Amer- 
ican Administrations for a change of her internal 
laws. President Harding on April 20 let it be 
known that relations had been steadily growing 
better, and that informal negotiations were in 
progress. Secretary Hughes in a note replying 
to one from Mexico on April 17 had agreed to 
the suggestion of a commission to study political 
differences, and on April 23 he announced that 
two Americans and two Mexicans, appointed by 
their respective Governments, would meet in 
Mexico City and exchange impressions with the 
view to reaching a mutual understanding. Charles 
B. Warren of Detroit, former Ambassador to 
Japan, and John Barton Payne, Secretary of the 
Interior in Wilson’s Administration and later 
Chairman of the Red Cross, were selected as the 
American members. They left for Mexico City 
May 6. Mexico named Ramon Ross, intimate 
friend of President Obregon and Acting Director 
of the Public Charity Bureau, and Fernando 
Gonzalez Roa, a Director of the Mexican National 
Railways. May 14 was the date announced for 
opening of negotiations. 

Questions to be discussed included damage 
claims, two minor boundary disputes and holding 
of oil and agricultural lands by foreigners. Mex- 
ico had previously assented to appointment of a 
mixed commission to settle claims for damages 
by individuals. Another minor question was re- 
striction of rights of religious bodies. 


President Obregon and Alberto Pani, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, instructed the Mexican dele- 
gates, according to dispatches of May 8, that in 
their negotiations with the Americans they must 
observe the Slicing points: 


First—Insist on absolute respect for “Mexican 
sovereignty. 

Second—Agree to non-retroactivity, in so far 23 
it affects petroleum rights acquired prior to May 
1, 1917, or Article 27 of the present Constitu- 
tion nationalizing subsoil and mineral products. 


Third—Announce the Administration’s support 
of the new oil law recently enacted by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and now pending in*the Senate, 
which is intended to satisfy objections of foreign 
interests against alleged retroactive confiscatory 
interpretations of Article 27. 

Fourth—Agree to a settlement of the Chamizal 
dispute, granting to the United States land which 
the Rio Grande River has swept northward but 
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insisting on indemnification of Mexico, together 
with an agreement to arrange some method for 
settling disputes in the future involved through 
changes in the river’s course. 


Fifth—Announce that the Mexican Government 
will not permit more than 40 per cent. of United 
States capital to be invested in the proposed na- 
tional“ bank of issue, leaving full control of the 
bank to the Government. 


Sixth—Propose arbitration for the settlement 
of all questions in dispute between the two coun- 
tries after the question of recognition of Mexico 
is settled. 


The Mexican Chamber of Deputies on April 
26, by a vote of 169 to 2, passed a new petroleum 
law to satisfy objections raised by foreign inter- 
ests against alleged confiscatory interpretations. 
It confirms ihe legality of concessions obtained 
before May 1, 1917, when the new Constitution 
went into effect, but provides that concessiv-.aires 
must revalidate their claims within three years 
from the date of promulgation of the statute. It 
vests in the Federal Government exclusive control 
of the oil industry, and denies to individual States 
the right to participate in the proceeds of oil 
taxes. 

The London Times on April 27 announced that 
a convention was being negotiated to submit 
British-Mexican claims to arbitration. 


President Obregon on May 5 addressed the 
closing session of the Agrarian Congress. He 
said that the Government had been boycotted by 
great material interests, but was bringing about 
reforms despite difficulties. The Congress passed 
resolutions for a continuation of the struggle for 
division of large landed estates among small farm- 
ers and for protection of farmers against “ gov- 
ernmental, judicial and military outrages.” 


President Obregon entertained visiting members 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce on 
April 21, and in his address scored capitalists 
who made millions out of Mexico and used those 
millions to vilify the country. He promised co- 
operation in drafting a mutually beneficial tariff 
and protection to foreigners investing capital or 
entering business in Mexico. 


The Federal budget for 1923, which shows a 
decrease of $18,325,944, compared with that of 
last year, provides $20,735,000 to wipe out na- 
tional obligations, of which $15,000,000 is for first 
payment of the international debt. Four hundred 
thousand dollars is set aside as interest on the 
Agrarian debt. Pensions amounting to $900,000 
are granted to teachers and to retire civil and 
military employes. The army will get $15,000,000 
less. About 15 per cent. of the budget, $26,181,- 
451, is allotted for education, of which $160,000 
is set aside for breakfasts for children of the 
public schools. For archaeological investigation 
and study in Oxaca, Chiapas and Yucatan $50,000 
is provided. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Results of the general election on May 8, called 
by Premier Squires to obtain popular approval of 
a plan to finance a pulp and paper industry, indi- 
cated that the Government had won a substantial 
majority. Of the 35 seats in the Assembly the 
Government obtained 17 and the Opposition 10, 
while the remainder had not been heard from. 
Trinity elected Minister of Fisheries Halfyard, 
and Fortune Bay returned District Attorney Gen- 
eral Warren. Mr. Coaker, leader of the Fisher- 
men’s Party, who resigned as a Cabinet Minister 
a few weeks ago to give more attention to the 
fishermen’s organization, polled the highest vote 
in Bonavista. 


NORWAY 


The commercial and shipping agreement which 
ended the long tariff war between Norway and 
Portugal over Norway’s prohibition law was rati- 
fied April 12 and went into force April 16, the 
day when Norway’s prohibition of strong wines 
ceased to have legal validity. By the terms of 
the agreement Norwegian goods in Portugal and * 
the Portuguese Islands are subjected to only the 
minimal tariff. Norwegian shipping there is 
charged according to the general tariff, minus 25 
per cent., this being the largest reduction allowed 
to any nation’s vessels in Portugal. Norway’s 
obligation to buy Portuguese strong wines has ex- 
pired. The stipulation that makes Portuguese 
wine equal to Norwegian bock beer has been 
modified. The licensing rights of Norwegian 
communes is maintained, both as regards wines 
with over 15 per cent. alcohol and wines below 
this content. 

According to the original proposal, the treaty 
should expire automatically after one year, but 
now a provision has been accepted whereby the 
treaty shall be valid for one year more if it is 
not renounced three months before the first year 
is out. Thereafter it shall continue subject to 
three months’ notice of mutual renunciation. 


The great disturbances of Norway’s financial 
markets brought several big banks under public 
administration late in April, in accordance with 
the new law allowing banks in difficulties to avail 
themselves of such State aid. These banks’ 
transfer of credit resulted, May 8, in a 1-4 cent 
depreciation of the krone (to 16.73 cents). 

Speaking of the general situation on April 30, 
Kamstrup Hegge, the President of the Norwegian 
Banking Association, declared Norway’s financial 
position to be sound, and asserted that the eco- 
nomic reconstr'iction after the war showed steady 
progress. The loans of the banks have decreased, 
and the chief industries of shipping and export 
trade have improved. The passage of a bill au- 
thorizing the Treasury Department to assist banks 
in distress is generally expected of the Storthing. 
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The Norwegian Banking Association recommends 
such a guarantee for foreign deposits, but em- 
phatically declares that the banking law of last 
March affords sufficient protection to Norwegian 
deposits. 

On May 1 the Norwegian Minister at Washing- 
ton delivered to Vice President Coolidge a mes- 
sage of condolence from the Norwegian Govern- 
ment to the United States Senate on the occasion 
of ‘the death of Senator Knute Nelson, expressing 
the national pride in “the wonderful career of 
this Norwegian boy.” This was one of the few 
communications in American history addressed by 
a foreign nation directly to a branch of Congress. 


Captain Roald Amundsen left Nome, Alaska, 
April 13, by dog team, for Wainwright, 500 miles 
north, in preparation for his transpolar flight 
thence, between June 20 and 28. 


PALESTINE 


Reports of conditions in Palestine show that 

political conditions are not improving. By Mr. 
Jamaal Husseini, Secretary of the Executive 
Committee of the Palestine Arab Congress, the 
charge is made that great quantities of arms 
have been smuggled in to the Jews, who had 
also obtained from the Government, “under the 
pretense of self-defense,” 1,200 rifles with the 
necessary ammunition. These arms were dis- 
tributed among the Jewish colonists who sup- 
ported the Jewish Labor Party, headed by Ben 
Zwi, now considered the most influential Jewish 
personality. It was also stated that Bolshevism 
was securing a footing through a section of im- 
migrants of Jewish origin. 
. Miss Henrietta Szold, organizer and Honorary 
President of Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist or- 
ganization, states that “divine patience” is re- 
quired in bringing ultimate peace and prosper- 
ity to a united Palestine, in the path of which 
one of the greatest difficulties is the fusion of 
so many different nationalities among Jewish 
immigrants. Regarding the attitude of the 
Arabs, Miss Szold declares that it is not ill 
‘feeling but agitation which has stirred up a 
merely temporary hatred. 

As a sequel to a resolution of the National 
Party to boycott “this non-representative Parlia- 
ment which the Palestine Government is try- 
ing to foist upon us,’ the Government, it was 
stated on April 19, has decided to prosecute a 
number of Arabs accused of attempting to in- 
cite the people to boycott the elections. 


PANAMA 


Negotiations are in progress for the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between Panama arid 
Colombia. The latter country has withheld recog- 
nition of the new republic since Nov. 3, 1903. 
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Panama is anxious to have Colombia recognize 
her independence and is willing to leave the ques- 
tion of boundaries to be settled later by treaty. 

F. A. Mitchell-Hedges, a British explorer, who 
has been in the wilds of Panama for many 
months, returned to London in April with stone 
squares of picture writing and mummified relics 
of Indians who, he asserts, inhabited the Isthmus 
of Panama 10,000 years ago. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Panama on April 18 protested to the United 
States against a proposal by American authorities 
in the Canal Zone to lease to private enterprises 
the operation and management of cold storage 
plants and other warehouses. Such leases, it was 
stated, would be in contravention of the terms 
of the Panama Canal treaty, in that Panama 
never ceded and transferred to the United States 
Government jurisdiction over and rights to trans- 
act foreign commerce in the Canal Zone. The 
Board of Commerce of Colon also protested 
against the leasing of various Panama Railroad 
plants to private interests, as virtually creating a 
monopoly. 

Washington authorities reply by citing that part 
of the original treaty which declares that Panama 
grants to the United States within the Canal 
Zone all the rights “which the United States 
would possess and exercise if it were the sov- 
ereign of the territory within which said lands 
and waters are located.” This leasing question 
has been holding up the proposed revision of 
the Taft agreement with Panama. 

Twa recent accidents show need of improving 
the canal itself. The International Petroleum 
Company’s steamer G. Harrison Smith suffered 
damage to her hull by scraping bottom in the 
canal while passing through the Culebra Cut and 
was obliged to return to Balboa on April 16 for 
repairs. On April 29 the Shipping Board steamer 
Susquehanna struck the bank of the canal while 
swinging round the curve in the Culebra Cut 
and suffered slight damage. She continued on 
her voyage, but her Captain requested that a sur- 
vey be made. Soundings made in the Culebra 
Cut show the depth of the canal to be only 
thirty-five feet, emphasizing the need of the pro- 
posed Alajuela Dam to afford an increased water 
supply. The surface of Gatun Lake on May 6 
was said to be only 82.72 feet above sea level, 
approximately the minimum for the dry season. 
An elevation of 80 feet had hitherto been consid- 
ered sufficient to insure safe navigation for 
ships. 

All previous Panama Canal traffic records were 
broken in March when 521 vessels passed 
through; the revenue exceeded by $322,432.89 the 
record over any previous month. The average 
day’s receipts were $58,958. More than 30 per 
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cent. of the total commercial tonnage consisted of 
oil tankers, by far the larger part engaged in 
United States coast trade between the Atlantic 
and Pacific. 


PARAGUAY 


The President, Senor Eusebio Ayala, has re- 
signed his mandate with the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the return to peace before the next Presiden- 
tial election, in which he himself is the candi- 
date of the Radical Party. Before retiringi from 
power, Senor Ayala went before Congress to read 
an exposition of his conduct as Executive. Dr. 
Eligio Ayala, former Secretary of the Treasury, 
has been temporarily entrusted with the direction 
of the Government. He was instrumental in de- 
feating the military policies of Colonel Chirife, 
at that time Minister of War, who thereafter re- 
belled against his chief and took the field. The 
archives of the revolutionaries have fallen into 
the hands of the loyal forces, throwing light on 
the activities of some members of Congress who 
have been giving comfort to the rebels. The 
former President, Dr. Schaerer, appears in one 
of those documents advising the heads of the 
revolution to contract for a loan to be paid im- 
mediately after victory. 

A new Cabinet has been formed, led by the 
former Minister to Brazil, Sefor Modesto Cug- 
giari. The program of the new Government has 
been summed up in this form: Restoration of 
public tranquillity and reorganization of the 
public finances. 


PERU 

The sudden ceath of the revolutionary chief- 
tain, Dr. Augusto Durand, while he was being 
brought to Lima on board the warship Grau, has 
caused the Government to issue formal denials of 
the rumor that his death was not due to natural 
causes. An autopsy has been performed by order 
of the Government, before a large group of phy- 
sicians and newspaper men, and the immediate 
cause of death is given as an abdominal rupture, 
originating in an old wound Senor Durand re- 
ceived while fleeing the Government troops years 
ago. The family still insists on putting all re- 
sponsibilities for his death on the Government of 
President Leguia. By a curious irony of fate, the 
newspaper which defends the Government is the 
same La Prensa which until a short time ago was 
owned by Senor Durand and which was requisi- 
tioned after it had been attacked and set on fire. 

Peru ana Ecuador are negotiating a treaty for 
the solution of their boundary difficulties. 


PHILIPPINES 


The Acting Director of Labor at Manila, in a 
report to the Secretary of Commerce on May 6, 
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recommends that public lands be reserved for 
agricultural colonies and homesteads and not al- 
lowed to be acquired by companies planning to 
establish industrial enterprises. This is an at- 
tempt to forestall attempts of American rubber 
companies to appropriate large tracts of land for 
plantations in Mindanao. 


Creation of a free port at Manila is proposed 
in a bill before the Legislature. This measure 
would make the harbor the logical distributing 
centre for American commerce in the Far East 
and greatly aid the commercial development . of 
the Philippines. It creates a commission which is 
to report on the project in December. 

President Harding has decided to permit trans- 
portation to the United States of the 500 Russian 
refugees who arrived at Manila from Vladivostok 
in the eleven ships of Admiral Stark’s fleet. 


As a result of an inquiry by Gov. Gen. Wood 
at Manila, it has been stated that several promi- 
nent men in Washington, including Senators 
and Representatives, were paid various sums out 
of a million peso fund annually voted by the 
Philippine Legislature for propaganda for the 
independence of the islands. One voucher was 
payable to Charles Edward Russell, a Socialist * 
writer, who wrote a series of eleven articles un- 
der contract with the Philippine Freedom Com- 
mittee. Former Representative Ansberry of 
Ohio, a Democratic campaign manager in 1920, 
was shown by the vouchers to have received $500 
a month for several months, according to a Wash- 
ington dispatch of May 9. 


POLAND 


Besides Poland’s border skirmishes’ (covered 
under the head of Lithuania), Poland had con- 
siderable friction during the last fortnight in 
April in connection with the province of Posen 
and the Free City of Danzig. Premier Sikorski, 
in a speech to the Posen Diet, April 13, aimed a 
sharp attack against German influence there. He 
declared that as the liquidation of German in- 
fluence in Posen was .impending, the com- 
plaisance which Poland had thitherto shown must 
cease. He declared also that Danzig’s relations 
with Poland must be adapted to Poland’s in- 
terests, and that Danzig’s whole future develop- 
ment was dependent upon Poland. Poland de- 
cided on April 29 to institute an economic fight 
to bring financial pressure to bear on Danzig, 
unless Danzig fulfilled all its treaty obligations 
to allow Poland all her treaty rights. Presi- 
dent Wojciechowski, on his tour through Pomer- 
ania, declares that “ Poland is through with yield- 
ing and temporizing. We must obtain our rights 
under the treaty.” 

President Wojciechowski, Premier Sikorski, the 
Ministers of War, Trade, Finance and Railroads, 
the Speakers of both houses of Parliament and 
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other high officials on April 29, attended the 
ceremonial inauguration of the naval port of 
Gdynia (Gdingen), the first all-Polish seaport. 
This project, provided for last year by the Polish 
Parliament, calls for a deep-water harbor at a 
cost of 50,000,000 gold marks. Gdynia harbor 
has a depth of forty-two feet of water, as against 
twenty-four. feet at Danzig. When the project 
was broached two years ago, the Foreign Office 
persistently opposed it, for fear of antagonizing 
the Free City of Danzig. 

in emitting 6 per cent. Treasury bonds, April 
14, conforming to the value of gold, the Polish 
Treasury hoped to reduce the output of paper 
money in the country and thereby influence the 
course of the Polish mark. These bonds are of 
two types, 10 and 100 Polish zloto (a zloto equals 
a franc, 19.3 cents), to be redeemed Oct. 1, 1923, 
with 6 per cent. interest in Polish marks, accord- 
ing to the daily exchange rate for gold francs. 
Evidence. that Poland is slowly emerging from its 
post-bellum chaos, was seen in the placing of 
large orders for locomotives for her railroads 
with an American firm. The Polish press grate- 
fully lauded the recognition by the United States, 
April 9, of Poland’s Eastern frontier. 

Marshal Foch visited Poland early in May on a 
military mission. He was made a “ Marshal of 
Poland” by order of President Wojciechowski, 
acting upon the President’s initiative. He was also 
given a Doctor’s degree at the University of War- 
saw. Premier Sikorski, on May 3, gave a dinner 
in his honor, and made a notable speech in praise 
of the illustrious guest, who replied, expressing 
faith in the success of the Polish Republic. 

The Congress of Red Cross Societies of Eastern 
Europe opened in Warsaw, April 9, under the au- 
spices of the League of Red Cross Societies. 
Thirty delegates representing nations interested in 
the Congress attended, including the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Switzerland, and the 
International Red Cross at Geneva. Dr. Proz- 
haska of Czechoslovakia was elected President of 
the Congress, and M. Chodzko, the Polish Min- 
ister of Health, was elected Honorary President. 

The Cabinet adopted a law enacted on April 
17, carrying ratification of the Treaties of Sévres 
and St. Germain. 

The National Assembly broke up in disorder 
on April 17 after the rejection by a majority of 
Anti-Semitic Deputies of the Jewish Deputies’ pro- 
posal calling for immediate consideration of the 
recent racial outbreaks in Warsaw and other parts 
of Poland growing out of the trial of Catholic 
priests in Moscow. 


PORTO RICO 


Despite the recent ruling of the War Depart- 
ment that Porto Rico is on the same footing as 
the Continental United States regarding prohibi- 
tion, John T. Barrett, head of the dry force, pub- 


licly stated after Governor Towner’s inauguration 
that it was impossible to enforce the law because 
the people did not want it. Mr. Barrett could 
not rent a house, agreements for a lease being 
canceled as soon as it -was discovered he was 
there to enforce prohibition. He and one agent, 
after being forced to take rooms in a boarding 
house, were the only ones in the house taken with 
ptomaine poisoning, the agent becoming so ill 
he had to be sent back to Washington, 


RUMANIA 


Rumania’s new Constitution has been giving 
trouble despite the large majority it received in 
Parliament—247 to 22 in the Chamber and 137 
to 2 in the Senate, with 2 abstaining and 53 Sen- 
ators absent. ‘The biggest opposition comes from 
the Peasant Party and the National Transylvanian 
Party. These resorted to violent demonstrations, 
but the Government took steps to quell any riot- 
ing. 

The fundamental parts of the new Constitution 
were adopted without great opposition. The pro- 
visions dealing with public worship, liberty of the 
press and rights of minorities were modified dur- 
ing the debates. The Greek orthodox faith is 
recognized as ihe dominant religion of the State, 
but without such recognition carrying with it any 
prejudices to the liberty of other religions. The 
right of property is guaranteed by the State, 
though it is ne longer inviolable. Landed prop- 
erty may be expropriated only in case of public 
and national need, to be determined by a special 
law. 

The main features of the Constitution are the 
nationalization of the subsoil, which, like Article 
27 of the Mexican Constitution, is especially appli- 
cable to Rumanian oil wells—and the expropria- 
tion of forests, the latter measure being prompted 
by the necessity for creating communal forests. 
The reservation was made concerning oil lands 
that “rights already acquired will be contingent 
on the workings of a new mining law yet to be 
framed.” 

Rumania by the Constitution also assumes con- 
trol of rights in the air and all navigable waters, 
declaring all water power to be the property of 
the State. These measures will make the Stat: 
the largest owner of oil-bearing lands, and will 
lead to the opening of a new phase of economic 
and industrial development. In view of the con- 
dition of Rumania’s finances, it was considered 
that some sort of co-operation with foreign capital 
would have to be resorted to. 

Articles dealing with the settlement of the 
Jewish question have given satisfaction to the 
Jewish Deputies, who voted in favor of the Con- 
stitution. On the other hand, all religious orders 
other than Rumanian are excluded from the coun- 
try by a separate law. This affects numerous 
Roman Catholic orders, scattered through Tran- 
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sylvania, where there is a Catholic population of 
more than 1,509,000. This hits the schools and 
hospitals, especially the latter. All the large 
hospitals in Alba Julia, Vrasov and Cluj have 
staffs composed of members of the Catholic or- 
ders. It is charge that one of the objects of 
the law was to brin: property of these orders 
on the markets 


Another measure recently passed is the rent 
law, which decrees that anybody who fought 
against Rumania during the war is liable to be 
expropriated or evicted from his house. This ap- 
plies to the whole adult male population of Tran- 
sylvania, the Banat and Bukowina. 

Strong and arbitrary measures were taken by 
the Bratiano Cabinet to get the Constitution 
passed by a large majority. Twenty-six Opposi- 
tion Deputies were suspended, and others re- 
fused to take part in the vote. On the day Par- 
liament voted a large force of troops surrounded 
the building, and M. Vaida-Voevod, former Presi- 
dent of the Council, and several other former 
Ministers of the late Take Jonescu’s National 
Party, were kept prisoners in a house, and not 
allowed to communicate with any one outside. 
The Jonescu Party and the peasants’ organiza- 
tion issued a manifesto denouncing the Constitu- 
tion and laws passed under protection of bayo- 
nets, and charging that the present Chambers 
were illegally elected. The People’s Party, led by 
Averesco, also issued a protest against the Consti- 
tution. 


Hungary, on April 23, protested to the Council 
of the League of Nations that Rumania, by her 
laws, was depriving Hungarian minorities in Ru- 
mania of their rights. Rumania, in reply, declined 
a suggestion to refer the treaty with Hungary to 
the World Court, and disputed the League’s right 
to take up the discussion, calling it a matter of 
internal administration. 


RUSSIA 


The Living Church, the strongest of the radi- 
cal offshoots of the Russian Orthodox Commun- 
ion, has focused the attention of a protesting 
world, since the execution by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Vicar General Budkiewicz, on its 
efforts to remove the Patriarch Tikhon and to 
reorganize the Church polity to conform with 
the political system of the Soviet régime. Though 
alleging that “every church must conform to 
the existing conditions,’ as “the old Church 
was the tool of the Czarist Government,” the 
Bolshevist Church is not a direct successor of 
the Czarist Church. It has only overthrown the 
old Church, which was taken out of politics 
during the Kerensky régime, and of which Dr. 
Tikhon was Patriarchal head. Having taken the 
Russian Church back into politics, the Bolshe- 
vist eccleslastics have adopted the whole Com- 
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THE EX-PATRIARCH TIKHON 


Head of the Russian Orthodox 
Church until May 3, when the All- 
Russian Church Conclave, held in 
Moscow, expelled him from _ the 
Church, branded him as a traitor 
and abolished the office of Patriarch 


munist program except the anti-religious prop- 
aganda, and they uphold the Soviet prosecution 
of the Orthodox: and Roman Catholic prelates. 

On April 14 Dr. Tikhon’s trial for treason- 
able activity against the Soviet State had been 
set for April 23, but on the latter date it was 
postponed again indefinitely, pending the deci- 
sions of the All-Russian Church Conclave. 


The 498 delegates at the All-Russian Church 
Conclave, which opened in Moscow April 29, 
represented every church district except two in 
Siberia, and comprised three schismatic sects 
besides the Tikhonites. The Living Church, 
whose great plurality showed how well the Soviet 
had dominated the Russian Church by divid- 
ing it, was headed by the revolutionary priest, 
Krassnitsky, a former officer and instructor in 
the Red Army, and advocated minor reforms 
of worship. The Church Regeneration was 
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headed by Metropolitan Antonin. and advocated 
more simplification. The Apostolic Church, 
headed by the priest Vedensky of Petrograd, 
advocated complete reformation. In the May 3 
session the conclave unfrocked Patriarch Tik- 
hon, expelled him from the Church, branded 
him as a traitor, and abolished his office of 
Patriarch, in a _ resolution passed after fiery 
speeches by Krassnitsky and Vedensky. In the 
May 5 session Vedensky was solemnly conse- 
crated Archbishop. At more grandiose cere- 
monies the next day in the Moscow Cathedral, 
he was formally installed as Archbishop of Mos- 
cow. Krassnitsky, because his plurality was over- 
shadowed by the combined forces of the Siberian 
Metropolitan Peter, Metropolitan Antonin, and 
Vedensky, did not attend. The conclave decided 
to abolish all sacred relics and to allow bishops 
to marry. 


The Communist Party Congress, whose meet- 
ing ended April 27, created two Central Com- 
mittees. One, a sort of Senate, has all the ex- 
ecutive power and initiative. The other, a sort 
of Lower House, or control board, is merely ad- 
visory. In practice the dictatorial] political bureau 
of Lenin, Trotzky, Stalin, Kyenev, Zinoviev and 
Rykov will retain all the real power already 
concentrated in their hands, with Djerzinsky, 
Bukharin, Radek, Tsarupa, Rakowski and one 
or two others. The Political Bureau will be 
specialized in departments, economical, political, 
national, military and so forth, whose Chairmen 
will be representatives of that particular sec- 
tion of the bureau. 


Trotzky’s thesis on reconstruction of heavy in- 
dustries was approved. The work is to be kept 
under the present State machinery, but inspected 
by a State Control Commission of fifty Com- 
munist members, who are expected to run Soviet 
industry independently of foreign capital. A 
resolution presented by Stalin was adopted, weld- 
ing Russia's 60,000,000 non-Russian inhabitants 
into a United States of Russia without racial 
jealousies, Georgia and cther Southern republics 
to use each its local language, and choose its 
Srate officials. 

Appreximately 300,000 tons of grain are stated 
to have been exported the first quarter of this 
year. and from Northern Russia cargoes of rein- 
deer meat and grouse. By way of favorable trade 
balance, Russian exports for the same quarter 
amounted to 43,000,000 gold rubles, and the im- 
ports to only 30,000,000. 


The British Government sent to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, May 7, a note considered tantamount 
to an ultimatum. [: demanded within ten days, 
under penalty of breaking off trade relations, 
satisfactory assurances concerning Bolshevist agi- 
tation in India, Persia and Afghan‘stan; admis- 
sion by the Soviet of liability for seizure of Brit- 
ich fiching beats outside the three-mile limit and 


various other offenses against British ships and 
subjects (including the slaying of C. F. Davi- 
son), with an undertaking to pay compensation 
for these offenses; and unequivocal withdrawal 
of the two communications framed by the Soviet 
Government in reply to the protests handed to 
the Moscow Foreign Office by the British repre- 
sentative, Robert M. Hidgson, who ‘was instructed 
to withdraw his mission in ten days in case of 
non-compliance. The British gunboat Harebell 
was dispatched on May 9 to the Murman coast 
to prevent Russian interference with British ves- 
sels outside the three-mile limit, by force if 
necessary. Announcement of this action in the 
House of Commons caused an outcry of protest 
from the Labor Party representatives. 


The assassination in Lausanne, Switzerland, 
May 10, of M. Vorovsky, a personal friend of M. 
Lenin, Soviet representative at Rome and head of 
the self-invited Russian delegation to the Near 
East conference at Lausanne, and the wounding 
of two other members of the mission, caused the 
Russian delegation there to issue a_ statement 
accusing the Swiss of “being tacit accomplices 
in the cowardly crime.” The assassination was 
an act of personal revenge by Maurice Conradi, 
a Swiss citizen, who had served in the Russian 
Army as Captain during the World War, and had 
been living in Russia since the revolution with 
his family. His father and uncle had died in 
Russia as a result of starvation and Bolshevist 
cruelty, he told the Swiss police after his arrest. 
He had no connection with the Swiss Fascisti of 
M. Giardon, who had warned Vorovsky to leave 
Switzerland, but the Russian delegation charged 
tacit official Swiss complicity “ because, despite 
menaces publicly directed against M. Vorovsky, 
the authorities adopted no measures of protection 
or precaution for those who came here in a spirit 
of confidence that they would be protected. The 
powers which organized the Lausanne conference 
also are morally responsible because they created 
confusion in the public mind by their attitude 
against the Russian delegation and ‘provided the 
atmosphere from which the crime sprang.” 

Vorovsky’s delegation had come to Lausanne 
uninvited. The Soviet Government had been in- 
formed by the powers that only Russian observers 
would be invited, and only when the Straits ques- 
tion came up at the conference. Vorovsky had 
represented to the Swiss Consul at Rome, where 
he had been for two years as Soviet commercial 
agent and plenipotentiary (he had no Italian 
exequatur), that he was a delegate in full stand- 
ing and received a visa. Dismayed by his propa- 
ganda at the conference, the other delegations 
complained to the Swiss ‘Government which, 
while investigating how Vorovsky got his Rome 
visa, found that the Swiss representative at Ber- 
lin had refused a passport to a messenger on his 
way from Moscow to Lausanne with a trunkiul 
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of propaganda material for Vorovsky. Then the 
Swiss Government invited M. Vorovsky to leave 
Swiss territory. The Swiss Fascisti threatened 
violence. The assassination by Conradi com- 
pleted the tragic episode. 


SANTO DOMINGO 


Enrique Deschamps, a resident of Santo Do- 
mingo, in view of the project to erect on the 
island a lofty lighthouse as a monument to Co- 
lumbus, has called upon the Spanish Govern- 
ment to relabel the tomb inscribed as that of Co- 
lumbus in the Cathedral of Seville by substitu- 
ting the name of Diego Columbus, the discoverer’s 
son. He says that in 1795, when the Spaniards 
were driven from Santo Domingo by the French, 
they took with them to Havana a leaden casket 
supposed to contain the body of Columbus, which 
was afterward taken to Spain. But when the 
flooring of the Santo Domingo Cathedral was 
replaced recently a leaden casket was found bear- 
ing the inscription, “ The Illustrious and Enlight- 
ened Don Cristébal Colon.” The difference is 
explained by the fact that the sepulchres of 
father and son were close together in the Santo 
Domingo’ Cathedral, and in making the transfer 
the son’s casket and not that of the father was 
taken to Havana. 


SPAIN 


The Church and State crisis in Spain that has 
developed, combined with the public indignation 
caused by the slowness of the Government in 
settling the Merocco problem, foreshadows a 
strenuous existence for the Ministry and the new 
Parliament that will meet at the end of May. 
King Alfonso, while presiding at a Cabinet meet- 
ing April 6, signed the decree dissolving the Cor- 
tes and ordering the general election for the end 
of April. He was under the urge of simultaneous 
pressure by several powerful movements, includ- 
ing the radical labor unrest manifested by the 
bloody feud in Barcelona between the “One Big 
Union” and the Free Syndicate factions, and the 
great Farm Co-operation Movement, backed by 
the Clericals. Recognition of Raisuli and his 
kin as rulers in the northwestern part of Spanish 
Morocco marked a new method of dealing with 
this formidable opposer of Spain’s rule in Mo- 
rocco. 

The Government’s program, outlined by Pre- 
mier Alhucemas, includes revision of the Consti- 
tution to secure Protestant equality with Catholic. 
ceremonial, and plans to prevent in future the 
suspension of the Constitutional guarantees, to 
reorganize the Senate and insure the sitting of 
Parliament for at least four months every year, 
to introduce proportional representation into the 
electoral system, to reform the antiquated land 
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are not yet entitled to vote 


tenure system by creating a small land owner 
class as a defense against visionary schemes, to 
effect financial and educational reforms, to reach 
a settlement of the Moroccan problem, and to re- 
move causes of discontent in the army, with 
modernization of military equipment and reduc- 
tion of effectives. As foreign policy, existing 
friendships with other nations will be maintained, 
but all will be subordinated to Spanish interests. 


- An agreement for a Spanish-Belgian commercial 
treaty, to be immediately drafted, resulted from 
the visit of the Spanish King and Queen to the 
Belgian royal family, which ended May 6. 

A processional demonstration of 400 banners 
by Catholic agricultural laborers, representing 
500,000 of their class, was made in Madrid the 
second week in April under the auspices of the 
National Federation of Catholic Syndicates. On 
April 14 the labor feud in Barcelona resulted in 
an exchange of over 100 shots and several casuak 
ties. 

A sensation was caused in Madrid by Indalecio 
Prieto, a Socialist member of Parliament, when 
at a meeting at the Ateneo he declared that King 
Alfonso himself was chiefly responsible for the 
military disaster in Morocco. Prieto had already 
made insinuations to the same effect in the 
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Cortes, and on coming out with his open declara- 
tion at a public meeting he was arrested. 


SWEDEN 


The Swedish crisis over the question of giv- 
ing State doles to the unemployed, resulting 
in the resignation of the Hjalmar Branting Min- 
istry, continued through the first fortnight of 
April, though the Crown Prince induced the 
Branting Cabinet to function until the Govern- 
ment could be reorganized. Immediately upon 
King Gustaf’s return from abroad, April 14, his 
Majesty held long consultations with the Presi- 
dents of the two Chambers of Parliament, and 
on April 16 invited Counselor of Justice Ernst 
Trygger, the leader of the Conservatives, to form 
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a new Ministry. M. Trygger tried to form a 
coalition Cabinet, but, failing to obtain the co- 
operation of the Liberal and Agrarian Parties, he 
formed, on April 20, a purely Conservative Cabi- 
net of the following Ministers: 


Ernst Trycc—eEr—Prime Minister. 

Caru F. V. HemerstiernKA—Foreign Affairs. 

Proressor Lars Birce Ekesperc—Justice. 

Cart A. G. MatmrotH—Defense. 

C. O. Gosta Matm—Social Welfare. 

Knute Jacos Beskow—Finance. 

Sam Criason—Churches. 

Sven E. J. LuseckK—Communications. 

Davin Petrerson—Agriculture. 

Proressor Nits R. Won_t1n—Commerce. 

Bror C. Hassetrot, Ertk R. Stripsperc—Coun- 
selors of State. 


Hjalmar Branting left for Geneva to attend 
the League of Nations Council an hour after 
the change of Government was effected. Although 
by this change, in the words of a Swedish edi- 


tor, “it is uncertain if the Goddess of His- 
tory has turned a new leaf in the book of our 
fate,’ the new Cabinet is considered exceed- 
ingly strong. Premier Trygger announced, as the 
chief aim of his program, “development of the 
defensive power of the realm within the limits of 
our economic means.” The Socialists made the 
change of Governments on the question of doles- 
distribution the basis for issuing a May Day 
manifesto urging the workers to rally round the 
Red flag and join in protest demonstrations 
against alleged reaction. May 1 was celebrated 
as Labor Day throughout Sweden. Orderly 
demonstrations were organized in Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, Malmé and other cities. M. Bran- 
ting came home from Geneva to march as leader 
of the demonstration in the capital. 

As the Conservatives have not a majority in 
the Riksdag, the new Cabinet’s situation is rather 
dificult. It needs the support of the Liberals 
in the First Chamber, the seats in which are 
divided among the parties thus: 
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ERNST TRYGGER 


The new Prime Minister of Sweden 
in succession to Hjalmar Branting 


Conservatives 
Liberals 

Social Democrats 
Agrarians 

Left Socialists 
Communists 


In the Second Chamber the Government needs 
the support of the Agrarians, and seems likely 
to get it, inasmuch as Professor Wohlin, the 
new Minister of Commerce, is one of the Agra- 
rian Party leaders. Premier Trygger, as he de- 
clared, tried to form a Government represent- 
ing the whole country with which all parties, 
including the Socialists, could co-operate. He 
is on good personal terms with M. Branting. 
‘The Tercentenary Jubilee Exposition in Goth- 
enburg, commemorating King Gustavus Adolph- 
us’s founding of the city 300 years ago, was 
solemnly opened by King Gustaf, May 8, with 
imposing gala festivities, attended by many dis 
tinguished visitors from abroad. 
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SWITZERLAND 


The. most important -event of the month in 
Switzerland. was the reopening of the Turkish 
Peace Conference at Lausanne on April 23, 1923. 
An account of the proceedings..will be . found 
elsewhere in this issue. The. events, preceding 
and leading up to the assassination:.of --Vorov- 
sky. head of the self-invited Russian delegation 
to the> conference, on May. 10, are. described 
in the article on Russia. 

On account of the prolonged stoppage of coal 
shipments from the Ruhr, Swiss firms on April 
10 began to import South African, English and 
American coal. 

According to an official announcement made 
April 25, Switzerland repaid the United States 
in the last year $10,000,000 on account of loans 
floated in 1919 and 1920. One of these loans 
was issued at 8 per cent. interest, and the re- 
payment of the $10,000,000 saves Switzerland 
400.000 francs yearly, owing to the cheaper 
money rates now prevailing. The national debt 
now totals 2,110,000,000. francs. 


SYRIA 


The new- flag of the Syrian. Federation, a 
banner of white and green with. the, French 
colors in the ‘centre, was hoisted for the - first 
time at’-Beirut on March 31, on. the occasion 
of the ceremony of the inauguration of the 
Federation at Damascus. A later report from 
Damascus stated that the powerful Beduin Amir 
Nuri Esh Shalaan had left for Amman to con- 
fer with the Amir Abdullah on property and 
boundary questions. 


TURKEY 


Controversy over the Chester concession in 
Turkey, approved by the Angora Government on 
April 10, continued throughout the month and 
assumed important proportions in the peace dis- 
cussions recently reopened at Lausanne. The 
vigorous reaction of the French Government was 
outlined in the review of Turkey in the May 
issue 

Lieut. Col. Albert Buckley, speaking for the 
British Foreign Office in the House of Commons, 
May 2, announced that the British High Com- 
missioner in Constantinople had been instructed 
to register an emphatic protest against the grant 
by the Turks of rights within the Kingdom of 
Iraq (Mesopotamia), and to declare that Great 
Britain could not recognize the validity of any 
such vrant. 

Joseph C. Grew, American Minister to Switzer- 
land and head of the American delegation at the 
new Lausanne conference, on May “2, notified 
General Pellé, chief of the French delegation, 
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DR. FUAD BEY 


Deputy of the Grand National As- 
sembly of Turkey, who has come to 
the United States to study social 
welfare work, especially in connec- 

: tion with children. He is head of the 
Turkish organization which is look- 

ing after nearly a million orphans 






























that the United States Government will not sup- 
port any claims of its nationals to concessions in 
Turkey which abrogate the acquired rights of na- 
tionals of other countries. The French accepted 
this as meaning that the American Government 
will not offically support the Chester claim to 
rights given to the French by the Turks in 1914 
in return for a loan, or the Chester claims in the 


Mosul oil fields. 


Hugo Stinnes, German industrial baron, 
through his agent at Lausanne, appeared in early 
May as another opponent to the Chester conces- 
sion on the ground that it conflicts with con- 
cessions granted by the Turks before the war to 
the Anatolian Railway Company, a German con- 
cern. Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester, retired, 
head of the Chester organization, in an address 
before the National Press Club in Washington on | 
May 3, declared that neither the French nor the 
British should bring their claims before the 
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Lausanne conference: the British claim, he said, 
was based on the discredited Turkish Petroleum 
Company project, and th® French claim had been 
nullified by the fact that France went to war 
with Turkey. Furthermore, he asserted, the 
French claim was based on a so-called loan on 
which French interests had defaulted prior to 
the declaration of war. The Chester interests, he 
said, had already spent more than half a million 
dollars on preliminary surveys. 


The view of the Turks, as reflected in the press 
of Constantinople and Angora, was that by means 
of the Chester concessions they had won the 
support of the United States at the renewal of 
negotiations at Lausanne, and consequently pro- 
longation of the negotiations, so that supporters of 
the Kemalist Government might be able to put 
their house in order before the Parliamentary elec- 
tions. The Turks were enthusiastic over the 
clauses dealing with the rebuilding of Angora 
into a modern city, laid out on plans of Washing- 
ton. Railways, which would open up the purely 
Turkish cotton and copper fields of Asia Minor, 
were dwelt upon to the exclusion of those which 
would tap the oil fields of Iraq and Transcau- 
casia. Riza Nur Bey, chief ‘delegate with Ismet 
Pasha to Lausanne, upon his arrival there, de- 
clared that Turkey had acted quite within her 
rights. 

The ex-Sultan of Turkey, on April 15, issued a 
proclamation to the Islamic world, appealing to 
more than 300,000,000 Moslems to ignore the An- 
gora Assembly’s decision of Nov. 1, 1922, separat- 
ing the Caliphate and Sultanate. On April 16 
Kemal’s group at Angora succeeded in passing 
the law condemning all agitation in favor of re- 
storing the Sultanate as high treason, thus ef- 
fectively stopping the Opposition from develop- 
ing the main point of its electoral program and 
clearing the ground for a sweeping Kemalist suc- 
cess at the polls. 

The Angora Assembly, on April 23, rejected the 
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proposed bill providing that all Turks 25 years 
old must marry, and that each couple must have 
a child every three years. 


Mrs. Hamilton Wright, American member of 
the Opium Commission of the League of Nations, 
announced upon her arrival in Paris from the 
Near East, on April 20, that the Turks, who 
produce the best quality of opium, were willing 
to restrict production to medical needs if as- 
sured against loss of revenue. A suggested so- 
lution was substitution of some other commod- 
ity, such as silk, and guaranteeing a market. 


Several Bolshevist propagandists were arrested 
in Constantinople on May 2. One of them, an 
Armenian, was found in possession of Bolshevist 
manifestoes written in red ink. 


While the Turkish delegation at Lausanne was 
engaged upon the weighty problems of Near 
East peace, it received on May 12 a proposal 
which at first sight did not appear altogether 
serious, but on consideration was found to have 
certain advantages. A Swiss syndicate proposed 
to the Turkish Government through Ismet Pasha 
an exclusive concession for the export of pure 
blood Angora cats, which could be bought at 
less than $1 each and sold in America, England 
and elsewhere for at least $50 each. The syndi- 
cate wished .to know what terms the Turkish 
Government would demand for an exclusive con- 
cession and also whether it would conflict with 
the Chester concession on account of the com- 
plete exploitation right twenty kilometers on 
each side of the Chester -lines. The inquiry of 
the syndicate amazed the Turkish peace delega- 
tion, which never realized what a great source 
of wealth their country possibly has in the street 
cats in Angora and other Anatolian cities. If 
1,000,000 cats were annually exported and the 
Turkish Government received a tax of several 
dollars for every cat, it would balance the State 
budget. 
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